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Religion was the dominant cultural influence in all of California 
-from 1769 to 1823 through a conprehensive chain of Franciscan Missions that 
extended 812 hundred niles along the Pacific Coast from San Diego on the 


VS 


— A 
e to the Koman Cathdlic religion from 


south to San Francisco (Solano) en "4 north. These Missions were "gecular- 


i204" by a Mexican government hosts 
1823 to 1846, And, doginning with the American influence of 1846, through 
the entire period studied no gection of the Continent was less hogpitable 

to the establighnent 2 8 of institutional religion than vas 

zou thern California, 

The study has been limited to that part of the State which lies | 
south of the Tehachapi mountains which economically, politically and au- 
9 has had quite p separate, and of ten a qui te charply contrast ing 
development, from the rest of the State. Because of the resistance of the 
cui bare to spiritual concerns organized religion reacted in two very 

5 'epecific ways: first, it envisaged its role in society as that of a police 
nan to restrain the paesions of men; and second, it sau the religious con- 
. as an 1 cl and of dellevere in a bea of wickedness. 

* to the Civil Var, the Roman Catholic Church was, vy far, the 
| moot influentiel body of believers in the Pacific Southwest. It lost ite 


— 


najority status after the 01 1 1 war, not because of the greater gensitivity 
of the redete. 1eaderahip or population, but simply by the accident of the 
fact that the great ang of the post-Argonaut nigration came from 
the Deep South, the rural Middle Vest, and from the rural ast = heavily a 
Protestant cultural ese. Tet only two conmmnities were founded on reli- 
gilous principles: 1.0., San Bernardino (by the Church of Jesus Christ of 
latter A Saints), and Wes tuinster (by Prodirtcries). Judaiem, while - 
muerically infiniteeinal throughout the period studied, had an influence 
on society far 3 its 81e by reason of a handful of extraordinary dus 1 
ness and ei vice eakers in Los Angeles who were loyal members of the Jeu ch 
community, Mornoni em, while vigorous from 1851 to 1858, virtually ceased 
with the Mountain Meadows Massacre. 

Religion of all types in the period studied was concervative in 
thought and practice. Iiberal movement s such as Reform Tudai on, Catholic 
Moderni sn and Protestant Iiberal ien, while known to the more sophisticated, 

had no Maas. influence, On the other hand there were alnost no eg0- 
teric, unique and gporadic types of religion, for which the region came to 
be known in the Twentieth Century, ul major  expressions of religion were 
predictable and conventional. Religious leaderghip contained a fow nen of | 
ations nteticotact and gpiritual depth; a slightly Larger number of 

tze irresponsible, lazy or anti-g0cial; the nagority vere congcientious, 

native and restlose. Very few, like Father bach of fon Diego, 

4 their life-time to an unpromi sing par i ch below the Tehachapi, This 
gave the region a tentative, highly nobile clergy, which, in nany ways, vas 
its nost serious religious * 


to the of ten ww lawless culture. Birth, marriage and death were sur- 


s 


rounded with cogmic meaning and spiritual s1gnificance, Vational holi- 
days were lifted above political pedantry by prayer and the religious 
oration, The obvious 80cial ens; murder, raps, hers, co-habitation, 
drunkenness and gambling were attacked by all religious 8 and in 


many instances their flagrancy curbed by the concerted actions of 


religious persons in their roles as citizens, Nearly all private prinary 


and secondary education vas the work of sone church. Nvery college 

estabI1 shed in the Pacific Southwest up to 1880 -- a half-dozen -- was 
alvays the sacrificial work of sone religious communi ty. Worahip, though b 
. Shared by only a meagre percentage of the population, touched s.gnifica tly 
the najority of the men who made the erucial political and economic deci- 
810ns, Both religious and 8ecular neuspaper s and Journals; emphasized 
theological matters and neus of religious Interest far more than the Soak. 


membership in churches would seen to Justify, 


To Carolyn 


our daughter 


An imnigrant to Southern California 


at the age of seven months. 


It is an extraordinary fact that religion was the 2 
cul tural influence in California from 1769 to 1823 through a en 
8ive chain of Waden Missions that extended 81k hundred miles along 
the Pacific coast from San Diego on the south to San Francigco [Solano] 
at the north. The precise religious TLowpoint of Tranciscan Catholic- 
iam virtually ceased with the secularization of the Rtcolcnn. : 

In the American period, .beginning explicitly in 1846-50, 
8 the three decades of the present study, other Nuropean dna 
Anerican religious emphases slowly vdodne domnant. Therefore, while 
regional in focus, these pages have attempted at 41 tines to be aware 
of the larger novements of which the area studied was but a segnen. 
Catholic ue between Franci scan and ä anti-Seont tion in 
Poland; redacted controversy over Darwin's Idi of the Species: 


economic diglocations in Iurope and in the American ast; and egpeci- 


ally the Civil Var -- all those larger theological, cultural and 


political movenents directly affected religion south of the Tehachapi 


Y 


mountains 0 


=. There are five significant aspects of this blending of 


db and other Turopean and Anerican religious cultures in southern 


California, First, the recording and interpreting of the Mission period 5 : 
has been left largely to the religious apologists like C. 4, Engelhardt, 
Gerald J. Geary, William B. North and Omer Inglebert. Novelists 11ke Bel en 
Hunt Jackson and Gertrude Atherton and Journalists like John Steven 
Modroar ty have romanticized those neventy years, but have violated hietori-  , 
61. eme Second, because of the inadequate. objectivity of the apolo- 

| ist. a student of social and economic trends like Carey McWilliams has 
debünked the religious influence and handled loogely the careful anthro- 
pological data of Professor 8. 7. Cook concerning the California Indian, 

In the third place, since neither partisan friend nor gecularist eneny has 
sought primarily an historical viewpoint, the definitive study of the 

Spani sh-Mexican Christian“ era is 111 avaiting scholarly investigation. 
The fourth implication is of even greater consequence for this vartieular 
study religion in the Anerican period in California, unlike religion in 
the Span! sh-Mexican era, has been 1 nored not (oily by the political and 
nocial hietorian, but by the church hietorians, Fifth, the above 1s trus 
not from nne but because there has doen as yet no adequate study of 
the primary sources 1 trends of religion in the Pacific Southwest. Mose 
chapters are linited to an evaluation of religious institutions, practice 
and thought in the American period (1846-1880) in southern California. 
Vorthern and gouthern sections of the State differed markedly in their 
economic, social and religious development as will be abundantly evident 


in the following pages. This study has attempted to exanine every type of 


religious ezpression that was culturally sLenificant. 
OS My initial obligation ie to Professor William Narren Sweet for 
his original indication to me of the need for such research; and a continu- 


ous debt to hin for his great kindness in reading gections of the nanu ser pt. 


deholden to him at countless points for his definitive cholarship in 


American Church H story, and — for his illuminating vo Lunes on 
Religion on the American Frontier, | 

Of olngular quality is my debt to the late Profocccr Robert 6, 
Cleland, for many years rer of American Hetory and the Dean of the 
Faculty of Occidental FO Rug and oubgequently Chairman of the Research 
Staff of the Henry . Huntington Library, San Marino, California. My 
Siesta en to Dr. Cleland's lifetime of eritical study of political and 
social history, and his perceptive understanding of certain phases of the 


relation of religion to contemporaneous social movements is evident in 
every chapter of this study. > — | 4 

| Most silgnificant of all libraries Cor nanugcript naterials have 
| been: the Henry E. Huntington Library, Sgn Marino, California; the Ban- 
croft Library, University of California, Berkeley, California; the Chicago 
Theological Seminary Library, Chicago, Illinois; the Charles . Bowers 
Memorial Museun, Santa Ana, California; the Hbrary of the gan Francisco 
Theological Seminary, San Anselno, California, Other materials of ineetim- 
able value have been found in the Mason Collection of the Honno14 Library | 
of the Aecociated Colleges, Claremont, California and in the Library of the 
Unzen Theological Seminary, New York City, New Tork. 5 

| There are nous persons who have creatively contributed to | 
nn professor Clifford M. Drury of the San Francieco Theological 
Seminary who has male available rare namecript materials, and has been 
generous in charing his unconmon knowledge of religion in Northern Califor- 
nia; Professor Dumas Malone of Columbia University for his admirable c- 
1oquion® in anerican Social and Political Thought; Profeagcr-omer! tus 
John 7. uene11 of unten Theological Seminary for his understanding of 
Puri tani en as well as his unfailing courtesy in corregpondence auring the 


early preparation of the 05 the late Dr. ton C, Conroy, former 
Professor of Hetory, Loyola University and subsequently Historian For the 
Diocese of Los Angeles of the Roman Catholic Church; Mr, moe R. Newark, 
Hotorian for the Congregation Bi nal Birith (Vilehire Temple), Los Angeles, 
for valuable oorrocpondence concerning early Jewish leaders; the Rev, Ir. 
George V. Haekel1, Mint ster, Firet Congregational Church, San Bernardino, 
Calif., for the loan of the manuecr#Þt of his careful study of Congregational 
- history in the Pacific Southwest; br. Robert G. McCutchan for his percep- 
tive help in understanding the hymns of the American Frontier and for his 
generosity in reading parts of the nanuseript; the Rev. Howard 0. Congdon, 

| former . First Presbyter ian Church, Anaheim, California, for his 
kindness in loaning important documents of this 3 church; Mrs, Susan 
Bryant Dakin, author of 4 Scotch Ea eng, for eharing with ne Hugo Reid's 
attitudes toward the religion of the Indians; Bighop Verne Peal of the 
Pomona Stake of the hufch of Jeeus Chriet of Latter-day Saints for loaning | 
me important Mormon 11 tera ture and discussing certain phases of Mormon 
a with me; Dr, Milton Hunter and A4. Villiam Lund of the Office of the 
Church Historian, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, Salt Lake 


City, Utah, for correcting certain mi a-information about the Mormon commu ty 


of San Bernardino, and for furniahing manuscript naterials of the germons of 
Co, C. Rich and Amaca Igman; the First Methodist Church, Santa Barbara, dali 
fornia, for kindly loaning me its valuable hietorioal 8crapbook; Dr. Villiam . 
North, editor of 3 for furnishing me with important data concerning 
Father Antonio Ubach of San Diego; President-emeritus William . Matching of 
Berea College, Kentucky, for his kininess in Leaning ne & valuable copy of his 
late father's sermons, Buckles for the Armour; Mrs. . B. Ander son, Ouetodian 
| of Veotminater Branch Library, vos tul ns ter, California; Mrs. Mary Villa Vebber 


* 


. Van Dyke, Denver, Colorado, for the leon of her father's (L. P. vebber) 

| enly * sernon; the Rev. Daniel — Pastor, San Buenaventura 
i Ventura, California, for helpfully discussing the continuation of 
Spanish influence in oa tho! el ent Miss Dorothy Drake for procuring for the 
Scripps College Iibrary certain valuable books which assisted in this 
research and for her patience in allowing ms unlimited use of many upert- 
ant background volumes; Mrs, Incy Brooke formerly or the Honnold Tibrary of 
the Associated Colleges, Claremont, california, who has been helpful in 

' cating inportant Gate. 
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The first half of this study has been scrutini ed with discernment 


ry 
by Mise Ruth george, Associate Prof essor-eneri tus of Inglisk, Scripps 
\ » 


College, For important gecretarial assistance I an greatly indebted to 
Mrs. David Vaterman, rs. . . Gentile and br. E. . Reed, 

Most of all 1 en to 6XPT'o88 appreciation for the typing of 

the proliminary and final copies, as well as for the far-nore-inpor tant 

." imaginative respons ibi 11 ty of qudieious crit iel en and unf lagging 


encouragenent of my wife, urs. Mary Louise Hogue, 
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An Introduction 


No section of the continent has been less-hogpitable to the 
establishment and maintenance of institutional religion than southern 
California in the first three decades of the American period. The reasons 


for this fact are legion. Ve shall be examining these reasons in detail 


throughout this study. but it 1s important to note at the outset that 


because of the resist ence by the culture to any spiritual concerns 


organized religion gaw its role as two-fold; first, as that of a police- 


nan to restrain the passions of nen; and second, that of an igland of 
bollovers in a sea of wickedness, The struggle to achieve religious con- 
wunity was a = heart-breaking process, hampered at every point-by 
formidable e - 

To understand the ambiguities of this section of the American 
Wader we need to remember that no section of the nation has produced A 
more colorful nelving pot, Among those 4 discerned in the Plaza of 
the pueblo of Los Angeles in the 1850s would have beent a Poligh-Jevish 


merchant, 4 Belgian Dominican priest, a Mexi can Yaquero, a Mormon rancher, 


a Yankee land-owner, & Xeontucky entrepeneur, a nondegcript gambler who 


— 


lporace Iyman to Milton Badger, June 20, 1849, American Home 
Misslonary Society: Letters, Chicago Theological Sem: Iibrary, Chicago, 
Illinois. - Af tervards referred to as A. I. M. 5s. Let ters, 0. 2.8.) 5 | 


might have cone from a hundred ports, a Spani h gente de razon and a 
Methodist, circuit rider. As a beginning point in our study. thorfors, 

it is essential do assess certain geographical, political and religious 
backgrounds, They will often be related, at least implicitly, not only 

to the whole of the original territory of California but aleo to areas now 


comprizing the states of Utah, Nevada, Arizona, Vew Mexico and Texas, 


t s of 4 


Geography -- always an important factor in shaping a culture 
was nowhere in America more aeterminative than on the Pacific ous, The 
 gouthern ghore-line of California degine below Point eee and runs 
more east thas south to Point Loma, about 200 miles distant. This 81 tug- 
tion places the San Diego area into a lattitude 200 miles east of San 
Francisco on & line north and south near that of the present city of Reno, 
Nevada, South and vest of Point Concepcion run the Tehachapi nonatnine, 


a part of the extensive Sierra Madre Range which effectively negregates 
that part of the State to the south. The east ern boundary of this ares is 


the Colorado River, the southern boundary is the border of Mexico, and to 
the weet lies the Pacific oon. Thus, southern California is an igolated 
nn more than 200 miles in length and alnost as extensive in 
width, embracing nearly 35,000 e8quare miles, alnoet one-third the land- 
ares of the State,? : 

nus 1 region, however, 1s deceptive in terms of population 
potential. As large as contemporary Iran, or three times the eize of 
Switzerland, southern California is by nature i111-8ui ted for large popula=- 


— 


—— 


„ (New Tork: Hastings 


| Houge, 1939), a Federal Writer's Project, 


tion, The San Bernardino, San Gorgonio, Laguna and other mountains of the 


'$1erra Range are but thirty miles inland, Vest of them to the Pacific are 
pleasant valleys, watered by winter rains and by, ä — that in Spring- 
floods ryan considerable 8120, yes net of the mountains are vast reaches 
of the MoJave Desert. The highest pool ts southern California, San Bernar- 
Hs is 11,600 feet, and several others are within a thousand feet of 
this altitude. VUpon these lofty ranges ano is frequent from Thanksgiving 
to Raster. In the extensive desert areas, wear, the temperature in 
winter may be thee to freezing, while in gummer from 124 to 129 degrees 
* been known, the moet severe heat in the United States. Within these 
contrasting physical features there are, therefore, many climates: toward 
the coast extensive fogs are prevalent; in the Los Angeles plain and 
similar near-coaetal areas the amount of rainfall variation may be from”. 
ten to twenty inches; net of the mountains caly & trace of noisture is 
usual, and set tlenents were impossible until twentieth-century irrigation. 
Two harbors were in the area, San Diego and Wilnington, the latter largely 
man-made about twenty miles gouth of Log Angeles. 

As the map 118460 indicates any approach to _ area in the 
early American period was surrounded by formidable . The early 
nissionaries degcribed in this study had but two possible land routes from 
the north through the Tehachapi: along the coast or by vay of Yort Tejon; 
only — passes Were ne from the east: %. San Gorgonio or 


Fort Tuns, each made e by the relentless . Access to the 


* 
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rel v. Fairbanks, The Geography of California, (San Franciacot 
Wh taker & Ray-Wigzin Co., 1 1912) | | 


ares with the least amount of danger was obviously by sea, yet let a chip 


cruige north of Point Concepcion and nature could make the journey 
hazardous. * 


& half-civilized coat 
Four and one-half centuries ago the Spanish people vere proud of 
their 4igcoveries and possesstons in the New World, Ocampo, Cordovo, Ponce 
| de Leon, Pizarro and Valasquez had helped to create an empire of vast and 
| heroic proportions, In Mexico Cortes and Mendoza were the Spani ch heroes, 
Under the latter, intrepid ment Coronado and Carrillo, executed brilliant 
digcoveries along the Pacific Coast and were the first to report a land of 
wt gumners and "a port closed and very good, which _ amel San 


2 


Miguel", which came to be San Diego. 5 
Zut the Spani sh assunption that the Pacific was a Spant ab lere 
was challenged by Sir Francis Drake, who, in behalf of England, ent A 
month along the California coast repairing and provisioning the Golden Hind 
| in 1579, The first Protestant worship ever to be conducted in what is nov 


United States, was the obgervance of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper of 


# > 


tor a thrilling account of the perennial storms here see the 


classic of pre-imerican California: Richard Henry Dana, 1 
The Magt, (New Tork: Random House, 1936), pp. 64-75. TEA 


Scharles . Chapman, a ilotary of dalzarmat - une oaplah Period, 
(New Tork: Macmillan, 1922); Robert G. Cleland, 
(new Tork: I. Knopf, 1947), 


A 
egpec, chs. 1, 2, 3; John J. Caughey, California, (Nev York; Prentice- 
Hall, Inc,, 1951), cha, 37. 


which the celebrant was Drake's chaplain, the Rev. Francis Fletcher, "about 
st. John's Day, June 23, 1879.6 T 
Spain followed up her earlier explorations hoverer, as England 
aid not. Onante in 1598 claimed land North of the Rio Grande near modern 
1 paso. Texas, establishing the first b 00 in what ve call Now 
Mexico, Vizcaino sailed up the Pacific Coast, charting inlets, 1b and 
especially what was 80 | important to the Francis can Miseion later, nate 
. ä 
Along with political expansion and economic rewards the Spanisch 
monarchs vere often cnet acly interested in Christian niss ions. The Society 
of Jesus first, tan subsequent ly both the Dominicans and Francis cans, were 
invited to engage in Chrietianizing Mexico, The Miszions. moat directly re- 
lated to subsequent work in®Dalifornia were those maintained by the Jesuite 
along the Pacific coast from 1591 to 1767. The moet notable of the Black 
Robes was Padre Tusebio-Francisco Kino whose nissionary work in Sorona and 
Arizona was notable in its own right, although overshadowed in retrospect by 
his indefatigable explorations across the Gila and Colorado Rivers into 
Gntifornta ws well as his work as cosnographer of the Atondo expedition 
along the Pacific Connt, 7 we | * 
In 1767 the Spanish court decided to expell the Jesui te from their 
Missions allegedly for hoarding treasure. The Vii tador General in Mexico, 


Joe de Galves was a complex personality. He was & genuinely pious man but 


fornia, (San Francisco: Pad Bp — — — bang 
Nevada Council of Churches, 1947), pp. 1, 2. 


7 
For a complete study of the work of the Roman Catholic Church 
here Bee Bdvin Ryan, The Clurch in the South Anerican Rebublics, (Veituiacter, 
Ma. The Newnan Book Shop, 1943), The nost thorough biography of Kino 1s 
— 2. Bolton, The Rim of Christendom, (New Tork: The Macmillan Co., 
: 1938 5 4 Gp 


very cruel toward recalci trant Mexicans. Be esse immense loyalty to 
the Crom, yot could be ruthless towards those with whom he disagreed. 
There 18 abundant evidence that calves was eager for the Christianization 
of the New Vorld. 98 And he chose for the launching of the religious aspects 
of the .gottlements in Upper California a Tranciscan philogopher, with a 
decade of experience in Mission work with the Mexican Indians,  Tunipero 
Serra,? Captain Gaspar de Portola, "TREE of Alta California (the long 
peninsula which has remained a part of Mexico) was named first Governor of 
Upper California, | 
| From 1767, when the first Mission was founded at San Di ego, until 
Father Serra's death seventeen years later, nine migsions were established, 
the farthest North being Mesion Dolores (now 10 San Francis%o). But a 
guccesslon of A economic and inter-personal criges kept this 
period in contimous Ins tabi 11 ty: the removal of dalves from office of 
Visitador General; the return to Spain of his successor, Bucareli who was, 
like Galves, strongly committed to the Misslons; the constant conflicts 
between Serra and the Spanish Governors: Tages, Rivers and Neve; the 
destruction of the San Diego Mission and the martyrdom of one of the padres 
by hostile Indiang -- all of these factors gave the Missions a highly pre- 


carious existence. From 1784 until 1823, however, during which tine twelve 


or a Ry ig oy view of Galves see Oner Englebert, The 
a Sen Win 30 Al (New Tork: Harcourt, 
Brace & 00 1956 : — 7, 8. for a wi ably critical apprai sal see 
Douglas 8. Vatson, The Snankgh Occupation of California, (San Francigco} 
The Grabehorn Press, 1934); Temperate appraigals are by Cleland, op, cit. 
pp. 51-55 and Caughey, gon. Cit., PP. 120-124. 


9 highly par ti san but very wen- blographios are: Fray 
'Francisco Palon, 
Serra, (Mexico Oi ty: 1787; trans; by 0. Scott Viiliens, Pasadena: George 
war ton James, * and TT, oe cit, No definitive biography has 
ret appeared, 


additional Misslons were constructed = (twenty-one in all) — vas a nore 


stable era. Yet, political events in Spain and in Mexico had already begun 
to destroy what Serra and his successors had built with 80 mach labor, 10 
Napoleon had invaded Spain 1n 1808; the responsible populace 
attempted to rule gang ring in a hastily-eummoned Cortes; the pol i ical un- 
certainty was exploited by many of the colonies, | including Mexico, which, 
in 1821 declared its independence, The Liberal Mexican governnent, strongly 
Masonic and anti-clerical, stopped all aid to the twenty-one Spanish Misslons 
and AAA in California, It configcated the Pious Fund and advocated an 
early "aecularization® of all the Missions, During this period of uncer- 
talnty Jedediah Smith, Sylvester and Jamie r Pattie were the first of the 


| of varying degrees of sinceri ty. ability, ineptitude and unblushing denogo- 
guery. In the meantime, Russia establisbed ort Ross in 1815, a fur-trading 
post in northern California but it lasted as a Russian colony only until 
1841, When in 183) certain Mexican leaders aided by the gente ds Tann 
e California free from Mexico, the already unpredi ctable political 
Life of the area was hurled into two duese of ferment, Government followed 
governnent; the territorial capitol ogscillated between Monterey and Los 
Angeles:; and a series of internecine . for power occurred between 


Plo Pico and José Castro. These instabilities coupled with the unguccessful 


10 he nost comprehensive treatment of the entire Mission era, 
though highly apologetic, is Charles Anthony (Father Zephyrin) Ingelhardt, 
The Mizslong and Misslonaries of California, 4 vel, (San Franpleco: The 

James I. Barry Co., 1908-1913). 


| llancng the famous Mountain Men of this period was Jedediah "Bible 
voter“ Snith, a devout Methodist who in 1826 visited the San Gabriel Mssion. 
see Cleland, From Vildernoes to Impire, ch. 9, "Jedediah Smith: Pathfinder 


of Pioneers“; aleo Cleland, That Recklegs Breed of Men, (New Tork: Alfred 4. 
Knopf, 1930). = 


Q 


attempts of President James K. Polk to purchase the area from Mexico aided 
in procipitating the Mexican War which, alnost without bloodahed, brought 
the entire 3 0 American ro verel gn ty. 2 
Altar and Flag 

Religlously, al though the Miszion period was but sixty-five years 
in length, there were notable reeults: thougands of Indians vere enlisted 
at the Miseion establi sbnents; thougands of neophytes were beptized 
Christians; uupresei ve churches and other buildings were constructed with 
the simplest of tools; a remarkable sense of order was maintained, 18 These 
accomplicshments were possible not without the severe and sonet ines intoler- 
ant digcipline of the padres. 14 put the burdens 62 ths latter. wars and 


oppressive by three factors: first, the conflict between the religious and 


4 


12por the most complete political account see George Tay, TRevolu- 
tionary California; The Political History of California during the Mexican 
Period, 1822-1844", (Berkeley, 1932), an unpublighed doctoral dissertation. 
For a vivid brief political account see Cleland, From Vilderness to tra. 
Ws At, che, 6-14. For valuable deser iptions of the life of the period see 
Dana, gn. Cit, and Alfred Robinson, Life in California, (New York: Miley & 
Putnam, 1846), For the most complete though parti san degcription of the er- 
fect of political life on the Migsilons see Gerald J. Geary, 
of the Helens, (Vashington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America, 1934), 


13yor two scholarly anthropological studies of the California 
Indians see Sherburne Friend Cook, Population Trende Anonz ihe Cealilfornig . 
Masten Indians, (Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press, 1940), 
and Cook, The California Indian and the Waite Civilization, (Berkeley, Calif.: 
University of California Press, 1943), Carey McWilliams, Nut 
Country, (New Tork: Duell, Sloan 4 Pearce, 1946), while a lively volume, 
nakes very unJudicious use of these vyolumes.. . 1 


140 ok, The California Indian and the White Population, op, cit., 


pp. 59-62, 


gar 
n 
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the gecular authorities; © end tho arrogunee and Imnmorality of the 
preaidio $0141ers;26 and third, by the paucity of the prieste tense Ives. 
In 1806 dhe naximm strongth of the latter was reached when 8 were 
thirty-eicht regular Francigcans with seven oupernmerarios — read over 
sx hundred miles, and divided among twenty-one Miestonsl*” 


Fron 1821 on the abandonment of the entire Miesion philosophy by | 


Mexico was obvious, degpite the heroic efforts of the Franciscans to hold 


on to their extensive religious work, their vast human responsibility and 
their large economic holdings, By 1835 if toon of the nnn. had been 
"gecularized", 1,0., the Indians were given land * cattle or both, and 
released from all responsibilities to the padres, The major portions of 
the extensive Mission holdings were taken over by the Governors, leaged, 
sold or given away, In 1840 Pope Gregory XVI separated California from the 
ecclesiastical Jjurisdiction of Sonora, hoping to gave sonething of the 
rapidly=disintegrating Catholic holdings, He created a Diocese of California 
with its episcopal See at San Diego and appointed the Rev, Francisco Garcia 
Diego y Moreno, Jong a priest in the area, Bighop, But despite this offi- 


cial attempt at maintenance on April 30, 1846 the last of the Misgglons vent 


* 


— 


— __ 


15por the religious viewpoint see Inglebert, gp, cit,, and Geary, 
Wes cit, Tor a %ecular” Yiewoint see McWilliams, on. Cit. 


16Geary, Os Cite, Pp. 95; see aleo Dana, gp, Gta, Pp. 210, 211. 


178% Ingelhardt, op, cit,, for the four volume comprehengive 
history“ of the twenty-one Misslons and miggionaries, Also Tngelhardt is 
the author of an individual history“ of each Mission. Since he had access 
to the nanuseripte of padres, his work is indispensible for the student 
of the period, Yot, as been indicated, this important area is 8t111 
needing an objective historical study. See also Geary, on. , for valu- 
able material on the itical-religious conflict, Yor the meagre number of 
clergy see Ingelhardt, op, At, v. II, p. 632. ; 


4 the auction block. 1 [ 
On July 7 of that game year John d. Moat, commander of the 

Pacific fleet raised the Stars and Stripes in Monterey Bay, At that tine 
in all probability there was 100 an organised church or religious society 
- active in the whole territory of California, where, according to the Mi 
210n records, there were 25,000 baptized Christians. Occasional nass was 
eonducted. at the only parish church in the area, Our Lady of the Ane in 
Los Angeles, and at several of the Miesion chapels, especially at San 
Diego, San Gabriel and Santa Barbara, Baptiems, weddings, and funcrale 
were sporadical iy held at these places or in the private chapels of sone 
of the more affluent ranchos, The Rev, alter Colton, a Chaplain in the 
United States Navy on the U. S. S8. Coneress, was a Congregational clergyman 
who served as glcalde, or justice of peace, at Monterey and held occaslonal 


Protestant services. 18 


5 During the Inter in of 1846-1850 when California was theoretical ly 
a Mexican province, but actually a part of the most bien American 
Hager, religion struggled for its institutional foundations, Catholiciem 
had to begin anew as if it had never been, The Mexican Var focused the 
attention of the United States on this far-away shore. The discovery of 
gold in the northern part of the territory in 1848 precipitated a frantic 
migration to that section, actually retarding growth below the Tobachapl , 
and culturally creating two sharply contrasting 8ocial orders, The struggle 


* 


| | P, | 
for religious commnity in the southland was a tedious process, retarded at 


fortunes of this vast wilderness were tied irrevocably to world movements 


„val ter Colton, Three Tears in (alifornia, (New York: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co., 1850). | | j 


of religion: to European Catholicism and Judalem, and to an equal degree 


A | 
to Turopean Protestantiem, tempered by the regional influences of New 


Ingland, the Middle-West and especial ly the South, 


PAIETS AND "SAINTS" 


Father Zephyrin“ Ingelbhardt estinated that the gecularization 
of the Tranciscan Missions in California reduced the Indian Catholic popu- 
lation from 15,000 in 1834 to about 4,500 at the close of 1840.1 The death 
nds of the Indians and the dieintegration of all Catholic loyalties | 
Increased markedly during the next gix years.? Bi shop Garcia Diego y Moreno, 
having 1ived through the once-prosperous days of these religlo-economic 
institutions, felt the full emotional impact of their collapse. He died on 
April 13, 1846 being pared the knowledge of the auction-gale of the last 
of the twenty-one Miseions, 

Catholicism was W to ecclesiastical impotence and economic 


penury,® For four years. there was no official head of the Church in Cali- 


fornia although the Very Rev. José Maria de Jesus Gonzales Rubio acted as 


__ = 


Inngelhardt, OD. Cits, Ve IV, p. 185; see also H. H. Bancroft, 


Hiatory of California, (San Francisco: 4. L. Bancroft & Co., 1886-1890), 
7 vols., v. III, pp. 667-722, 


Geary, Os ta, ch, V 


| Bin early but inadequate history of this process is by Villiew 
dleason, Higkory of the Catholic Church in California, (San Francisco: 
P. J. Thomas, 1872), 2 vols. 


A e PER the meager remnine of former church properties. On 
| sufforance of their owners or lessees, the clergy were occasionally allowed 
to use them as places of vorchip and as 11ving quarters, The hand ful of 
fifteen priests * in the whole of the territory were held in 8ugpicion for 
political reasons. Rapidly changing Mexican administrators and the Mexican 
and American populace were equally hostile decause the priests were citizens 
of Spain, Several of the Mexican governors attempted to /coerce them into a 
loyalty oath to Mexico, Such a step was consistently refused for all Tran- 
cilagcans had taken an oath of loyalty to "RY and the padres believed this 
oath could not be- gevered without doing violence to their bagic integrity. 
The Plous Fund of the Church, raised by voluntary gubscription 
from the faithful throughout Spanish possesslons, had been confiscated,” 
Former converts were scat tered and were gometimes hostile, In the feu 
instances where the padres were allowed to maintain living quarters in the 
crunb1ing, shabby Miesion buildings, they were without adequate clothing, 
cut off virtually from all income, and were often 4380 to starvat ions As 
the Ingli sh speaking Catholic population Increased their ninistry was de- 
creasingly effective for nearly all the priests were limited to their native 
tongue, Spanish. : While the Anglo population was Small in the 18408 it 


often represent ed the most important business and professional leaders, and 


potentially an important political group. Despite all these viel ssi tudes 


. H. Bancroft, Complete Herz, (San Francisco: 4. L. Bancroft 4 
Co., 1886-1890), Y, Mu, PP. 726, 727. Ven at the height of their afflu- 
ence there were but 39 active priests divided among the 21 Misslons, In view 
of the extensive ranchog, farming, stock raising and keeping of accounts all 
beyond the primary function of the padres in religious instruction for the 
neophytes, one is appalled at the paucity of supervision for the vast enter- 
7. 


Sher. V. D. Adam, The Pious runde, Historical Society of Southern 
California, 4zmal. Publications, v. IV, (1897), pp. 228-233. 


the priests held Mags frequently at Santa Barbara, Santa Inez, San Buena- 
ventura, San Gabriel, Los Angeles and San Diego until the nid-century, 
while occasional vorship was provided at other former Mission sites, in 


private homes and at snal 1 rancho 8ettlements,® 


During the interim between Mexican and American political control 
of the California Territory (1846-1850) the Mexican government, as a part 
of its program of gecularization, made the final es of all proper- 
ties formerly belonging to the Misslons in 1846. Pio Pico, the last Mexi- 
can Governor, had 501d the San Diego Mission (soon to be occupied by the 
Mormons) to Don Santiago Argiello, but for sone reason krgiiells did not 
claim the property. In the meantime the last resident priest, Father Vicente 
Pasqual Oliva, having entered his last baptiem 2 the parish Register on 
June 14, 1846, and having gone to San Juan Capi strano one hundred miles nor th, 
ignoring Pico's sale, 8 named José Antoni studi 110, a Catholic layman of San 
Diego the ** of the entire Mission property. By July, when the 
none-too-egcrupulous Pico was fleeing across the border, he Lenored both Fr. 
01iva's order, and his own previous sale, and ordered the property delivered 
to José A. Cot and Joge 4. Pico, the latter Wo brother 10 Whether Argiello/ 


69 
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gee last chapter in Geary, op, Cit. | 


7hgelbardt, San Diego Mission, (San Francisco: The J. H. Barry Co., 
1920), pp. 249. | 


SThere vere several instances where devout Catholics refused to 
claim their purchases of Church properties out of respect for their faith, 
Quite possibly they purchased“ the buildings to keep them out of unfriendly 
hands, and in order that the priests might continue Mass. | 


*Rngelbardt, gan Diego Miesion, p. 255 
104, p. 136 


had never completed payment, whether he felt 1t inappropriate to don a 
Church, or whether Pico, in delivering it to a member of his family, hoped. 


to recover the Nh. hinself later, one cannot know, This ambiguity of 
4 


status of the go Mission property and the looting which subsequently 


occurred were duplicated in sone degree in every Mission in the area. _ 
United States 3 took possession of the San Iuie Rey Mission the fol- 
lowing year, and were were stationed there intermittently for three 
years. 11 ostensibly to prevent further looting or degpoilation of the 


property. 


Whatever nay have been questionable about American occupation in 


1846 and 1847 the Army, from all evidence available, seens to have been 
officially concerned to respect all valid religious holdings, the welfare 


of the clergy, and the relations of the priests with the Indian neophytes} 


: | | Headquarters, Tenth Military. 
2 25 Department, Santa Ber bara 
California 
August 2, 1847 


Sir: Should any of the Catholic priests come to the Mission of San 
Inis Rey, either to locate there permanently, or for the performance 
of. any of their religious duties, you will not only cause them to be 
treated with great courtesy and kindness, but they are to have any of 
the apartments they desire, and any product of the miggion farms for 
their own use, and the entire management of the Indians, 80 far as it 
relates to their relations with the Mesion and Mission farms, the 
only obJect in placing you in charge of the Mission and its property 
being to guard it from desecration and vas te. 


I am, Sir, very respectfully, your obedient gervant, 


R. B. Mason, Colonel let Dragoons 
Governor of California 


Captain J. D. Hanter, Sub-Indian Agent, present. 12 | 


mid, p. 215 
L2gxec. Document, Wo, 17, ar 4 Congress, 1st Session, 1848. e 


in Bancroft Nr . Cite, v. V, p. 621. Hunter vas a Mormon who - 
came to California in January, 1847 with the Battalion, 


\ 


Though this responsibility for the protection of the rights of 
the priests and religious properties was doudtless officially sincere, there 
were numerous results of American occupation which had Uanetrically oppo=- 
alte effects to these plous expressions from the military, From San Juan 
Capistrano Tather Oliva wrote the commander at Los Angeles, October 1847, 
complaining about the removal of tiles from the roof of the San Diego 
Mssion by order of the captain of the United States troops there. 13 The 
troops referred to vere the Mormon 1Jolunteers" under Captain Daniel C. Davis, 
It is obvious that no serious attempt to guard the old Franci scan 
Church was made, and both the military command and the Mormon soldiers nust 
be held accountable for the looting which took place, Mies Apolianaria 
Lorenzana, who had been responsible for the church's linen goods in happier 
days, and had retired with Father Oliva to San Juan wrote from that latter 
place to father J. J. Jimeno, the acting cugtodian of the Church s proper- 
ties! 
January 25, 1848 
Viva Jesus! 
Rev. Tr. Presidente Joge Joaquin Jineno 
My Very Rev. Father: | 
After ealuting Your Reverence with the respect and affection which” 
I entertain for you, I pass on to commnicate to Your Reverence by 
means of this letter that from persons worthy of credit we have received 
notice that the doors of the church of Misslon San Diego have been re- 
moved; and that from the wardrobes, in which the sacred vessel s and 
other valuables ugvally adorning the altar were preserved, they took 
out the chalices and 81 lver candlesticks. It is not known what other 
valuables they may have taken out, because sone have been found buried 
in the arroyo, others in the taverns, and others in the emithy of the 
Anericans, already broken to pieces. . . robbery nust be attributed to the 


American soldiers. "Therefore, father Presidente, this information has 
been gad and painful to me, Hence I was determined to bring away all 


L3pngelhardt, San Diego Migeion, gn. cit. p- 258 


— 


the vestments and valuables of said church; but I shal 1 not do 80 
until I know the pleasure and will of Your Reverence and of the Admin- 
ilstrator of the Diocese, to whom also I am writing the game news, I 
also wish to tell Your Reverence that in case perniss ion is granted me 
to take away all those goods of the church as soon as it please God, 

I oblige mygelf to go there and fetch then as soon as I can; for just 


now I have no mind to go to San Diego, in order not to deprive nyself 
longer of epiritual comfort, ete. 1 14 WW; | 


On the sane day Miss Lorenzana wrote another letter protesting the 
devastation at the San Luis Rey Mission, thirty miles north of San Diego: 


In the month of February of the past year , and by order of the deceaged 
Father Vicente, I went to Mission San Ianis [Rey] in order to recover a 
chalice which had been throwm into the arroyo. At the sane time he 
commissloned me to bring the books which I might find and whatever else 
might have remained of the church goods; for the linen goods and the 
vestments had already been brought away by order of the Governor (R. B. 
Mason). The books IT placed in two boxes with sone account books, and 
unbound documents, The parish books (Misgion Registers) 15 1 found torn 
and without covers; that is to say, the Marriage Register, the Confirma- 
tion Register, and the ]ibro de Patenteg, 80 far it has not been pos- 
8ible to find the others. I deposited them, together with sone 


gculptured ang. painted images, at Santa Margarita, the ranch of the 
enero Pico. 18 


thin two weeks after Mes Lorenzana's protest letters, Eatudillo, 
the acting adninistrator of the San Diego Mission, reported either the same 
or additional thefts, He urged that the crime “should not remain unpuni shed,“ 


bat had no hope of securing the thieves's identity, 17 


14Tvid, p. 259 

E51n accordance with strict regulations, every Mission in Cali for- 
nia had kept the following books: (1) Register o': Baptiens; (2) Regi ster 
of Marriages; (3) Register of Durialet (4) Register of Confirmations; (5) 
Padron or Negi ster of all neophytes, and the (6) libro de Patentes, in which 


vere transeri bed Circulars of Superiors, Fastoral Letters of the Bi shop, and 
Decrees of the King, mese books usually contained about 150 or 200 blank 


| foliog. They were bound in flexible leather; generally one of the covers 


overlapped the front edge of the book and it was fastened to the other cover 
by means of leather strings. Ingelhardt, San Jaig Rey Migelon, (San Fran- 
cisco: The J. I. . Co., 1921), p. 224 


15 gelhardt, gan Ness Mienion, an. , p- 259 


17M. p. 259 


On August 9, 1848, eix months later, Colonel Stevenson informed 
Governor Mason the property was worth gomething now; in a few zonths there 
will be nothing ler t. 18 Within two weeks H. V. Halleck, Iioutonant in the 
Ar Bngilneers and beer ebene of State for California, wrote to Father bio, 
giving an inventory of the moveable and gelf-noving property of San Diego 
Mission then in the bands of Philip Crostwaite“, who was the lessee of the 
property by that tine. 10 It vas in July of the next year (1849) that Hal- 
leck wrote Governor Mason asking him to turn over the Miesion to Father 

| Rubio, If the latter, the Vicar-General of the Catholic Church, vere un- 

able to adnminister it, Halleck recommended. that 1t be 2014, and its Pure 
chase price be turned into public funds, 20 

The next observation chronologically of the San Diego Mission vas 
on October 31 (1849) by lieutenant . O. C. Ord, who reported many des ti tute 
immigrants at San Diego, and that no bread, flour or sugar could be pur- 
chased in the tom. On November 6 in a report to Major A. R. 8. Canby he 
gave a description of the "good frigate harbor -- the tt on the coast.“ 
The twenty poorly built adobe honses and two good ones vere five miles from 
anchorage. He followed the dusty, chnck-holed trail seven miles to the 


Mieuton, IThere®, he wrote, "7 found the old walls tumbling in, and every- 


thing going to ruin... the 14brary should be placed in charge of gomeone 


Interested in its preservation. #21 


— —— 


185114. p. 202 
1914. p. 262 
4 

21144, wp. 263, 264 


. 
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The firet vecculer priest“ 22 ane Rev. Juan Crytsostond Holbein 


. had arrived by July of 1849 and was probably allowed to bold Vaes in the 
dilapidated old pile until the clains of Miesion Properties could be heard 
before the United States Land Comni 8610n. 8 


Tho Mexican Var 

The United States had had * half-Century of contact with Califor- 
nia before annexation took place. Traders, mountain men, and chip crows 
dealing with hides, trappors, and by 1846 several hundred American set tler 
these had aroused interest in many parts of the Wation. As early as 1835 i 
Fresident Andrew Jackson had offered Mexico half a million dollars for San 
Francisco Bay and the northern part of "is province, During Van Buren's 
period in office (1837-1841) no actual purchase was attempted but national 
leaders were concerned at rumors of a 5 protectorate, Jot long af ter- 
wards rumors of Britisch annexation were widespread. President Janes K. Polk, 
having promised to — the territory if poss1 ble, reasserted the Monroe 
Doctrine in nil tant 8 A believer in the doctrine of Manifest 
Destiny he attempted to purchase California for $40,000,000 but Mexico 
refused. In the meantime, in the Spring of 1846 a group of Californians in 


224.0, unconnected with one of the Orders, but rather directly 
| under the Mocese. 


| 32 at the urging of Senator Villilam M. win from Cali for- 
nia enacted March 3, 1851 a Land Act for hearings on all California titles 

| held under Spani ch or Mexican grants, The Board was doubtless sincere and 
patiently held hearings for five years, concerning 800 cages, involving 
12,000,000 aer. Put these hearings were nearly all conducted in San Fran- 
disco. Southern California lanid-owners vere greatly handicapped. In 1859, 

' the Catholic Church obtained a settlenent in the courts for a fraction of the 
worth of vast Miezion properties, In 1865 a final gettlement was signed by 
President Abraham Lincoln, Robert 8. Cleland gives a comprehensive analysls 
of the Land Act and its aftermath in Cattle on a Thaucand Hills, (San . 
Calif. 1 The Huntington Library, 262), pp. 33-50. 1 


the northern part declared their independence of Mexico set ting up a 


"Republic! with a Bear Flag as thoir eyndol, 

The Mexican Var was precipitated, of course, in regard to the 
territory of Texas, Vhile the Var was fought south of the Rio Grande, 
President Polk was careful to see that territories on the boat were %oc- 
eupied“ leet they fall into Britioh- hands. Commodore John D. Sloat, there- 
fore, who commanded the American Pacific Fleet, raised the Stars and Stripes 


at Monterey Bay on July 7, 1846. In the mneantine, Colonel (later General) 


Stephen F, Kearney received word at fort Leavenworth, Kansas to rai 90 A 
Battalion of men and march Vest just North of the Texas territory to 
boning the southern part of California, Kearney was ins tructed by Presi- 
dent Polk to raise the Battalion from members of the Church of Jesus christ 
of Latter-day Saints, who were camped upon the banks of the Missouri river 
at the pregent ste of Council Bluffs, Iowa, 24 


Origin of the Mormons 
Joseph Smith, a restless and energetic young man in Palnyra, 


Vev York, had embraced a neu faith in 1820 in the *burnt over“ Uotrict,** 
Vithin a decade his 000 0 vas pub li shed in the Book of Hernen - It 
Claimed to be the Nord of God delivered by the angel Moroni, regarding the 
"Sacred Hetory of Ancient Anerica from Iarliest Ages after the Flood to the 


Beginning of the Hf th Century of the Christian Ira.“ Among Snith's nost 


/ 


— . — 
— — * 


4 canghey, gp. Ata, ch. 15 


257, E. Bvans, uam An ih an Anericar Prophet. (Wow York; 
The Macnillan 00., 1933) is friendly; the nost complete biography but eritical 


is Farm M. Brodie, Yo Man Knows My Eiatory, (New York: Alfred 4. Knopf, 1954). 
26n00k of Mormon, Hrst 041 A⁰n. (Palmyra, New Tork: . B, 


Grandin, for the author, 1830). 


loyal followers vere members of his fanily. He was aided also by Sidney 
Rigdon, a Baptiet and a M eeiple 1.6. Mseiples of Chriet | before become - 
ing a Mormon, and by others of both ability and ferver, who noved the 
growing colony to Ohio, and later, because of peresecution, to Miszouri., 
After turbulent years there, the Saints created an entire new ci ty at Nau- 
voo, Illinois, But, again due to the violence of their enemies, resulting 
in the tragic death of Joseph Smith, the Saints were determined to found 
an Ire far renoved from past suffering.“ 2 

Although there vere Uieaffocted groups among the Mormons, the 
creat majority gave loyalty to one of the moat effective religious leaders 
of the Vineteenth Century, Brigham Young, who Wendt them through the 
incredible hardships of the Hinter of 1845-46 o Vinter Quarters on the 
banks of the Minvouri.® Orogon, California, Sonora, Texas, Vancouver 


Island and the Great Basin of the Salt Lake were all nominated as potential 


21tes®? for the fifteen thousand Balint. 6 


It was at this period when their future was 80 uncertain and their 
destiny wee being debated, that on June 19, 1846 Kearney addressed an urgent 


hn, Th 


 request to the Mormone that since they were desireus of enigrating to 


California® they should rel se four or five companies to Join him in his” 


— . — —— — — 


27 The me official history ws dog nun *. Roberts, & _Com- 
1 ) hm +7 \ | 6 vols, 
(salt Lake ty, Via "Pnccred ove — 120 : the nost complete critical 


history is by William 4. Minn, The Story of the Morwons, (Vow Tork: Tho 
Macaillan Oo, 1923). 


287ks nost recent eympathetic TEAR: is by Ray B. Nest, Jr., 
Kinglom of the Saints, (Vew York: Viking, 1957). The most complete, but 
highly eritical life is by M, R. Werner, —— * r Harcourt, 


: 6 k. Bunter, che Mormon Corridor“, The reifte Baterient 
fil. (San Francisco: 1939), p. 179 


— 


| — | 
expedition to that country, Your women as laundreeges were to be allowed 


each company. 0 Bri gham Young, af ter consultation with his advioors,. 
deelded that a Battalion ahoul4 be raised. and gere than five hundred men, 
thirty-five women and many children were ready to begin, 


On July 20 the first 200 miles of the "forced and veart sone narch“ 
began, straicht south from Winter Quarters to Fort Leavenworth, Kanzas. For 
ten days there was no military equipment but Captain James Allen proved _ 
| friendly and helpful as a commanding officer of the U. 83. Aru. At the Fort, 
equipment such as tents and adequate clothing were provided, Medical help 
was furnished by George B, anderson, an iy physiclan, although bitter 
antagonl en developed between hin and the Battalion, both because he ized 
only one medicine, calamel, and docames of his many for the Mormon 
religion, The mach longer narch from the Yort south and est to Santa Fe 
vas nade under a legs friendly commander than Allen, Iieutenant Smith, Two 
gegnents of the Battalion had to be Mee for health reasons, and either 
returned to the i River or Joined a enall Mormon colony at Pueblo in 
Colorado terri tory. I | | 

By October 3, the major part of the Battalion reached Santa Te, 
not without severe hardehips and several deaths. There, with food and vater 


repleni shed, they were further bear tened at the news fron 0alifornia that 


_— —— — 


SOxoarneyts entire letter in Sergeant Daniel Tyler, 4 Concige 
Batory of the Mornon Battealon in the Mexican Nat, (n. p. 1 1881), p. 114. 


Mzylert e ddary has already been mentioned. The other complete 
243417 account“ of the Battalion is found in 7. 4. Golder, . 4. Bailey, and 
J. L. Snith, cds., The March of the Mormon Battalion, (New York: The 
Century Co., 1928), incorporating the diary of Henry Standage. 


Californian and Mexican oppo e tion to Ameri can occupation was negligible, 
and that the American flag waved over most settlenente in that territory. 
They could not know that there were 8111 serious skirni shes to take place. 
Learney, by now a General, was at Santa Yo with several thousand regular 
American troops, He put a trained Vestern officer, Colonel Phillip St, 

| George Cooke in command of the Battalion, and the reaction of the Saints 
was appocctattve, With one hundred picked' experience troops, General 
Kearney proceled the Battalion from Santa Ye to Join General John C. Fremont, 
who was marching southward in California fron Monterey, The Mormons were to 
follow, at their obviously slower pose, the trail male by Keernoy! s pack» 
train. Stephen C. Joster was to be their interpreter®? while Veaver, Chare 
bonneau and Leroux wore to act as guides, 

The Battalion, reiuced to three hundred by 111ness, death and the 
necesei ty of numerous women and children having had to return, now headed 
South and west, for the moet arduous part of their epochal Journey, Nations 
for but sixty days were taken, and when 1t became apparent that their march 
would take Longer, three-fourths rations becane normal, eut soon to half 
codes. The lack of water; the Lnadequato food for both humans and for 
animals; the heavy cands, which required heavy wagons to be pushed and then 
pulled in sone instances; the ragged clothing which gave scant protection 
from the intense heat at the beginning, and the bitter cold as they appro- 
ached the mountains; numerous nen tramping hundreds of miles without ghoes; 
the necessity for long stops when with pick=axe & road was wrosted from the 
$0144 rock — all these vicieeitudes and more were & part of that tolleone 


Journey through Tuscon, the intereection of Kearney's trail at the Rio 


; 32100 J. Mair, A- Canturr of Mormon Activities in California, 
(Salt Lake; Donerot News Press, n. 4.) , Pp. 54, Foster became the first 
Mayor of Los Angeles in the Anerican Period. | 1 


Grande , down the Gila River to the W and finally up and over the 
ni ghty ere Nevada range in the niddle of Vinker, 

Deep! te the constant angui sh of their physical and moral ehaustion 
the two complete dieries of members of the Bat tal ion are perceptive in noting 
the loneliness of the dogert; the o of grass "often rolling in long 
8wells to the horizeng?, the great herds of buffalo, deer, antelepe, boar, 
Volvos; the villages of Indians, acts gngplcions but with sone Nene 
and th every opportunity they maintained prayers and worahip, On 
- -- Jamuary 29, 1347 the di aheartened aur vi vors n resched Warner! a 44,000 
acre ranch, about forty nilos neridoasd of gan Diego, gleried in frech vater, 
ate their first Fresh beef for weeks, and Ver e grateful for the end of 
innumerable privations and dinheartening logoes in death. 

It was there chat the Moruons learned that in the very valley here 
now they Peated General Kearney had won a que tionable victory over the 
„cli forniane-² en December 12, By January 10 Los Angeles had surrendered, 
and three days later cane the Calmenga Gapituletion, by which 11 organized | 
reaietance to the United sta tos oensed. 34 
The change in the political ako.  thoyeZore, brought a change 
in. the Battalion orders. Instead of proceeding to tho pueblo de Los 
Angeles as they had previcusly been directed, the troops vero ordered to San 
Diego for guard duty, Though phyaically deb 411i tated the three hwndr 


and five women who had endured tho entire march were rot ngen! tive 0 tho 


chte on their trek: they observed the droves of cattle, horses and mules; 


the vast areas of the renchog: and their firet Mission — nov deer tod — 


— — — — 


353411 citizens of Mexico vere called "0alifornians" until 1850, 
This was to distingui ch then principally from citizens of the United States 
al though there vere enall groups of many. nationalities in the three puobles 
in southern California. 


| —— W. Cites PPPs 281, 282, 


at San Luis Rey: 


mo immense pile of building, illumined by the pale cold rays of the 
moon, stood out in bold relief on the din horizon, a monument of the 
zeal of the indefatigable priest by whom 1t was built, 5 | 

The gane officer was iupreasd with the public square of the Miggion....a 


1arge adobe Catholic urch, and 6 row of minor bulldings.. a large reser- 


voir used for bathing, vaching clothes and watering the garden. 88 6111 
another member of the Pattalion noted the ., olive trees, pepper trees, 
orange trees. . aud fine building... said to bo the finest. . . in upper Cali- 
ternia. 87 pour niles beyond the M4 661 the soldiers vieved the Pacific | ; 
oceen for the firat time, and they wore overcons with nostalgia for bone: 
„„ hare, oh whore were our fathers, mothers, brothers, ais ters, wives 
and children whom we had left in the howling wildernses, emong gaveges, 
or at Vauvoo [illinois] gubJoct to the erueltios of tho nobst . . . de 
comforted ourselves with the fact that 1t was the "Lord'a businest to 


provide for Ae faints," and that He vas "not slack concerning His 
prosi ces, 138 


* PP DN 


On Jarmary 29, 1847, however, when the tortuous Journey had finally 
ended at den Diego, the Mormon Battalion had coupleted "the longeot merch 
ever made by an infantry enit® 39 zA eutenant Colonel Fhilip 8. Cooke, their 
counanding officer, addressed then as they wore quartered in the abandonsd 
014 San Diogo Micnion the day following their arrival: 


— 


35 W 


5 Major . H. Nory. 
382% 1er, one Ata, P. 264 
8790 14er, . , p. 209 
88 ryler, Wa. alt, p. 262 

DP garl E. Heilbron, ed., * (san Diego: | 

San Diogo Presse Uub, 1936), pp. 74-76, It notes: Xonophan's retreat (401 B. C.) | 


15 miles; Doniphan's expedition from Santa Te to Matanoras, Mexico (1864) 1400 | 
miles; Mormon Battalion (1846-47) 1870 niles. | | -—L 


ns Aa Sits, Pp. 140, 141, quoting 


The Iieutenant-Colonel commanding congratulates the Battalion on their 
safe arrival on the ahore of the Pacific Ocean and the conclusion of 
their march of over two thousand miles, 


Hintory may be searched in vain for an equal march of infantry, Half 
of it has been through a wilderness where nothing but gavages and wild 
2 are found, or desert where, for want of water, there is no live. 

creature, There with almost hopelegs labor we have dug deep wells, 
which future travelers will enjoy, Vithout a guide who had traversed 
them, we have ventured into tracklees table-lands where water was not 
found for several marches, Mth crow-bar and pack and axe in hand, ve 
have worked our way over mountains, which seened to defy aught save the 
wild goat, and hewed a passage through a chaem of living rock more 
narrow than our wagons, To bring these first wagons to the Pacific, ve 
have preserved the strength of our -males by herding them over large 
tracts, which you have laboriously guarded without logs, The garrigon 
of four pregidios of Sonora concentrated within the walls of Tucgon, 
gave us no pause. Ve drove them out, with their artillery, but our 

_ Intercourse with the citizens was unnarked by a single act of injustice, 
_ Thus, marching half-naked and half-fed; and living upon wild animals, 
we have discovered and nade a road of great value to our country. 0 


Their new quarters were the badly degpoiled San Diego Mission Church, the 
First of the ed nn chain of twenty-one Minions. 41 ' The United States 
Arny apparently had no hesi tation about using a former Church, congecrated - 
for worahip, as a barracks, Tyler's first reaction to the situation was 
geeningly ono of complete acceptance, probably due to the destruction that 
had already taken place: 3 

The buildings of the 014 Catholic 16810. . . were dilapidated, and 


only used by a few rather filthy Indians. The olive, date and gone 
ornamental trees were found in the garden of the Mis810n, 42 


Sojnta in California | 
- Two qualities of the nenber chip of the Battalion were singular in this 


frontier pueblo: their degree of education, and their religious devotion, 


— 


40pyler, on. Ala, vp. 254, 288 
UAnngelbardt, San Diogo Miegion, op. A. p. 24 
Eyler, gp. Ata, p. 254 > 


While two out of three volunteers for the Arny from Missouri had had to make 


a eros for their eignature, the recruiting officer of the Battalion was sur- 
prised that each of the original five hundred Mormons was able to sien his 
own name, Nen more significant was the religious discipline of the group: 


While we were in garrison, we made it a rule, when possible, to hold 
religious services on Sunday, which were frequently presided over by 
Captain Hunt, but gometimes by Father Pettigrew or Levi v. Hancock, 

As rany of the men of the Battalion were nembers of the Seventies! 
quoruns, *5 geventies' meetings were al c held occasionally, when cir- 
cunstances would permit; those were always presided over by Brother 
Hancock in lis capacity as one of the Hirst Presideney of that organi- 
zation, Brother Hancock was very zealous, and did his best to influence 
the men to live as their religion taught under every circumstance, He 
was really deserving of nuch credit for the seal and diligence he mani- 
feoted in his mieslonary work among his brethren, but it was very appar- 
ent that sone of the officers regarded his actions as officilous, and 
entertained a feeling of Jealougy towards him on that account, He, how- 
over, denied the imputation that he was prompted by any other than the 
dest and purest of motives, and he retained. the good feelings of the 
others and his influence among them, HO VUTERGFONEANG the prejudice that 
ois ted towards him among thoge few officers, 


/ 


The Mormon Journals record numerous experiences of their Sunday 
services being used to street bagic religious beliefs and practical Chris 
tian behavior, One Sunday at two o'clock in the afternoon 6. P. Dykes, at 
Captain Hunt's request, preached on the second chapter of Daniel, Another 
Sunday Elier Daniel Tyler spoke on the 1 por tance of "revering the name of 
Deity and avoiding ein of every kind, and of our duties to each other," 
Another Sunday Tyler preached on the necersi ty of renendering Covenants, 


— — 
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ut her forms of organization that were from time to tine decided 
on vere announced in a revelation dated Merch 28, 1835 (Sec. 107)... There 
vere to be three Preeiding High Priests to form a Quorum of the Preaidency 
of the church: a Seventy, called to preach the Gospel, who would form a Quorum 
equal in authority to the Quorum of the Twelve, and be presided over by seven 
of their nunber. Smith (Joseph Smith) goon organized two of these Quorums of 
Seventies, At the time of the dedication of the Temple at Nauvoo (Illinois) 
in 1844, there were fifteen of then. . . ., Iinn, op, cite, P. 120. 


+4727ler, Oe ita, p. 266. 


oxpecially against wearing and other vices", 4 private, John Barownan, 


had been court-nartialled for going to sleep on guard duty when the Colonel, 
af ter bear ing all of the evidence, remitted the sentence, Barownan Yaccepted 
the Colonel's actions as a egpecific and direct answer to prayer, which (said 


Tyler) was doubtless a correct oconclusi0n. 55 


Adluatmant toe. New Country 
At this tine (1847) the Latter-day 800 compri ed the only non- 

Catholic religious community in California, The three hundred Mormons in the 
| Battalion undoudtedly knew of their co-religioniets, sinilar in nunber, who 

had eailed from New York to San Francigco the year previous under the leader- 

ship of Samuel Brannan , © 7 
| _ new life in the Spani sh-Mexl can eu] ture of southern California 
immediately reacted upon these Americans, distinctly a minority group in both 
lengnene and religion, At first the requirements of establiehing thensel ves 
at the Miseion, the building of fortifications there and at the harbor, and 
of performing guard duty kept the soldi ers well occupied, When gone 161 ture 
allowed them to visit the pueblo of San Diego four niles distant, the Batta- 
1ion members found themeelves regarded with suspicion. They were Americans, 
They were Mormons, They were gold er s. men the populace discovered, how- 
ever, that the newcomers were 8 intelligent and industrious, the 
aloofness changed to an attitude of acceptance, Aiding this change vas a 


naive adniration on the part of the Spaniard and Mexi can for stern nd 


ꝗͤ— — 


4614. pp. 210, 267, 268. 


4670 a deseription of this group see Paul Bailey, Sam Brannan and 
(Los Angeles: Veoterndore Press, 1953), pp. 29-31. By 1851 
when San Bernardino had been os tabl4 shed (gee ch. III of this study) more than 
1,000 Mormons had entered California, conpri sing by far the largest hon-Catho= 
lie religious commnity, Seo a recent but rather incomplete account of the 
entire matter in Muir, op, cite 


_Mi8-vestern American political and social patterns. The very fact that the 


Mormons represented these patterns gave then status. 7 
| As Anerican political and military pover acoumed a geni-pernanent 
achievement the populace, having experienced a turbulant political eituation 
for three decades, probably welcomed sone etability, When the rarely military 
duties had been fulfilled, the soldiers were allowed to gupplement their mager 
i mA tar pay by taking part-time Jobs in the town. Macken thing. carpentry, 
vell-tigging, white-waahing, and brick-burning were performed with ekill, The 
industry of the nevcomers was electric 1n 16 effect upon the gleepy communi ty 
by the seat 40,000 bricks were burned, nearly every building was whitewached 
and many end tios repaired by the be capable Nornons, 4 + 
The Battalion members, because of their striet POIs were 
shocked at certain practices of both the Californians and the Indians, Ac 
8 the former, they observed with interest the silts and satins of the Calie 
fornla ladies on dress occasions: they sew that these women were "exceedingly 
fair“ but they Learned that their reputation for morality and virtue vas not 
the en. * i | | 8 | 1 
As for the Indians, and as manner in which they were treated by 
their Californian overlords, the Mormons were grieved at the method in which 
"duationn was allegedly 41 gpensed among the neophytes? 
The Indians who were located about San Diego, n. stole each 


other's vives. hen caught, they were put in stocks for a few days, 
and gometimes weeks, as a punighnent, The stocks consioted of two 


71 ; 
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| *7y611dron, Wan Sites p. 75 
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Dene, op. Site. p. 285 
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hewn logs, one above the other, with seni-eireles cut in each 80 as to 
form a round hole, when Joined together, large enough to go around the 
neck, and another anal ler on each side 1a chick to place the legs. To 
put culprits in, the top log had to de raised, and, after the head and 
feet had been put in place, it was again lowered and secured, leaving 
the head and feet en one side and the body on the other, resting on the 
ground. Sonetimes Md the head, and at others, only tho feet, were 
put in the stocks. e 


Meines 
Mithin a brief tine, however, one company was assiamed to San . 
Rey and three companies to the Los Angeles eren. Leaving but a fifth of the 
Battalion in gan Diego. Among those aes1gned to the one mndred and fifty 
mile march northward was one Henry Standage; stopping for & time at san Luis 
Rey he visited the Indian village and neditated on "The Restoration®®) and 


the words of Ieaiah 65120, rejoicing in a now Jerusal ent the entire nilitery 


experience through which he was passing had convinced hin thai the Ane of 


Restitution“ B52 has begun, 


80g. 


SluThey believe that God does now reveal to his people nany things 

. as in days of old; that the heavens are not sealed, tut that nany i portant 
things are yet to be revealed pertaining to the kingdom of God; in the Iiteral 
gathering of Israel in the restoration of the ten tribes;. that Jerugalem will 
de rebuilt; that Zion shall be established on the American continent, and 

that the Saviour, in the millennium, will reign personally on the earth, 

which shall eventually become a celestial sphere and the eternal abode of the 
righteous", J. A. Van Pelt, "Mormons", 


The New Shafſ-Herzoe Encyclopedia. of 
1910), v. Fir. 25. 8. . Jackson, a., (New Tork: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 


S204 more comprehensive tern than Restoration., Reatoration nens 


61.mply the return to earth of the church that was established in apostolic 
days on the teaching of Jesus christ. + The founding of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of the Latter-day Saints is believed by the Mormons to have been a 
otop in this direction, Restitution Beans the return of the res tor ed church 
of everything comprinsed in the divine plan as rapidly as the people can | 
receive and understand ths laws." Ibid. 


On March 18 when the soldiers left for Los Angeles, Standage 
wrapped sone raw hides about his feet, as did many others unable to purchase 
shoes in San Diego, since none were to be had: 5 


(March 20) Struck tents at fun Rige and nar cht d 10 miles on the Sea 
Beach, Then took up a valley of very rich land for three miles, when 
we cane to 8t. John's Messen, | San Juan Capi strand] a large stone 
building, rent by earthquake, sone 30 years ago. Plenty of beautiful 
fruit trees here such as Quince, Pear, Apple, Orange, Fig, Olive, 
Pepper, Date and a large Vineyard, Campld this evening at Foster's 
Range. I enffered much today ny feet being very gore, The raw hide 
with which I had bound my feet around having become very hard by the 
Sunt March'd as rear Guard and guarded miles through the night. 53 | 
| (March 23) This wrning ve vaded San Gabriel [River] and arrived in 
Pueblo de Los Angeles about noon, found it a very pleasant place, mach 
Land cultivated here. It lies en the San Pedro River. March'd into 
Town' and there being no Quarters convenient for us we returned 1 mile 
and camp'!d while the Regulars (Dragoons) staid in town with the Colonel. 
Camp? in a beautiful green close to the Indian Ranchagee ranch], in 


sicht of the town of Pueblo, Tat stinking beef dealt to us (Col's. 


N The three companies that were assigned to Los Angeles were employed 
in constructing their own camp a little distance south of the pueblo, in 
building a fort, and 1n guard duty at the Cajon pass, forty miles east. They 
were adversely impressed with what they saw of village life. Ths place was 

a "center of di tion and profligacy*, It could boast, perhaps, of more 
lewiness than any other upon the coast“. sunday horse- racing, gambling and 
 drunkenness offended dhe etrict morals of the Mormons, The Spaniard's con- 

uct in the grog shops "with the 2quaws 18 really filthy and diegueting even 

in the day tine.“ The newoonere heard of ganbling 10880 of five — . 
dollars in a night; they ahunned the bull fighting on Sunday; they were appal- 


led at the "loathsome diseases among the Regular United States Troops", 


— — —— 
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The Mormon view of Catholiciem was critical; and the 0 was 
probably bazed en mi gunderstanding of Catholic practice, upon a def ensi ve 
attitude about its own religion chi ch 8 — and partially upon the 
mores of many of the Indian "Gatholice! as a result of the gecularization 
of the Miesions, as lamentable to many Catholics as to non-Catholics, The 
Mormons were nevertheless interos ted in all non-Mormon religious practices: 


9. a marriage occurred in the tom, the parties to which were a sea 
captain and a spanish lady, The ceremony was performed by a Catholic 
Priest |probably Father Loatrade |. Cannon and mugketry were fired, 
while the wedding procession was narching, Teasting and drinking were 
kept up all nicht. Sonetines such perties were kept up three or four 

days and nights in success on, and the newly married couple not allowed 
to sleep during that tine. Such weddings frequently cost from three 
. 8 eight hundred dollars, The bridegroom had al 1 the expenses 
to pay. 


The only ganctuary in Los Angeles, the Plaza Church, naturally 


drew the attention of the Saints, It was Tiolerably sized“, built of undurnt 
briok, with its roof constructed of reeds, and being pitched on the outside. 


In June the first opportunity cane for the strangers to observe a Church 
festival: 


This day is a great day with the Roman Catholics here. Kept in commen- 
oration ff „ The inhabitants of Pueblo have. been gweeping 
the public square for tw days past, and this morning they erected four 
stages, one in each corner of the square, also erecting an altar at 
each place, making it of green bughes, and decorated with roses, 
stripes of white cloth and very handgome (Sapaypas) | Serapes] . beauti- 
ful, highly-colored  ghawls or a kind of outside covering thrown around 
the man while. on horseback, were thrown on the ground, Service con- 
nenced in the Church at 10 A.M. Colonel Stevenson ordered one piece 
of cannon to be brought into the square and one Co, I. T. Volunteers 
turned out to act as a guard during the day and to convince the Spani- 
ards they ghould be protected in their rites and ceremonies as Roman 
Catholics. As goon as mags was performed in the church, the Priest 
with a long retinue of attendants came out into the Square, the Priest 
performing certain rites at each of the altare, The band belonging to 
the Nev Tork Volunteers playing while the procession was passing from 
corner to corner and the inhabitants showering roses all the tine on 
the Priept's head and spreading costly garments on the ground for him 


— 
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to walk on. The * firing at intervals as the procession moved 
from place to place, | 1 


* 


Reallistic aotails « the Mormon military 1ife ies not ching. 
Arny supplies vere sppaently shipped from the last Coast to San Diego and 
dotachnents from other military posts were sent to the latter port periodi- 
cally for foodstuff s, whi ch also furthered frequent contact between the 
gcatterod units of Saints, New came to the Los Angeles! companies, for 
| example, of the death of the wife of Captain Jesse D. Hunter, the funeral 
| discourse having been preached by Blder William Hyde. urs. Hunter had been 
a "very estinable lady and a faithful Latter-day Saint“ and left a male child 
two weeks oli, Private Dunham had died of an Wulcer on the brain“ and was 
buried beside Mrs, Hunter. Ace from San Diego came the word that David 
Smith had been "killed by a dose of calomel" administered by Dr. ganderson . 5 


Religious Obagervances ani Community Problems 


\ 


The Saints in Los Angeles did not neglect their religious obser- 


vances, and seeningly their superior officers (non-Mormons) cooperated with 
them to that endt | 


(Sunday) This morning I met with the Seventies as before appointed, 
Singing and remarks by President St. John on the evils arising in the 
Battalion, to-wit: drunkenness, gvearing and intercour se with the 
8quavs &c, 4 vote taken to see if this body of 70s were willing fo 
unite to use their influence in putting dom these vices &c, Carried 
unanimously, Pres, St. John voted in as Senior President of this 
Quorum and James ©, Andrew Iptle, Daniel Browell, — Homes, Frederic 
Targney, — Villey, be his Counsel lors, a Quorum being organized, 
tone remarks were nade by the Presidents, also by Elder Canfield on 


—_ AN 
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560% der, gp, Cites, pp. 223, 224 


572y1er, op. Site, IP. 281, 284, 285; Golder, . El, p. 295 


the ti of gome in the camp 40. John Allen's case taken into 
consideration and that he be cut off from the Church, 
Adjourned sine die, 58 


A month later Tyler noted in his diary: 
Religious services were held by the detachment every Sunday, which 
were generally well attended by eatrangers, and Lieutenant Wm, Hyde, 
and others, delivered a number of excellent discourses and lectures 
- which gave general satisfaction to all parties. 4 society was aleo 
organized, entitled the Young Men's Club, for the purpose of lectur- 


ing, reciting, declaining and debating, etc. a kind of Young Men's 
Natual Improvement Az80ciation,®? 


Sometimes at their Sunday services the preaching was done by 
"Br. Villey*. Again, when Captain Jefferson Hant called then together, Elders 
Pettigrew and Hancock would preach upon. such a gubJject as "the necessity of 
keeping ourselves from being polluted“ . By late June, when the talk of being 
nustered out was strong, the services dealt with a cogent injunction for the 
men to return, hunt out and relieve four outcast di senfranchi sed families" 
and the Saints generally, who were having & struggle to establish theagelves. 
in the Great Basin of the Salt Lake. 


Two problems as8ailed the Mormon community in Los Angeles: hog- 


tility from without, 0 and lack of discipline in non-Mormons who belenged - 


_- 


88614, p. 218 
S ler, Ma, A. 284 
SOngormon Battalion Song" by Thomas Morris 


411 hail the brave Battalionl Oler many a barren desert 
The noble, valiant band, 1 Our weary feet have trod, 
mat vent and served our country To find, where, unnolested, 
Vith willing heart and hand, The Saints can vor chip God. 
Altho! we're called disloyal Ve've built up many cities -- 
By many & tongue and pen, Ve're building temples, too; 
Our nation boasts no 8oldiers Which prove to all beholders 
30 true as "Mormon" nen. What "Mormon hands can do.“ 
Ibid, pp. 375, 876, | 


to the Battalion. The first was by far the more persistent. Rumors of 
the Mormon-anti-Mormon friction in the Missiesilppi Valley had undoubtedly 
preceded the Saints to the Coast. 4 strong resentnent against polygamy 
prevailed throughout the Nation, Colonel J. D. Stevenson, who had numerous 
contacts In southern California, wrote to Bri cham Young about the indignities 
heaped upon the Battalion when 1t first arrived. 81 
4 further instance of host 111 ty came from a highly controversial 
arny officer who was already playing an important, if sonewhat dubilons role, 
in California history, and who was later to become a United states Senator 
from the State. General John C. Fremont, having marched south from Monterey 
the year before during the Mexican Var, bad placed his nen at San Gabriel, 
about eight miles east of Los Angeles. He pretended to be the representa- 
tive of the United States in the embiguous political 84 tuation of 1847, but 
refused to surrender his troops to the official Army command 1n the Terri- 
tory s Frenont seems to have unlooged special antagonisms toward the Saints} 
(April) For sone reason unknown to us, and certainly without a quat 
cause, the men who componed Fremont's command nanifested a great deal 
of animogsity towards the Mormon Battalion, It was currently reported, 
and was probably true, that Fremont hinself did all he could to arougs 
this ill-feeling, not only among his own men but aleo among the native 
population, Ve were asmred by sone of the Mexicans that he had told 
them the Mormons" were caunibals, and egpecially fond of eating 
children. It geems, too, that the story gained sone credence among 


the natives, for their alynegs about yang near our camp for 
sone time was atyributed by them to this cause,©? 


The second problen was the lack of discipline by a few non-Mormons 


2 


in the Battalion, which brought certain diseredi t to- the Saints, 4A recal- 


citrant soldier, long a thorny per con in the Battalion, vas given effective 


Ascipline: 


618% his letter in this chapter 


sarrler, an cite, 276 


(June) One of the orders was relating to the case of John Allen, 
alias who belonged to Co. B of the Mormon Battalion and who 
had been in the calabooge sone several weeks for desertion of his 
post as a picket guard, He did not belong to the Church,. Vas cut 
off by a Quorum of 70s, at this place for drunkennees, ewearing and 
many other vices, He was baptized on our road to Santa Te. Joined 
the Battalion at Fort Leavenworth and never was a Mormon, manifesting 
a very ungovernable spirit throughout the whole of the Journey, His 
is to have half of his hair ghaved and to be drummed out of town, 88 


(three days later) This afternoon d. (J.) Allen had half his had 
8haved and at retreat was drummed out of town, being marched between 
four eentinels in charge of a Corporal, Drummers and fifors in the 
rear, He was narched throngh town at the point of a bayonet and the 
mislciangs played the Rognes March, lot allowed to return during the 
present var, and lo to be taken up and kept in irons 111 the 
lose of the war, 


The antagoni an from the non-Mormons geems to have boon SLOVLy re- 
auced by the exemplary bohavior of tho Battalion, But the nen ware restless 
and anxious to Join their fanilies. The Var for which they had enlioted had 
ceas ed before they ever reached the Pacific; the political situation 3:6 : 
not, seen gufficlently critical to perguade them that the continuance of their 
guard duty was essential; the main body of Latter-day Saints was already move 
ing by June 1847 into. the valley of the Salt Lake, N 

The fact that no 9 had yet been signed by the United Ststos 
with Mexico kept California technically a Mexican tenets and made it 
NeConnary for American troops to be continually on guard. against gporadic 
revol te. For this urgent reason the men were called together: 

Gol, J. D. Stevenson addressed the Battalion, strongly urging them to 
 enlist., But he made the nie take of closing his renarks; Tour patri- 
otium and obedienco to your officers have done mach towards removing 
the prejudice of the government and the commnity at largo, and I an 


sat 1 fed that another year's service would * you on a level with 
other communi ties, 


The Colonel, in this last remark, nicht be 1 to the hol rer that 


Welder, — g, p. 225 


| Serbia, p. 226 


gave a good bucketful of milk and then kicked 1t over, It was looked 
upon. as an ineult added to the injuries we had received without cause. 

de could challenge conpari son with the world for patriotien and every 
other virtue, and did not care to give further gacrifice to please 
pampering demagogues 55 


Numerous informal FEY pon taneously developed. Pro and anti- 
'« Army rYeactiong were voiced among the nen. In the meantime the officers 
celebrated the Fourth of July with olaborate Als tary ceremonies, The day 
following the feaet turned to mourningt 


This morning an invitation was given to the Battalion to attend the 
funeral proceesion of one of the Regulars who died last evening at 
the hospital. Orders given to appear on parade with our side arns at 
10k A. M. The procesgion left the Regular's quarters for the burying 
ground belonging to the Nom ch Church, it being the wich of the 
decsased to be buried there as he was a Roman Catholic, One Platoon 
of Regularg walked in front, The corpse was next carried by sone 
Regulars, The Horse-uged by the deceased in the service next, covered 
with black velvet, carrying the uniform of the deceased, arns, sabre, 
valise, 40. his boots being put into the stirrup the reverse of the 
common way. They following the rest of the Dragoons, Regimental band 
of the N.Y, Volunteers, I. T. Vols Companies, Mormon Battalion and the 
staff and in the rear a great many of the citizens al so went to the 
funeral, The band played slow marches going and the Platoon of Hon 
fired 3 tines over his grave, March'd to quarters at a quick pac 


Their officers, sensing the widespread antagoniem from the Mormons, 
deliberately asgumed a nov friendliness, But the enlisted men were anxious 


to be done with their tedious guard duty. And, despite lack of official per- 


mission, nearly everyone was making plans for the expectant journey to Salt 
| / 


Lake: 


Our officers are becoming more and more like nen. . . In as mach as they 
know that there are nen in, this battalion who stand as high and mich. 
higher in the pri es thood, 87 and therefore 1t geems as though they 
wisked to restore that confidence in sone neasure which they well 
know has departed during the last 12 months, Bree A.lytle & J. Pace 
were appointed to lead back the Co, to the chur ch, being the only two 


ssryler, op. Ata, P. 294 


66g014er, Wa. Lites p. 228 


segne prieethood is of two orders: the karonic (charged with necu- 

lar affairs) and the Melchieedec (charged with epiritual affairs), The lat- 
ter is the higher and may overrule the former, Every worthy adult member has 
a place in one or the other of these orders.” The New Shafſ-Herzog EBncyclo- 
nadie. of Relicious Knowledens Wha 4. „. VIII. p. 18 e | 


4 


who had at all times had respect unto the Priesthood of the Son of God 
and acted as Fathers to the brethren who were placed under then for 
12 months, Brs, Averett and 8t. John returned today from San Diego 
giving a favorable account of Co, B of this Battalion, They had no 


fort to build and have been privileged to work for the citizens for 
pay when off duty. 58 


On July 16, 1847 after about a year's service, the men of the 

Battalion were nustered out be Sima 4. 7 » Smith of the First Dragoons, 
United States Army. Four days later a anall manidor re-enlisted for a tern 
of eix months and were known as the "Mormon Volunteers, Garrisoned at San 
Diego they were to chown at the border of the territory all groups entgr- 
ing and leaving California on the South, to keep an wo on the Indians, and 
to prevent any irresponsible group from ugurping American power until the 
treaty between Mexico and the United States was settled. | 

5 While the Volunteers" as suned their We bali tee the major- 
ity of the former Battalion organized for its trek to the Utah Territory by 
way of Sacramento and Sutter's Mill. They purchased horses and supplies 
for what they knew would be an arduous journey, much of which would be 
through Indian-infested territory, through areas strongly b ern and 
through American commnities which would be strongly anti-Mormon, In several 
- groups the former Battalion members moved northward, Some joined the gize- 
able Mormon communi ty in San Francisco, others gecured work in the mines 
near Sacramento, but the hajority of. the men continued on to Salt Lake di ty. 


The "Volunteers" assigned to San Diego found that their garrigon 


duty was not arduous, and received perniesion. from their officers to accept 


part-time Jobs, as the Battalion members: bad done the previous year. San 
Diegans regpected them by now and used then in repairing carts, blackesmi the 


ing and in whitewashing, One of their guides, J. B. Charbonneau, vas appointed 


* 
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ss gyler, one itz, P. 228 


alcalde (Justice of peace) for the district. The temporary military Gover- 


nor of the Terri tory was R. B. Mason, who establighed a sub-agency for the 
Indians of bers California, and upon recommendation of colonel Steven- 
son, Captain Hunter of the volunteers“ was appointed agent. 89 By the fol- 
lowing March (1848) the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, cading all of Upper 
California to the United States, was effected, and the Mormong were mstered 
out or service. 4 highly partigan comment upon this incident was recorded 
by Fenry G,. Moyle of the Volunteers“: 
e citizens becane so attached to us that before our term of service 
expired, they got up a petition to the governor of California to use 


his influence to keep us 15 the service. The petition vas signed by 
every citizen in the tom. 0 | 


The former soldiers purchased a wagon — the first taken through 


4 


— — 


the Cajon pazes — and sone miles, and made the A ien mile Journey 

by the most direct route to Salt Lake City which was roached June 5, 1848.71 
Henry Standage, chronicler of the diary which older edi ted, prot- 

ably represented the most devout of the Saints, Tven 8, he noted that in 

1850 he was rebaptized at Brigham City (Territory of Utah), and on January 10 

of the following year he cloged his account; "This day I congecrated all I 


possess to the Church of Jesus Christ of Lo D. 8. emounting to about 600 
dollars. 


— 


sonngelhardt, Sen Meg Misgion, an. Aka, Pp. 142, 148. 
To ler, one aka, Pp. 330, 281. 
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72g014er, mne tits, P. 288 


decause of the atrong emotional reactions of contemporgries to the Mormon 
religion, as well as the highly partisan dretion to this faith on the part 
of the leaders of the Saints, 

E. E. Bancroft, who interviewed hundreds of elderly citizens in 
the 1370s, sone of vhou mist have known Battelion members, was inclined to 
doubt any real value of their service to the United States tor 42 service 


in southern California: 


The Mormons have alvays been disposed to over-estisate the value of 
their service during this period, attaching undue importance to the 
current rumors of impending revolt on the part of the Californians, 
and of the approach of Mexican troops to reconquer the province. 
They alte claim the credit of having enabled Kearney to sustain his 
authority againet the revolutionary pretensions of Front. 73 
111 Alexander Linn in a scholarly but hyper-critical volume, 
Tha Story of the Mormona, is eomewhat cynical about the whole episode. He 
believed the entire journey was an ingenious way for Brigham Young to trans- 
port a large number of Saints to the Pacific Coast with their expenses paid, 
General Kearney did not need then after the Battalion arrived, Iinn wrote, 
Ee als indicated two "claing® which the Mormons make of the Battalion: 
first, that the United States *commanded® their people to raioe an armed 
force; and second, that the Mormons saved“ California from Mexico and from 
Fremont , 74 
Bancroft and Linn are euthorities of such competence that their 
dest inony carnot bs regarded lightly, Over against their verdict, however, 
ve met place the following evidence: neither of the dierios of Battalion 
nenbers nakos the *cleing" which Linn alleges. In regard to Bancroft's in- 
eimation that the Army really did not need tho soldiers, 644 not want then, 


73pancroft, Qalifornia, an. Gita, v. V. Pp. 487. 


744mm, Ws ita, pp. 371-374. 


and finally, having them did not appreciate them: General Kearney, who had 


more reason to know of both the necessity for the troops and al so of their 
quality of service than any other per son, went out of his way to praise then 
on several occagions,'® Six months after they had been given honorable di- 
charge, Colonel J. D. Stevenson wrote Brigham Young! 


The battalion, under the Command of Col, Cooke, arrived at San Diego 
in the month of January, 1847, and IT am assured from the best author- 
ity, that there was a universal feeling of indignation among the people 
of the country, native as well as foreigner, against the U.S, for 
receiving your people in the service, and for a long time after I re- 
gumed the command of this Dietrict in May last this sane prejudice 
existed so strongly, that the inhabitants of this town absolutely 
ahunned your people when they met them in the streets, and this pre- 
Judice existed as well among the * and respec table as dhe 
Ignorant and Val gar 


But at the digbanding of the Battalion in July last, I had occasion 

to visit all the prominent places in the Disatrict, from Santa Barbara 
to San Diego, and 1 assure you that I everywhere found a strong feeling 
of respect entertained for your people among the native and foreign 
population of the country and an earnest desire expressed that they 
should be retained in service during the War and finally become per- 
manent residents of this section of country, and hence, as Captain 
Hunt and other officers of the gabtalion will tell you, desire to 
have them retained in gervice, 


Teaac Williams of the Chino ranch, his wife a Lugo and a Catholic, 
himeelf 4 Mexican citizen and therefore having an uncertain status with the 
American government, wrote to Brigham Young February 15, 1848 urging him to 
send five hundred "Sainte" in order to help fortify the southern California 
border}; 

„„ « Xou will, witbout doubt, be well received, and have a Territory of. 
about 700 miles to your sole command, By the wishes of the Governor 
and the few people in this quarter, I can with the utnost confidence 


gay that from the acquaintance your people have made in this country 
all that is necessary for you and your people is to manage as they 


7sryler, op. ite, p. 281, 282; Gelder, 9D. Sita, PP. 220, 221. 


enen tar of eiae (Salt Lake City); quoted 


ia Golder, ons Sita, pp. 267, 560. 


have done and I am under the impreesion you Will find hoepitable home 
for yourself and all your people hereafter, ””7 


To de sure, Williams, made uneasy by the suspicions of Americans 


toward him, may have been anxious to gell his ranch, and thus eager to 
encourage Mormon purchase. But 1t geems unlikely that he would commit hin- 
elf 80 unreservedly as he does in the words above without valid reason, 
since his record is one of sustained integrity. 

There is, moreover, undubitable evidence that the citizens of 
both Los Angeles and San Diego changed in their attitude from one of deep 
animoesilty to one of relative friendliness, The fact that Colonel Stevenson 
made 80 strong a plea for re-enlietment, that Mormons were given places of 
some reeponslbility in the California government in 1847 and 1848, that no 
charges of military incompetency or moral laxnees against the Battalion 


have been leveled -- all attest to the high respect accorded the men, 


_ The Incertain Years 

Al though The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was announced July 4, 

1848, the U. 8. Congress did not act at once to admit the territory as a 
State, The area contained people whom eastern America did not trust. The 

| question of whether the new State was to de slave or anti-slave caused 
president Tyler to recomend procrastination, 78 

In the meantime the 4incovery of gold in Northern California early 
in 1848 which became an emotional national fever by gumer, actually drained 


southern California of hundreds of her meager population, During 1849 Indian 


|  7130urna). Biotory, (Salt Lake City); quoted in Golder, gn, Git... 
pp. 270, 271. . | | 


78 caughey, W. Alta, pp. 327, 28. 


raids on ranches continued to be serious. Stephen C. Yoster, the inter- 
preter for the Mormon Battalion, now married into the prominent Catholic. 
family of Ingos, as Prefect of Los Angeles, addressed a letter to the 
territorial Governor, Bennett Riley, September 29, 1849 asking for arms and 


munitions for defense from both the Utes and the MoJjaves, '? 


Religiously the only change vas the departure of the Mormons, 


Five elderly Franciscans remained in the ruins of the Santa Barbara Miesion 
(see Chapter 7). Father Juan Holbein, the only gecular priest in the area, 
conducted Mass in Los Angeles, Neither the State Constitutional Convention 
of 1849 nor the act of Congress, September 9, 1880-5 Include California 
among the States, was to change culture in general and religion in particu- 
lar in any neasurable way. Southern California was to remain a typical 
cattle frontier for two decades after the Gold meh, 90 Yet valiant attempts 
to ootablich communities of wrahip were to be made by Catholic, Jevish 
and Protestants within the next three years, mose attempts, even though 
nost of them failed, were to become harbingers of stable religious con- 
| manities of southern California. 


Two events: Marchall's discovery of gold in 1848, and the 
formal admiasion of California into Statehood in September 1850,” were to 
change California from a remote land of fanciful tales on the perimeter | 
of the Spanish empire to the emotional canter of the world's interest. | 


The gold fever had several precise effects upon southern California, 


none more direct than the emptying of its three little towns of part of 


their population, Los Angeles, which for egeventy-five years had been 
the nost important gettlement in California, vas reduced overnight to a 
modest and notoriously lawless trading post in the nidst of enormous 
private estates, called ranchos, where cattle-raiging was the legiti- 
nate business, and cattle-rustling its illegitinate but widely prac- 
ticed counterpart. 

The non-Indian population of the three counties in the south 
numbered 5,513 in 1850.1 There was a graciousness of life in the 
leigurely 'Mexican hacienda that gave to the region for two decades a 
| charm which every traveler noted with appreciation. In violent con- 


trast, however, was the turbulent character of society in general: 


_ — 
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Lanta Barbara, 1, 185; Los Angeles, 3,530; San Diego, 798. 
| | (Vashington, 1853), 
Table I, P. 969. | 


» .. Crime was not linited to the horee-stealing, cattle-lifting 
depredations...but spread iteelf with catholic impartiality into 
every field... there vere degperadogs who preyed indiscriminately 
upon stagecoaches, freight caravans, and lonely travelers; notori- 
our Jad nen! who made wanton mider their avocation; professional 
camblers; escaped crininals and fugitives from justice; offscour - 
ings of hard-bitten commanities below the border; backwash from 
the nilnes; the ruffians of every sort whom the vigilance committees 
in the north had encouraged to migrate to other fields. Los Angeles 
was the natural rendezvous for a large part of this heterogeneous 
criminal element; and in its characteristically modest way the city 


boasted of more murders annually, in proportion to its population, 
than any other commnity in California. 


Mathaliem on the Trantier 
Of all the christian traditions probably none vas 80 vell-equip- 


ped for the new West as was the Methodist. By theology, temperament, and 


organization their circuit riders, largely unmarried men paid $400 a year, 
were ready to go anywhere that opportunity beckoned and conviction directed. 
In contrast to the Calviniem of the Preabyterians, Congrogationalists, and 
many of the Baptists, the Methodiste preached an Arminianiem: free grace, 
free will and individual reeponeibility.® 
: This optinistie religious perspective produced a temperament 
ideally sui ted to the frontier, It was easily identified with the indivi- 
dualien and the democracy of the West, The Methodists vere not afraid to 
sing, and their gogpel words were set to rhythmic msic that spoke to the 
heart more than 6 the intellect. Their type of organization was singu- 


larly effective. By the wise use of laynen to establish a "olaee", the 
harbinger of a church, leadership was available wherever a devout layman 
een. — Bla, ane ah. 5. 90 


lien Varren Sveot, RIA. of Methodiem in the Yast, (New Tork: 
Methodist Book Concern, 1920), p. 14 


lived, 4 well-supervised institutional life, utilizing bishops, confer- 


ences, and presiding elders, meant, despite the limitations of the frontier, © 
an effective organization. * 


"Death Taller* 
The first Protestant nis eionary to migrate to gouthern 0alifornia 


with the intention of ontabliehing pornanont work® was the Rev. James V. 
Brier, a Methodiet® from the middle vest. He and Mrs, Prior and their 
three young children left dalesburg, Illinois on April 5, 1849. At Salt | 
Lake 01ty they Joined several loogely organized groups including the 
Manly-Bennett-lrcane party, the Jayhaviers, the Mississippi Boys, and the 
Smiths. They employed the experienced guide Captain Jefferson Hunt of the 
former Mormon Battalion to direct then on the eight hundred miles through 
the Cajon Pass to Los Angeles, All went well until the party was about two 
hundred and fifty miles south of Salt Lake City, when a nap, allogodly 
nade by General John 0. Fremont, came into their possession. Here was 


indicated the Walker Pass through the High Sierras, which apppared to gave 


r 
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Dr, Wa. . pp. 411. 412; Kenneth Scott Latourette, 
| N C0 bot * 4 k — 3 8 1800 | 
1.8. 1814. a — of The — of Cartotiant ty, Vol. ir „ (Nev York: 

Harper & Bros., 1941), pp. 184, 185, 186. 


She First Protestant clergyman known to have visited Los Angeles 
after the Mexican Var was Rev. Henry Kroh, a nissionary without salary of 
the German Reformed Church. He was in town November 18, 1849, after an 
overland Journey from Salt Lake City, Margaret Make-Alverson, MI! 
of California Song, (San Francisco: Sunset Publishing House, 1913), p. 9. 

Method ste were the largest Gurch family numerically in 1850, 
having 1, 325,000 members. But in 1844, the Church had eplit nainly over 
the slavery qusstion, the two largest divigions being the Methodist Bpie- 
copal church and the Methodist Tpiscopal church, South. William Warren 
Sweet, The Starr of Relicion in Anarica, (New York: Harper & Bros., 1950), 
p. 221. Brier vas in the Northern Church. 
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conslderable mileage. Againet the vigorous protests of Captein Hunt, the 


ore adventurous, which were the rzajority, attempted to follow the route 
indicated by the zap. N 


Mro. Brier wrote of the experience a half century later: 


Our firet serious trouble bogan when we arrived at what was apparently 
a big lake, Instead of water we found it to be perely glazed mad 
with a little alkali water, Three days later ve reached a branch of 
Forty-nils Canyon, where a foot of mow fell upon us. Ve stayed here 
a woek do recuperate, and our cattle suffered much from cold. PFind- 
ing that the oxen eould carry packs well, the company loaded the 
nec2scaries on the cattle and burned everything else with the wagons, 
It vas a fatal step, as we were about five hundred ailes from Los 
Angeles, and had only our feet to take us there. 


By punhing on ve cros5ed the dry bed of the Arnaosa, passed Funeral 
mountains, and reached the head of Furnace creek on the rim of Death 
Valley. Poor little Kirk, my oldest boy, aged nine years, gave out, 
and I carried hin on my back, barely seeing where I was going, until 
he would Bay, Mother, I can walk now!. Poor little fellow! He would 
stundle on over the salty mareh for a time and then again sink down 
erying, I cannot go any farther', and I would carry hin again, Many 
times I thought IT would faint as my strength would leave me, and 1 
would stundle to ny knees, The little ones would beg piteously for 

a drop of water, but we had none to give them. At tines we would see 
mirages of lakes and atreams, and would press forward over sal ty 
narghes only to find them a delusion. 


Looking back on the memory of it all after these years the horror of 
it otill causes a ghudder, Many times when night came, my husband 
vould be on ahead looking for water and I would search on ny hands 
and knees in the etarlight for the tracks of the oxen, 7 
William L. Manly, the chronicler of the party, wrote of "dreadful 
8ande, and ghadows,. .exhausting phantoms. . . alt eolumns, bitter lakes, and 
wild, dreary sunken a980lstion, 58 
Mrs. Julliette Brier, who weighed legs than a hundred pounds, 


proved to be the real heroine in that Land of "hunger, and thirst and an 
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Me. in Bancroft Abrary, furnished by V. 4. Chalfant; original 
story in Stockton, California Independent, 1913; a reprint in the Carson 
Jevada Howe, Ney 27, 1913. | h 


S mo epic of the entire Journey is found in Villiam Levis Manly, 


Neath Yealley in 149, (San dose: Pacific Tree and Vine Co., 1894; Santa 
Barbara: Yallace Hebberd, 1924). 


auful 11enee. It was he who had named the vast declevity in the mun- 
tains, "Death Velley?”, Chrietuas was spent by a emall streas in the cold 
and anow of the Sierras, one of the party had already died under their 
vicieci tudes, Mr. Brier brought sone anow wrapped in an old ahirt, and 
the famiahed travelers thought 1t "the moat delicious thing they had ever 
tas ted“. Fept alive by coffee, by their indomitable will, and especially 
by the profound spiritual faith of Mrs, Brier, the survivort croozed the 
Inyo nountains, struck Walker's old trail, where the last of their cattle 
were etamaied by a bear. Coning down into the San Joaquin Valley behind 
where Porterville stande today, the eurvivors had geveral weeks of respite 
and rost. men they crossed the Valley to the Coast range where Wre. 
Brier noted this criois: 


It seened that the last hope was gone, My husband lay down to die, 
but I found gone acorns and ground them, and he ate them with great 

>rFelish, and at last congented to try once more to push on, Provi- 
dence mat have guided sone of our party to a dry wash which ve 
followed out into the beautiful Santa Clara valley, The eight of 
that beautiful valley upon which thousande of cattle were feeding 
was to us more than a glimpse of paradise. de had indeed come out 
from what was more than the Shadow of * valley of Death into a 
land flowing with milk and honey. 


In the pas ture land into which they stunbied there was a ranch 


. — 


house occupied by a del Valle fanily. The Spaniard and sone of his Indian 


eil camo galloping up in curiosity: 


The Spaniard was amazed at our appearance, I suppose, urs. Brier 
wrote | we looked more like ekeletons than human beings, Our clothes 
hung in tat ters. My dress was in ribbons, and my ghoes, hard, baked, 
broken pieces of leather. Some of the company still had the reanains 
of worn-o0ut ghoes with their feet sticking through, and sone wore 
pieces of ox hide tied about their feet, Wy boys wore oxhile moca- 
sans. Patrick knew a little Spanish and said to the Spaniard, point- 
ing to Mr. Brier, "Palre', The old man took off his hat, bowed, and 
said in a broken voice, Poor little Padre.“ He led us up to hs 
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Nux. in Bancroft Library, on, Cit. 


house and the old lady there burst out crying when che saw our GCondi- 
tion. They were very kind and cooked us a grand feast, KMlling the 
finest animal among their cattle in honor of the Padre. It vas 
like coming back from death into life again. It was a long, long 
weary walk, but thank God, He brought us out of it all,10 


One of the Brier children, James, Jr., set down his recollections 
of the last weeks of the journey: 


My mother was the only woman in this company, which had finally 
dwindled to about twenty or thirty... ust before reaching Los 
Angeles, ve killed three wild horges whose flesh we devoured in a 
nost ravenous manner, Ve vere all the merest akeletons; our 


1 in rags and our feet pp in pieces of 
hide... | 


nn 111 with nervous and physical exbhaustion from 
their excruolating ordeal the Brier family reached Los Angeles in the late 


Spring of 1850. It is possible they vor shipped in the first Protestant 


service ever held in southern dali for nia, 12 eonducted by Frederick Mel 

in March. Buel, while 11 censed by the Congrega tional 18 te, was not yet an 
ordained nini ster, 18 but an agent of the American Bible Society. 14 By 

zune Mr, Brier felt able to preach and held services in the adode hone r 


John 6. I chols. 15 he response was disillusioning. There were feu 
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10 gn Francisco Gall, December 25, 1898. 


IIa. in Bancroft Iibrary, written by J. . Brier, Jr., compiled 


by Charles . Brier. Original from Inyo Independent, Independence, Calif., 
July 26, 1884. A good gumnary appears in the Oakland Tribune, Jan. 9, 1949. 


1 1111 n M. Ferrier, Ploneering Church Beginnings and Rduncational. 
Moyements in California. (Berkeley, California: no publisber, 1927), p. 18. 


134 1851 he vas ordained by the Preabytery of nern (Freeby- 
ter ian: 01d School), Drury. Wa Cite, p. 9. 


Ieyounded in New York in 1816 and was supported by nenbers of all 
Protestant denominations. The Society was very active in the mining towns 
of northern California. 


287, u. Guinn, 10 FIRES in the Adobe Agen, Eetorical Society 
of Southern California Quarterly, v. IV, pp. 49-55, Aftervards H. 8. of 
8.0, K- 5 
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Anericans in Los 833 probably geven-eighths of the population could 
not speak IBngligh. The number of Protestants met have boon infinitesinal, 
The pattern of commmity 1if e was not conducive to roligtous work, Dig- 
heartened, Brier turned his face toward the mining camps of northern Cali- 


forma. There, as a Methodiet and later as a Congregationalist clergyman, 
he had a long and useful career. | 


Contining Methodigt Influence 
Despite Brier's digillugionment about the South — a pattern to 

become painfully repetitious in all Protestant bodies -- The Methodist 
Tpiscopal Church continued its concern for leadership there. Isaac Oven, 
along with William Taylor, one of the first miszionaries gent in 1849 by 
his earch, was made Presiding Elder of the California District of the Ore- 
gon and California Missionary Conference, In his correspondence with the 
Board. of Missions in Wew York City he plead for additional men, The Rev, 
David Terry, a secretary of the Board, wrote Owen that out of forty appli- 


cants for work in Oregon and California 1t was with "great difficulty® that 


the Board could find five sui table ones ready to go. hen you bring men 


right up to the mark they heeitate and find unforeseen troubles, , 16 
Oven replied as to the type of personnel needed: 


++ oDon't forget our standard. From twenty-five to thirty years of 
age, with enall families, Let them be men of experience... . They 
Should have the sort of wives, Such, as are not afeared to gta 
alone, a few days and nights, while their hnebands are avay on 
business of the church, onen that are divcrete, and will "m—_ 
a proper influence on society generally. 


ee — 


16 erry to Owen, Jamary 25, 1851. Oven's letters, Ms. in Ban- 
orofy library, Berkeley, California. 


L7gyen to J. P. Durbin, Joly 9, — Ibid. Spelling and a 
. buation left untouched. 
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That ame year, November 14, 1851, Oven made his first mention 
of southern Cal ifornia. After a long 1ist of *points to be supplied“ he 
118ted: 


. and. Loe Anglelos, Sen Diego, Santa Barbra, San Louis Obi epo, 
otc., There it geems to me we on *in © at least one nan 
as to his support I cannot voch | vouch J. 18 


Just a month before Owen's letter of concern for southern Cali- 
fornia, and ten weeks after The Pacific appeared, the Methodist og 


Church launched the ILA Shri tien Ad70Ca tc, with the Rev. M. b. 
Briggs and the Rev. 8. D. Simmons as editors, The sane forthright state 


ment of purpose that characterized its predecessor appeared in its first 


188u0:; 


Ve purpose to publish a literary and religious weekly, which ehall 
at least evince our desire to aid in supplying the people of Cali- 
fornia with a pure and useful 11 terature. . . In Religion, it will 
aatiefy our ambition to publish truth... if you please gd truth; 
truth that ought to be familiar....Politics will come within the 

range of our eights, and, mayhap, our duties. . ve have very positive 
preferences, which it may appear judicious sone tines to expres. 
Vor are we willing even by implication or inference to minister 
support to a gratuitious asgumption on which Papal Priegts and 
puerile skeptics have expended so much fury. . . de prefer to live 

An our own house and rock our own cradle, at the sane tine that 
d18inclination is felt to an affectionate interchange of courtesies 
with our neighbors... .1f we fail to treat neighbors...as generously 
as they treat us. . ve pledge them 328 of our pages to spread 
their agegrievances before the world, | 


"good. Order and Healthy Marsl“ 
' The Los Angeles Star on Saturday, January 15, announced; "The 
Rev. Mr. Buel of San Francisco will preach at Mr. Beard's schoolroom 


tomorrow at 11 o'clock, A. M.“ But Judge Benjamin Hays mentioned in a 


—— Mi. 


108% to Willien Roberts, November 15, 1851, Ibid; Spelling 


pr daliteruia Cerlating lan. ns Franci800, October 10, 
1851). vol. 1. Wo. 1. 


letter a week later: There is no Protestant nini st er here ,2 Vithin a 
| nonth, however, the Star could report progrees! 

Rev. Mr. Bland, a mniasionary of the Methodist Epi ecopal/Church, has 
arrived in this city with his family, and rented one of the iron 
houses of Mr. Henry Dalton, a part of which he has filled up as a 
meeting house. He intends to hold religious exercises there every 
Sabbath at 11 o'clock, and at San Gabriel each Sabbath afternoon. 

It is a new feature of our city — generally considered as a 'hard 
place“, where fear or regard for the Creator or His laws has had 


- 1ittle control over the motive or conduct of the people. Ve trust 


he vill deliver and receive the 6692 of all lovers of good 
order and healthy noral s. 21 


Bland had been in the State about eighteen months when he vas 
willing to accept this assignment, four-hundred miles from any eo-religion= 
iet,22 He had come from the Baltimore Conference, and his Mfe, a 81 8ter 
of Mrs, William Taylor of San Francisco, had inherited property which 
included slaves. Since the tension between the two major branches of 
Method em was acute on the slavery ianue, Bland was accused of hypocriay 
by sone of the Methodist South clergynen in his preaching against Slavery 
while his wife perpetuated the practice. He and Taylor ansvered these 
charges by explaining that the Slaves, at the moment of their inheritance, 
had at once been given their kreedon. 28 Bland had al 80 appeared in print 
in the correction of a semantic afficulty. One of his eermons had been 
reported as taking the thene: "the Lnnutability and immortality of the 
human soul“ when 1t ghould have read: "the inmateriality and .,..." he 
| reported 24 


20y, Hayes to B. M. Hnghes, Jan. 24, 1853, Hayes, Ploneer Notes, 
Ma Lite, p. 92. 


21,8 Angeles Star, February 26, 1853 


227. Pp. Durbin to Iganc Owen, Aung. 8, 1851, Oven's Papers, gh. 


t, tells of Bland's appointment; California Chlrigtian Advocate, Oct. 10, 
tells of Bland's arrival in San Francisco. | 


2814. May 20, 1852 tells of these charges and their refutation. 


247014, May 6, 1862 


He was "a man of fine appearance. ..large, well-proportioned, 


with a pleasant face. . . he would naturally attract the attention of all 


that came into his presence. 528 Hs robust constitution, "tolerable 
health“ and success as a borse- trader proved advantageous. Apparently 
Dalton! s house proved uneatisfactory, for religious services Bland bought 
the bar-room, El Dorado, tore down the eign advertising spirits, trans- 
formed the lover floor into a chapel with the help of whitewash, and moved 
his family into their living quarters on the second floor, Urs. Bland 
opened a private school on week-days in the lover room, 6 

Bland's clogest contact with his fellew-Methodiete was by mail 
with San Francisco, which at tines took fifty-two days. The California 
Christian Advocate made available the purchase of contemporary wt 
thought through such advertisenents as these: 

Books} Books! Books! 


ON SALE, AT THE METHODIST BOOK DEPOSIZORY..........- 
Memoirs of Vealey, Fletcher, Bramvell, Stoner, Nelson. 
Vesleys' Serpons 

Vataons' Convergations 

Baxters' Saints Rook 


Chalice Pleamres for Youth 
Kidder: Mormonion and the Mormons 
Peck: Chrietian Perfection 


McGuffey's fpellers 
selling at New York prices 
Wa, Taylor, Methodist Book Agent? 


Mrs, Benjamin Hayes, in writing last to her sister, evidenced 
a judgnent which probably represented the communi ty attitude: 
4 Methodist preacher and family have removed here within the last 


month or two who are trying to civilize the place. His wife has a 
school and is liked very nuch, and he preaches every Sunday. I 


e ä 


280. v. Anthony. At. Toarg of Methodlen, (san Trance i sc the 
Methodist Book Concern, 1901), pp. 92, 93. 


2Garris Nownark, Mk. Tearg in Southern California, (New Tork: 
The Knickerbocker Frese, 1930), p. 108. 


27 california Chriniian Advocate, Decenber 31, 1851. 


have never heard him; I believe he is not considered a very good 


preacher, but is liked as a nan. They al so have a Sunday School 
every Sunday,” 


Danni Relicion 

In the autumn of 1849 and the spring of 1850 there were two 
Self-glected religious leaders in Los Angeles whom J. M. duim remembered 
with pleasure if not with profit. ev.“ John Jasper, a Negro from Rich- 
mond, Virginia, would attempt street meetings, where he invariably preached 
on the theme: "The Sun Do Move", in which, with the help of fanous pase- 
ages in the Book of Joshua, he would vigorougly attempt to demoligh the 
theory that the earth revolved about the aun. 5 

Ano ther member of his race was Prof esser Cain®, aged and hi Se- 
haired, who, in his 842 and a half feet height, wearing a tall, narrow- 
brinmed stove-pipe hat, would preach from the steps of the 1ittle adobe 
court house whenever ne could got a hearing, Doesiring a wre commodious 
locale he secured the old Merced Theatre, would charge adniogion and was 
his own doorekeeper. The young lais, however, brughed by this golf-appoin=- 
ted cleric, 20 that although frequently the bouse was full, the collections 
were seldon generous, The assenbled company was treated to the Professors 
convictions: that the original color of the entire humen race vas black; | 
that white people were nerely bleached-out blacks; thay Alam vas the firet 
"Sembo", Ive. the first Dinah"; and all this exhibition of Houilloties was 
done with an indigcrininate use of large words such as: us gays the 
' fanous Sook-rate" [for Socrates |. 


285% Angeles, March 31, 1853, Hayes, Enes 


Ps 93, 


2% un, "Some Eccentric Characters of Bar ly Los Angeles, I. 58. of 
8.0. Quarterly, v. J. (Los Angeles, 1901), Pp. 273 ff. 


| 
In November 1850, within a few nonthe after Brier had gone 


nor th, a minister of the Anerican Home Miosionary Society (A. H. M. 8.) 
arrived in Los Angeles, This organization was significant not only be- 
Sause it was the moat important agency for homo missions among Protestants 
before the Civil Var, but becanse in its origin 1t embraced four dasein 
tions, and during its nost productive years furnished a highly effective 
cvoperatiye arrangement between the Congregational churches and the Preeby- 
ER Church. The A.H.M.S. had been established in 1826; its earliest 
mi gglonaries served on salaries of four hundred dollars annually although 
a hunning cecular pursui te“; 1t publiched a national paper The Home Mienlon- 
avy: it enligted ito greatest financial contributions from New England; 
this society touched every State in the Middle and Far est with its 
christian influence, 0 

The Rev. John . Douglas had been in the state for more than a 
ear. Sonothing of the temper of the nan 1s revealed in a letier which 
he wrote to the georeteries of the Society soon after his arrival in San 
Jogs (northern California): there were backsliders“ who "try one's 
spirit anazingly*. He was dienayed at the loas of spiritual genaitivity 
in those who had been deeply religious in the Nast, but who on the Coast, 


—_—— ä — __ — . 'S} 


80 or the nost complete study of the A. I. M. S, to date, although 
I$ males ache use 1 the Pacific _ correspondence, see C. B. Goody- 

: Jom a O7 h ntier, (Caldwell, Idaho; The Caxe 
don Pros, 1825 © 0. — — of the A. I. K. 8. in the 

Maddie dest and an important n of hw WOT gee WV. . ; ro 

. 1 * 7 1 S 

York: Harper 4 Brog,, 1936); and il. 111. Dy 

1859, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


having male enormous gums of quick money in the mines, were now "busy- 
bodies, gossipers, dackbi ters. He wished for sone "educated and refined 
Christian" people, 21 

Sach is the man who was sent by the Society to Los Angeles in 
1850.5 Whether the response was diepiriting, or he felt that in patiently 
waiting he should find a more propitious tine, Douglas, a well-olucated 
man, took a position for the winter as tutor in the William Volfski 11 
family on their nearby ranch. A Dr. Veeks, a Congregational ninister, 
opened the first Anerican private school in Los Angeles in the autumn of 
1850, but there is no evidence that either he or Douglas attempted Protes- 
tant vorchip. 33 . The Rev. Seemel I. Willey, who had worked in San Fran- 
ci geo the year befers, arrived in soutbern California in January of 1851, 
even though he had been warned by Douglas that the com ty was 90 debased 
that Loe Angeles should be called Los Diabolog.”* Both Douglas and Villey 
attempted to establish Protestant work until August of that year. But 
they were vithirmm in that month because the outlook seemed 80 hopel ess“, 
Both nen went north, Willey to establish the Howard Street Presbyterian 
Clarch in San Treneisco, Douglas to become the first editor of The Pacitic, 
tho Joint pubUcation of the two denominations that were eooperating in 
the A. I. M. s., the Congregationalists and the Preabyterians (New 


—— 


214. E. M. 8. letters (Chicago Theological Seninary - 0.7.8.). 


32Goorge Haskell, "A Mstory of the Congregaticnal Churches in 


Southern California, (Los Angeles, 1948), typed Ph, D. $hoois, University 
of rn California library, p. 29. 


| 33%, D. Barrows, H.S. of 8. C., Quarterly, v. IV. (Los Angeles, 
1.398), pp. 777, 778. 


| 3547, U. Donglas ynoted by 8. I. 11e, Jan, 30, 1850 (AHM.S, 
letters, G. P. 3.) : noted by Coodgiroonts, on, Al Po 282. 
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School) . 85 


Within three months of Douglas“ e leaving los Angeles the firet 


1enue of The Pagitic appeared, August 1, 1851, Vell-olited, thoughtfully 
concerned with political and social as well as more precisely defined 


religious i88ues, the journal has had the distinct on, despite its vary- 


ing economic vicissitudes, of being the only religious Journal in the entire 


State to have had a contimous publication up to the present time. Somewhat 
blandly The State of the Conntry was discussed in that first copy in which 
its editor undoubtedly had in mind his winter in southern California as well 


TE” xt 


as his year in the north: 


++ it mst be acknowledged that we are not a religious people. IBvile 
abound, Vice is unblughing, Infidelity is fearfully present. Ve 
constantly sich over the wrecks of character once good, and recently 
___£00d in other circles, Ve ever tremble for youth exposed to those 
temptations. Ve often fear that sone special qudgnent will visit 
the guilty land, Yet God has a people here, 4 standard of truth 
has been boldly and eguccesefully lifted, The right principles are 
gaining ground, The work of reformation and redemption has commenced. 
The Providence and Vord of God are establishing society on the right 
basis., Ve possess the elements of a nighty State, and a useful and 
powerful Church, and we believe it to be the design of the Great Head 
of both to advance us to a destiny as enviable as 1t is noble, 36 Ve 
believe that here on the border of the peopled ocean, and over against 
the bulvarks of despotien and guperstition in the old world, God will. 
rear and * eh the best civil and religious institutions * 
the Jeu. | 


Douglas, however, mentioned the remarkable gains of religion in 
the north. Rude edifices bad given way to superior houses of worship," 


In 1837-38 a schien occurred between the more rigid Scottich 
Calvinists (014 School) and the more cooperative Presbyterians who were 
working happily with the Congregationaliets in the A. I. M. 8. See Sweet, 
The Story of Religion in Anerica, an. ., PP» 259-261. 


88 e motive of Manifest Destiny is discussed in Goodykoonts, 
Ds Cit, p. 271 ff. 


Nn Pacific, (San Transi 8600, August 1, 1861), vol. I, no. 1. 


Sunday School classes were growing: the American Bible Society and the , 
American Tract Societyss were making available christian Ui torature; the 
Sabbath bells were being heard in many "inland towns and villages", In 
licht of conditions in 1851 The Pacific stated its purpose with candor, 
nalvete perhaps, but with congiderable oourage: 
„the expenses of publication (are) eo exorbitant, and the ranks of 
our editors and contributors 80 thin, that it seens preeumptuous to 
go forward....(But) the field is wide open....fe have little to gain, 
but mach to strive for. . . The articles will be nostly of a religious 


and practical sort: with a view to form the mind and regulate the 
conduct, It will advocate all that is holy, lovely, excellent and 


of good report. It will be neutral in nothing. . . Its spirit. . 111 
be broad and catholic... the organ of no ecclesiastical body... 
The Pacific sold for five dollars per year, Los Angeles vas 

within the orbit of both its interest and its circulation, and J. T. B. 
Sanford was the first soutbern California agent, but by October 8, 1852 
Benjamin D. Wileon®0 vecane its representative in that area, Although 
the yours was projected to serve the entire Pacific Coast, including all 
Christian denominations, both Catholic and Protestant, its neus mainly con- 
cerned itself with California Pro testanti en. At the tine it was launched 
there were but thirty Protestant churches in California, none south of 


Monterey. moese thirty preaching centers were manned by but twenty 


clergynen, Ferrier 1ists the denoninations as of the Autumn of 1851 in 


— * — — 


— 


3SFormed in 1825, einilar to American Bible Society, and was gup- 
ported by many Protestant groups, In 1855 this Society had 659 colporteurs 
at work, especially among immigrants in the cities and in the est. See 
Sweet, Story of Belicion, Oh. A. P. 284. 


Phe Pacific, Wh. tits. 


400ne of the most responsible of the early Anerican pioneers, who 
held numerous important political offices, 4 staunch Presbyterian who 
aided all religious life and will be nentioned frequently, See J. V. 
Canghey, "Don Benito Vileon, An Average Southern Californian“, Huntington 
library Quarterly, v. II, (1939), pp. 285-300. 


terns of churches: 5 


15 Methodiet (North and South) 3 5 Prodhyterian (014 and Now School) 
4 Baptist 2 N 
3 Congregational 


Despite the honest desire to serve all christian groups, Douglas 
must have known that The. Pacific would draw nearly all of its gupport from 
Congregational and Preebyterian (New School) churches. On the basis of 
the modest number of churches thus far established by the A. I. M. S., to 
launch a periodical under such overvhelning economic odds was a proof of 
a faith in the future when that future religiously was scarcely more than 
« cloud no larger than « nan's hand. 


The. Shadow of Roger Villlens 
Ten miles east of Los Angeles, on the San Gabriel river, there 
had been established in 1851 the first American colony in southern Cali- 
forniat | 


n Monte was founded by immigrants from Texas, The following year 
the colony was enlarged by fifty additional families, The settlers, 
generally referred to as the Ronte Boys“, were southern Democrats 
of the fire-eating type, excellent farmers and stockmen, quick on 
the trigger, hard drinkers, devout Protestants, and 80 true to the 
Toxas tradition that the citizens of Los Angeles invariably turned 
to them for help when the lauwlese elements in the city's decidedly 
mixed population threatened to get beyond control, 


The first mention of organized religion in the press was in 1853: 
There is a very flourighing school at The Monte village, under the 


charge of Rev. Mr. Johnson. ir ' oh vill be a Sabbath School 2 
bration on the Fourth of July.“ 


Uly, v. Ferrier, greg 3 Place uu ain irren Mars 
(Berkeley: no publisher, 1943), p. 32. | | 


Weiland, From Vildernoss to Inpire, gh. 1, Pp. 296, 298. 
os Angeles Star, June 8, 1853 


| Bl Monte was the initial venture in southern California of the 
Anerioan Baptist Home Mission Society. The Rev. O8g00d Church meer 
nad come to the Pacific coast along with Samel H. Willey, John . Douglas 
of the A.H.,M.S., and the Rev. Sylvester Woodbridge, Jr. of the Pregby- 
terians, 014 School. His diaries and letters are filled with commendable 
courage under great hardehip, and a sense of statesnanlike strategy for 
the evangelization of the area, #4 


The noving spirit in the Monte Baptiot organization was Richard 
Chamberlain Fryer from Arkansas. A man "of great frame, sound qudgnent, 
and a good preacher of the old style“, although not ordained until 1857, 
he had an evangelistic passion that impelled him to proach; and he held 
services in miners! camps, emigrants! ghacks, and in a schoolhouge. The 
latter was a crude building si tua ted vest. of the Monte, © 

Vith Fryer were two other men, the Rev. Villiam Foreman, actually 
the first pas tor of the church, and John Fuqua, from Texas, "of a rough 
exterior, with little education, a powerful frame, and capable of great 
endurance. ., . Ie preached constantly, wherever opportunity offered, and it 
was reported that no man could move an andience as he did when fully 
aroused 4 

A visiting Baptist minister by the name of Freeman held several 


services in the Monte before coming to Los Angeles, The boisterous 


character of the settlement must have been known to him and he reeolved to 


— 


— 


— 


Agandford Nening, ed., "Selected e OY 08g004 aye mo- 
eler, California Historical Society Quarterly, v. XXVII, (1948), p. 3. 


4y11111am Cathcart, ed., The Bentiet Enorclonaedia, al. - 
phia; Louis I. erte, 1883), p. 220. 


XIII: pp. 20, 21 (May 24, 1899), and Sand- 
ford Flening, God's G14, (Philadelphia: The Jud son Press, 1950), p. 116. 


| take no chances with the potential impropriety of 1nterruptions. He 
placed a gun beside the altar, and his two eons "took seats on the front 


row, with pistole protruding very visably from their pockets, for a, warn- 
ing to thoge who might want to break up the meeting, #47 


— 


A Mr. White was euperintendent of the Monte Sabbath School and 
in the Summer of 1853 a richly bound copy of the Bible was presented do 
the School by M18 M. 4. Ling in behalf of the ladies of the community, 
In his words of acceptance White aid: 


dur forefathers who landed on Plymouth Rock and planted Che ches in 
the wilderness, and Sabbath Schools, sought first of all things free- 
dom to worship God. . . . Those pious nen and women brought up their 
children in the fear of the Lord, and by 0 doing they left education, 
liberty, law and religion as their legacy to their children. That 
legacy is ours, and long may it be perpetuated, 48 


4 Jed ah Lealer 

There is no definite evidence of Jewich residents in Los Angeles 
prior to 1850, Bancroft's Pioneer Rocloter, however, 1lists a tailor, 
Jacob Frankfort, who came to Los Angeles in 1846 from Germany by way of 
Lew Mexico territory, During the gucceeding two years he moved back and 
forth from Honolulu to the d in General Kearney's command, and even- 
tually purchased property in San 4000. In 1850 the first census of 
1,610 in los Angeles listed 812 Jus. By 1851 Herman Schlessinger and Tobias 
Shervingsky were engaged in the dry goods is. Other early merchants, 
probably here by that time or within a fev years, were Baruch Wark, Louis 
schl es singer, Hyman Tichler, Maur i ce Kremer , — Reese, Jacob Rich, 


f 
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— 


4"yarco R. Lewnark, E. 8. of 8. C., Quarterly, v. III, p. 41. 


*5The Pacific, July 29, 1853 


» 


Jacob Elias, Solom Lasard, known among the natives as "Don Solomon", Sem 


| Mayer, M. Michael, Wolf Lali cher, H. Jacoby, (I. v.) Hollnan, and Simon 
Vorton, 9 


2 


One Jevish name is notable in these early years, and continu- 
ously for decades: Yownark, originally epelled Hounark in dernany. 
Joseph Phlllipe, the first of the family to come to the Pacific coast, 


reached Los Angeles in 1851, and became a grocery merchant. He wrote hs 
young brother Harris to Join him, and the seventeen year-old lad, unable 
to speak a word of Meli ch, arrived on the Goliah, October 21, 1853, He 
was to spend nearly all of a prodigous career in southern California, His 
contribution to religious, educational, and business, and cultural life 
is singular; his qustly celebrated memoirs, Sixty Yearg in Southern Call- 
fornia furnish one of the most colorful and complete aegcriptions of the 
development of the entire area in print; it is probably no exaggeration to 
speak of him in Rabbi Bernard Cohen's words as %unquestionably ihe fore- 


most Jewish figure of his generation, “ in southern California, 


The Potential Judze_ 

4s mid-century, Jamary 1850, an 3 in his early thirties 
topped at Harazthy's Camp near Verner's Ranch, Benjamin Hayes had come 
vest from Missouri in search of a mild clinate for his frail wife. Ms 
brilliant legal mind, kindly and generous spirit, and devotion to the 
Catholic Church are all apparent in his first impreesions of the land be- 
low the Tehachapi. 

At Varner's, where the Mormons had camped Jjust three years before, 


c 


49pavbi Bernard Cohen, "Jewinh Pioneers in 49 in Los Angeles, 


Binai B'rith Meagenger, April 22, 1949, through the kindness of Dr. Robert 
Glass Cleland, | 


he was keenly interested in the Indians, Anglo- Baron Progrees® had 
done them no good, One Indian told Hayes that the people vere todos 
Chriatianos, but his on digcoveries invalidated the claim, Four years 
earlier, 8e a trader said, 1t was impogegible to Find a woman other than 


virtuous; now it was impoesible to find one who lived by Christian 


standards. Another Indian told Hayes that there was no priest, but that 


the settlement wanted one, | 


Turning west and north he covered the one-hundred miles to the 


once-prosperous Mies ion near Los Angeles: 


The sweet chime of the San Gabriel bells fell upon my ear at the 
monent I was passing the front corner of the Church, on the first 
day of YTebruary of this year 1850, Twilight had just gone, lights 
were flickering in the various rooms of the Mission; men, women, and 
children flocking around; and from the whole neighborhood the mur- 
mrs of voices indicated a populous village. 


They [oranges] had all been gathered by the parich priest, to whom 
the garden belongs, the enigrants having commenced stripping the 
trees at their arrival here. | 


The next day... . I started to take a look at the pueblo of Los Angeles, 
The morning was clear but cold; there had been a heavy frost: at 
eight o'clock mach warmer, Before I left the bells again brought 
back thoughts of home, for all the world the game I had indulged at 
Santa Crus, in Sonora, after travelling many hundred miles of unin- 
habited country, when their sound, at a late hour of prayer, rever- 
dera ted a nile distant through our c014 cn. 50 


Degpi te the bavdy exterior the village of 1. 60051 people had the 
only 8ocular Church®? 4 the entire area, Our lady of the Aingelg,. or the 
Plaza Church, as it was popularly named. Tts history was not vithout honor s 
When the San Gabriel Miesion had boon established nearly geventy-five years 


previously, the 11ttle pueblo nearby insisted upon its own Maes, which was 


_ — — — _ — 


Sohn, Ob. cite, pp. 70, 71 
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STcleland, From Xilderneas to Rnpire, 0D. Sit. p. 256. 


8214. 200 reference on d secular priestes, ch. I. 


held in private dvellings and conducted by the Franciscans of the Mieelon. 
By 1818 a little church had been cons tructed on the Plaza.” the yoar 


before Hayes arrived, Father Rubio had petitioned the town council for land x 


adjacent to the Church for a contemplated college. 54 His attempt to 
interest the Jeguits in the proposed school was unsuccessful ,v5 


The first Sunday on which Benjanin Hayes was in'town he wor ship- 
ped, the officiating priest being the Reverend Sebastian Bangi anal 156 


The morning of the 3rd (Feb.) Sunday, brought crowls of people to 
the church from the neighboring ranches, I went to Mass; after which 
Mtnessed the burial of an Indian who had died the day before, The 
corpse was interred beneath the floor of the Church. There is a 
graveyard adjoining the Church; for what reason the deceased was 
entitled to this distinction, I did not learn, fe nen attended 
Mass; nany vonen, many of then richly dressed, graceful and handsone. 
The whole scene, American! by the side of 'Nexican' (to adopt the 
language of the day), Indian and white, trader and penitent, gayety, 
bustle and confueion on the one side and religious golemnity on 

the other, was singular to ne. 4 beggar at the door, as ve gallied 
out at the conclusion of the service, struck my attention, altho I 
414 not understand the Language in (to) which he now changed and 
again prayed, as many in passing placed their alns in his hand, Had 
opportunity, also, to hear tales of suffering and dietross among the 
emigrants around me, 7 | 


— — —_— —— ä r 
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5 ateresting historical material on the Plaza Church may be 
found in I. D. Barrows, *Early Clericals of Los Angeles", H. 8. of 8. C. 
Quarterly, v. V, pp. 1277133: J. M. Guinn, "Los Angeles in Adobe Age“, 
Ibid, v. IV, pp. 49-56; Engelnarit, Migelon San Gabriel, op. cit., P. 270. 


547, Mu. Guinn, Eiatarical, and Biographical. Record. of Ios Ancoles, 
(Chicago: Chapman Publishing Co., 1901), p. 414. 


SSu me 8001 ty of Jesus or technically *Clerk's Regular approved 


by the Pope, 1540 as a religious order. See art. Incralopedia of Rellelon 
and Bihics, v. VII. PP. 500-503. 


58% Plaza Church, * 23, 1849 to Nov. 1850; EngSlhardt, n 
Gabriel Mien, gp. t., P. 270. 


ayes, op. cit, pp. 71. 72. 


For two months three Plcpus father had been resident in Log 
Angeles, and were undoubtedly eager to have the Francigcan college at 


Santa Ines, which was slowly dying through lack of both funds and students,”? 


In March 1850 Father Joss J. Jimeno made a second request of the town coun- 


11 for the ground adjacent to the plaza for the college. In his plea the 


Father said that such a school was needed: 


First, as an improvement to the plaza, adding to its eymnetry; second, 
as a convenience to the clergynen who are to teach, and to the gouls 
of the pupils on account of its proximity to the church. . . for the sake 
of the youth of the city who could be made educated citizens and good 
Catholics but who receive no other instruction now than the sad ex- 
ample of rusticity and looge morals.,...it vould. . . establish a primary 
school, principally to teach the duties of Catholics, and ghall do all 


that 1s within its power to impart primary instruction; and what is 
more needed, to teach the duties of our religion towards which ny 
compassion particularly draws me. 


The New Bi shop | 
In the meantime Father Gonzales Rublo, who had adninistered the 
affairs in the Diccese in the four-year absence of a Bishop, had done his 
dest to visit the widely scat tered pari shes in the mountains, in the pueblos, 
and by the sea. Pat the need for an ecclesiastical administrator with 
authority was apparent. On May 30, 1850 at the urgent suggestion of the | 


Council of American Bishops meeting in Baltimore, the Pope named the Very 


— 


 S8qpe Official name: he Society of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus 
and Mary“, better known as "Tathers of Picpus“ from the Rue de Picpus in 
Paris where the mother house was opened in 1805 by the Abbe Condrin, Its 
early major work was for the education of poor children. Villiam DeBroeck, 


eie bis eee (New York: Robert Appleton Co., 1907-1912), 
Vs I, PP +» 308, 309. E | 


89% Chapter V on Santa Barbara 
60Guinn, op, cite, p. 114 


_ 


Rev. Joseph Sadoc Alemany, then Provincial of the Dominican Order, 61 Ag 
the firet Bighop of Monterey with jurisdiction over the whole of California. 
Ze landed dy ship at San Pedro and from there Journeyed northward by way 
of Los Angeles, On Christmas Day 1850 Biahop Alemany reached Santa Barbara 
and received a profoundly grateful reception from the entire communi ty. 62 
While the greater part of his responses bi 11 ty was for the ert part of 
the State where Inglish-speaking prieste were desperately needed, he did 
find time to visit Los Angeles, San Gabriel, and even San Juan Capistrano. 
Groups of former neophytes from the M1 10n days lived along the Santa Ana 
river, near the present site of the city by that name, On tender 25, 
1851, for example, he administered the 3 of Confirmation there to 
twenty-2ix persons. Southward he Journeyed to San Juan Capistranc, but the 
nodes t population 3 near the rapidly-disintegrating 014 M186 10n pro- 
vided on September 28, 29 and 30 only four persone for the game Sacra- 
nent. 63 5 

The Picpus Fathers were making a contribution to the Plaza 
church in Los Angeles. The Rev. Anaclet Las trade was appointed to the 
pastorate of that pariesh, a post which he held for six years, A native 
of Tres, he was held in deep appreciation by many contemporaries, inclu- 
ding Benjamin Hayes, - 


An Important Catholic ceremony was noted in The Pacific for 
September 26: | 


J 
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S1 26tabl4 shed in 1215 by St. Dominic for the conversion of the 
Albigenses. Incyclopedia of Relieion and Iten, an. cik., v. I. pp. 700» 


= 


629% ch. V on Santa Barbara 


& 


5 nelotardt, San Juan Caplatrano Miegion, an. l., p. 194 


The anniversary of Our Lady of the Angels has been celebrated today 
with sone pomp, although the priests declined sanctioning the usual 
procession, The reason given was that the newspaper had criticized 


the proceseions as usually ** up and they vere not disposed to 
provoke further eri t ici en. 


Indian. and. Catholic Religion 

In San Gabriel, the village a feu miles north and east of Los 
Angeles, lived a communi ty of Paiganos and Indians, among whom none was 
more respected than the Scotaeman Hngo Reid Married to an Indian lady, 
Reid respected Dona Vietoria's mixture of her traditional Indian religion b 
with its Catholic supplementation, Reid, however, was ebend either an 

agnostie or an atheist. Once a rich land- Omer, like his friend Abel 

Stearns, he had found his business in Monterey declining heavily, and hav- 
ing served assiduously in the State Constitutional Convention as repre- 
gentative from his dietrict, he returned home, young in years but old in 
anxiety and illness. More and more he lived among his ample collection of 
books, and less and legs did he concern Mnself with farming or with poli- 
ties. Caring little for his bouse and nated garden, which stood across 
the road from the Miesion, he turned inward for his last work, and, as it 
proved, upon that for which he was to be most 0 Pained at both 
the economic and the gociel injustices viel ted upon the Indians, 88 reid 
determined to write definitively of their religious beliefs,. He had once 


promi sed Dona Vietoria, the wonan®who had given him 80 much and asked 0 


— 6 — 


4e Pacific, Septenider 26, 1851 
ss ne definitive life of Reid is by Sucanna Bixby Takin: A Scotch 
Paigano, (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1939). 


: 665% lem n D. Vilson made Agent for the U.S. Government for Indian 
Affairs based many of his observations upon the research of Reid. 


1ittle," that he would aid her people by vindicating them with his pen. 

She, with her own strange patience and understanding memory, helped him. 

Ee inte wieved older Indians, then mysteriously ainappeared, Upon his 

return Sits later, the twenty-two letters on Indian religion were comp- 

leted, all of which appeared in the Los Angeles Star and are re-printed in 
Urs. Dakin's admirable volume, 


Reid had been plagued with tuberculosis for years, Now in his 


weakened condition it fatally overtook hin, Intimates of the family received 


this invitation on December 14: 
Mr. Yenacio de Valle, 


w 


Ve beg you to please attend at three o'clock in the afternoon 
today the burial of the body of Mr. Perfecto Reid (May he rest in 
peace), and likewige tomorrow at nine o'clock to be present in the 
Church of this City to attend the last rites which are oved to him. 


The group will leave this afternoon from the house of Mr, Henry 
Dalton. 


H. Dalton, Abel Stearns, 4 Olvera, B. D. Mlson, Julian Workman, 
D. V. Alexanier, John 4. Levis, J. B. Vileon, Wn, H. Rand. 67 


The. Ha- 

Benjamin Hayes, aw had served a year as County Attorney, became 
the first Judge of the southern District of California in 1852, holding 
court regularly not only in Los Angeles, but also in San bernariine, where 
a vigorous Mormon community had been founded the year before, and in San 
Diego, Having my established hinself he went Tast for Mrs. Hayes, who 
arrived by hip in gan Pedro that gunner, Her early 2 of the San 
Gabriel . was written to her sister: 


This Mission is alnost in ruins, The large Church is yet in good 
repair, but nost of the other buildings have falled dom. Twenty 


. 


— 


Skin, OD. , p. 197, tranclation by 8 Ruth Lamb, 
Seripps College, Claremont, California. 


* 
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years ago, says Mr. mite, it was in a flourishing 1 the 
country all around in cultivation, with several mills and fine 
orchards of all kinds of fruit. There were about a thousand Indians 
kept employed, . 68 : : 


Although the Hayeges were far from wealthy, their home nus t have 


representative of an upper-niddle class residence of this period: 


It is a mdhouse, a mid floor. The walls are whitewashed, but the 
ceiling looks like an old srokebhouse, and leaks finely when 1t rains. 
There is a little fire-place in one corner where 1 do my cooking. 

Ve. have no andirons, The dirt floor ve have covered with matting. 

In a long, narrow box nailed to the wall in one corner we keep our 
dighes, which are a half dosen plates. . . . 4 cups and gancers, 3 knives 
& forks, 7 glasses, 2 or 3 tin eups, On one side of the room we have 
a wash-stand on which I am now writing & where I keep the few books 

I have, & oo yg e hangs the Madonna which the priest gave Mr. Hayes 
for ne. same side but in the corner stands a "crocket" (a 
large „ . the bucket of water site, & washbowl, Opposite 
this is the bed, a thirty dollar bed with a single bed mattress on 
it, blankets for pillows and bolster, Mr. I. has sent to San Fran- 
cinco for a bed and pillows, Around the bed we have a calico cur- 
tain; this forms a dressing-room. Ve have five cane-bottom chairs 
and a great table, as large as Loui sais ironing table, stained all 
over with ink, two trunks... . (hen Court is over, Mr. Hayes intends 
fixing up a little more. . 88 


The New Year was begun solennly by Benjamin. Hayes as he was about 
to assume office as United States District Judge, There were good reasons 
6 So many murders of Indians were taking place that no nen- 
tion was nod even in the newspaper. 4 "clave mart" for Indians was held 
each Monday morning where the often homeless and helpless former neophytes 
of the Miseion era had their services“ gold to the highest bidder. Mauch 
of their meager wages vas paid on Saturday night in agua gerd ente: 


where in (alle de log Negros (Higger Alley) in the salons, gambling dives, 
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ayes, Notes, Qs gl, p. 88. 
„ "oh 


704 highly intoxicating beverage, cheaply produced, popular among 
the lower class of Indians. | 


and brothels it was soon epent. 1 As many of the drunken eubstratus of 


society as could be, were gathered up by the Sheriff and the Rangers 72 


and put into the calabooge, where after their gale on Monday morning and 


a week's indifferent work on sone ranch, the whole process was repeated. 
Equally reprehensible view the notorious Indian and white bandite 
that roamed the country, stealing, murdering and terrorizing ranchers, 
Antonio Garra, an Indian adept in many of these crimes, was finally cap- 
tured in 1851 and put to death in San Diego. 3 For two years more an 
even-nore dangerous brigand, Joaquin Murrieta, and his lieutenant, TThree- 
fingered-Jack®, kept the eatire State in apprehension. Men were afraid 
to testify against a lawbreaker for fear of reprisal. In one year the 
Los Angeles Star (1851) had reported thirty homicides in the pueblo, and 
in no instance was the murderer brought to justice, Benjamin Hayes 
narrowly eBcaped death at the door of his home one evening when a bullet 
grazed his head, In auch a society, the role of Judge was scarcely one 
of peace of mind; the role of religion seeed futile and gentimentally 
sanguine; and Jjuetice, for good or for evil, acarcely took time for court, 
but was a rope from the limb of a tree. 
On January 1, 1853, therefore, Hayes wrote in hes Garyt 
Exchange of kindnesses between friends on this happy New Tear. 
| Shall I live to see another? To the mercy of God I commit self 
and nine. Vent to Mass. Took the oath of office as Diatrict Judge, 


endorsed on certificate of election, my commieesion not having yet 
arrived. Have determined to proceed in my Judicial functions, 


— — „ 


718% a 0 des eription "my Horace Bell:i 
Ranger, (orig. ed. Los Angeles: Wrnell, Caystile & Mathes, 1881; Santa 
Barbara: Vallace Heberd, 1927), pp. 35, 36. 


72114. Bell, a Ranger, deseribes this unofficial = force, 
similar to the Vigilantes of San Francisco, 


75g. Oh, IT on den Blogo. 


without waiting for the conn! 861 0n. 74 


Hayes commented at the beginning of the year, "the people cer- 


tainly appear to be pious Catholi cs, and the clergy do all they can for 


them at present.“ His wife being chronically 111, he devoted his evenings 


to her, His Pergonal Notes, from which mch authentic material has been 
drawn, were written largely to please and e her, They read Catho- 
lic books together such as: Cardinal Viseman's Fabiola, Alban Butler's 
lives of the Saints, Joanna Baillie's Deyoationa) Pieces and Poons, Cardinal 
Newman's Digcourges for Mixed Congreceationa, St. Alphoneus Liquoiri's 
Spiritual Subjects, Sick Calls by the Rev. I. Price and Cardinal Viseman's 
Lectures on Devotion to the Holy Buchariet . 

The Hayeses were undoubtedly interested in the location in Los 
Angeles on Jamary 5 of the Franciscan missionary gollege formerly conducted 
at Santa Inez, It was thought possible to use the San Gabriel Miesion 
buildings, but they proved unsuitable; ao the school was moved to an adobe 
structure and dedicated on July 23, 1854. Father Jose Joaquin Jimeno was 
the Superior until 1856, The curriculum stressed philogophy as well as 
theology and attracted a few recruits from Spain and from Ireland. The 
ti” did not live up to ä It failed to bold the interest 
of Dr. Alemany after his elevation to the Wannsee, and the number of 
students 8 di sappo int ingly anal 1. It was important, however, in the 
training of the first Inglisb- speaking novices on the Pacific Coast. By 
1356, FOR the reasons mentioned, 1t ceaged its educational function and 


became a hogpice for mi 88Lonary activity. 78 


T4ayes, Nies - on. Cit. p. 94. 
7Syorth, op. Al, P. 156. 


A Jex Moceae 

Northern California, by the middle of 1853, had become a populous 
country, and San Francisco a thriving city, where one could purchase (wrote 
Mrs. Hayes), anything that one could purchase in the last. The adnini stra- 
tive reeponsibility for Catholiciem was becoming 80 heavy that on July 29 
the Pope divided the State, creating an Archdiocese of San Francieco, eleva=- 
ting the Right Rev. Dr. Alemany to the Archbighopric, where he had guper- 
vision of fifty churches, thirty-nine priests, a Diocesan college, three 
convents and where there were living geventy-five tbousand Catholics, 76 
The Very Rev. Thaddeus Amat was chosen dy Rome to the Bi chopric of Monterey, 
with reeponsibility for everything south of that early commnity to the Mexi- 
can border -- a distance of four hundred miles, 

Below the Tehachapi Catholic work held steady. Mans was celebra- 
ted regularly at Santa Barbara, los Angeles, San Gabriel and frequently at 


San Juan Capistrano, and San Diego. At San Juan, Father Rubio served moet 


8 = 


of the tine from 1851-1853 in this 1ittle commnity of Indians, a few Span- 
18h and Kexicans, For his support, contributions called "t1thes" were get 
apart, Vortunrately his record book for receipts of those years is extant, 
Some of his parishioners wo "delinquent including such notables as Juan 
Forster of Trabuco who paid ino thing“; Pio Pico, nothing“: Blas Aguilar, 
Silveria Mos, Antonio Maria Olivare, enothing. In three years his total 


aupport was the gift of 262 head of cattle, worth approximately five dollars 


per head, tvelve horses and twelve dollars in cash. 


Loenichard H. Clarke, Hiatory of the Catholic Clurch in the United - 
States, (Philadelphia: Gebble and Co., 1891), p. 179. 


ron 1853 to 1859 San Juan was without a priest. Ingelhardt, 


| San Juan Capiotranc, gn, it, P. 191. 
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AT JALE OT QUE CITY 
The Mormons 1n San Bernardino 1851-58 


When the Mormon Battalion had been formed in Iowa in the Spring 
of 1346, for what transpired to be an epochal march to San Diego, the 
major body of the Church of Jesus christ of Latter-day Saints spent the 
your at Vinter Quarters on the banks of the Missouri River, That body was 
prayerfully considering its future, and was determined to put as mach room 


as possible between itself and the United States because of the events of 
the previous two Lecaies,} 


While the Mormon Battalion was on the Pacific coast [Chapter I | 


the men saw a land which attracted them, In need of food a detachment had 
been sent to the Robidoux Rancho at Jurupa [now Riverside] to buy beef, 
beans and wheat. Stationed here later to guard the Cajon Pass against 
Indians, the men had the first oppor tuni ty to see the beauty and potential 
economic resources of the San Bernardino Valley, Isaac Williams at the 
Rancho del Chino offered to g6ll his land to the Saints for 6200, O00. 2 


Captain Jefferson Hunt of the Battalion wote Brigham Young from Los 


_— 


"a nost 2 officiel nister 1s by Br Gam z. Roberts, 4 


0 #3 * j Hat) 47 


6 vols., Teal Taxe tt — Shes — 1930); a well-documented but 
critical history is by William A. Linn, on, git, 


21111 ane also reduced the price by one-fourth. G. V. and N. P. 
Beat tie, Heritace of ihe Valley, (Oakland: Biobooks, 1951), pp. 130, 131, 
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Angeles May 14, 1347 telling of the | generous terms of Williams! proposi- 


tion: 


We are in perfect suspense here, In two months ve look for a 4is- 
charge and know not whether to steer our course. Ve have a very good 
offer to purchase a large valley, enfficient to support 50, 000 
families, connected with other excellent country, which nicht de ob- 
tained, The rancho connected with the valley is about thirty miles 
from this place, and about twenty miles from a good chip landing. 

Ve may have the land and stock consisting of 8,000 head of cattle, the 
increase of which 1s 3,000 Last year, and an immense quantity of horses 
by paying $500 down and taking out time to pay the remainder, if we 


only had the privilege to buy 1 
From the statements which Young®* made later he was never enthugi- 
— astic about the California experinent, as he was dedicated to the fornidable 
task of making the Salt Lake settlenent productive, The following winter, 
however, Captain Jesse D. Hunter, who had stayed on in San Diego with the 
Mormon Volunteers of the United States Army, wrote Toung, possibly in 
answer to the latter's query: 
+. . 4 regarde the feeling of the people, with the exception of a feu 
about the bay, probably San Francisco] there is not a man, woman or 
ehild, but would rejoice at the very Idea of our settling the country. 
It has a fine climate and fertile soil. Though the land is nos ty 
owned by individuals, yet it can be purchased on reasonable terms. 
I am well aware that ve will have to have a trading point on the coast, 
and from all I can learn the governor is willing that we sbould have 
the entire control of this country.. . . I am etill acting as agent for 


the Indians, having also the charge of San luis Rey, and the Pala 
Tarn. 


By November of that year Captain Hunt, by this tine in Salt Lake 
City, was asked by the President of the Church to explore a possible wagon 


— 


u Journal History of the Church, 1830-1900", (Archives of the L. P. S. 


Church Historian; Salt Lake City). This looge-leaf record afterward referred 
to as Journal History®. | | | 


4x eympathetic life 1s that by Milton R. Hunter, Brichan Young the 
Colonizer, (Salt Lake City: Deseret News Proes, 1940). h 


Syrom San Inis Rey, eb. 20, 1848; quoted in Gol der, gh, Cite, 
p. 272. 


route to the Pacific Ocean by the trail over which he [Hunt] had 80 
ans come, Nen 80 able A Traveler migjudged the difficulties. Tood 
for thirty days was taken but it required half again that length of tine 
to reach the Villians ranch. TVe did what I think no other party of Mormon 
enilgrants ever had to do," the son of the party's leader wrote, "ve killed 
and ate our horses, Three horses in all were coneumed,” After five or 81x 
weeks at ranches near Los Angeles the party secured fifty bulls, two hundred 
cows, a few pack animals and grain and left Chino Tebruary 15, 1849, arriv- 
ing in Salt Lake in May. 41 the bulls and half the cove had died from 


thirst, but the party gave flattering reports of agricultural pogsibilities 


in the San Bernardino Valley,” 


Dream of Iapire 
Degpite the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo (February 2, 1848) Bris- 

ham Young cherished a dream of an Empire for his people which choul d * 
brace all of that which is now Utah, Nevada, and a stretch of southern Cali- 
fornia containing two ports: San Pedro and San Diego, To that end he sent 
out several exploring parties within a few months after settling in the bread 
Basin. Mormons were to be found in Canada, Ingland, and South America and 
Young was anxious to have a route that would be open throughout the year for 
emigrants to reach Salt Lake, He also planned that provisions might be 
secured through the neu GY and that on 17 mi 8s1onaries might leave for 


the far-flung areas of propagation. knstralis and Hawaii were among the 


— 
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6 John Hunt in Journal Hetory®, November 16, 1847, quoted by 
unter, "The Mormon Corridor“, gon, At, p. 185. 


7peattie, OD. cites P. 81. 


potential mission fields. 8 


— 


In March of 1849 representative delegates 10 the area net at Salt 

Lake City to form the State of Deseret and elected Brigham Young their 

: Governor, The trail to the southwest over which Captain Jefferson Hunt had 
nade three trips was to de one of those nost widely used by imnigrant e ds 
Southern California until 1869 with the completion of the Pacific railroad. 
"In 1849 the southern route lay entirely within the confines of the Mormons! 
contemplated empire“, writes a Mormon historian, and within the state of 
Deseret naturally Brigham Young directed his attention toward the Pacific 
ocean, "9 In a note attached to a letter that he had previously composed, 
Young said on &pril 12 [1849] 2 "3ince the above was written, Blder Charles 0. 
Ach of the Twelve is appointed to take his stand in Vestern n 
with a view to giving guidance to the affairs of the Church and Kingdom in 
that region, 10 Vithin three months one hundred and fifty colonists went 
to Utah Valley on the Provo River and the beginning of the Mormon Corridor" 
of which Young had dreamed had become a fact. Parley P. Pratt, "an eminent 
thendeatont and wost1e, 11 was on the way. to explore the Valley three hundred 
ho to the South before the yoar was over. And the intrepid Captain Hant 


had agreed to pilot the group of which the James . Briers were a part over 


33richam Young” Ipistle...to Orson Pratt, March 9, 1849, Ms, L. D. 8. 
Archives, quoted by Hunter, he Mormon Corridor", gn, git., p. 180. 


9Tb44, pp. 187, 188, 


| 1Oprom "Journal Hintory*, April 12, 1849, Ibid, John Henry Ivans, 
Charles Coulzon Rich, (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1936), 


1g 1ared B. Palner, Dictionary of Anerican Biography, (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1935), v. XV, p. 175. 
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77 
the Southern route. 12 
The year 1850 gave rize to Inmenge dreams in Salt Lake, That 
political events would thwart things hoped for, the people in this vast 
Vestern territory had only vague hints, Parley P. Pratt's Southern Explor- 
ing Company was pioneering in behalf of the Church, 15 | The Perpetual Ini- 
gration Fund was set up by the Latter-day Saints to make possible the 


pilgrimage of between thirteen and fourteen thousand underprivileged members 
/ from Great Britain to falt Lake. 14 On March 5 the General Assenbly of 


Degeret petitioned the Congress of the United States for a stage route from 
Salt Lake which ultimately would reach gan Diego. A large company 8hortly 
afterwards nottled two hundred and fifty miles South of their capital at 
Parawan, On September 2, 1850 Congress ratified the Omnibus Bill adnit- a 


ting California to the Union and set ting up the Territory of Utah, and Pregi- 
dent Millard Yillmore elgned the 3111 on September 7. But the residents of 
: Degeret apparently had no word of that event: for two days later (Septem- 
ber 9) delegates at Salt Lake set the boundaries of Deseret as a great 
tract, seven hundred miles square, bounded on the North by Oregon (420), on 
the ast by the Rio Grande del Norte, on the South by the line between the 
3 United States and Mexico (320), and on the test by the High Sierra moun- 
| tains in the Northern section and by the Pacific Ocean * southern California, 
Nan & month later, when the action of Congresse certainly must have become 
known, the Empire to include the Pacific Southwest was 8t111l a part of 


Young's specifie plant de want to plant colonies from here (Salt Lake City) 


K 
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Lachapter 11 
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Brothers, 1888), and Reva Stanley, 
Parley P, Pratt, (Caldwell, Idaho: 


l41atourette, "tan AA, Po 138. 


(Chicago: Pratt 


The Carton Press, 1937). 


to the Pacific Ocean; a Tew will go into the neighborhood of > Pass 
and make a zettlenent there. 15 


On February 23 of the following year [1852] Governor Young 


nelected two able men, both of whom had previously vieited the San Bernar- 


dino Valley, to head the new venture: 


Amaza M. Igman and Charles C. Rich left this place...with others for 
the purpose of establishing a settlenent in the southern part of 
California, at no great distance from San Diego and near Villiansg' 
ranch and the Cajon. Pass between which and Iron County we design to 
establish gettlements as W as possible. - 16 


Tor tone le reason the journey was delayed and apparently 
there was a larger number leaving Salt Lake than the Fresident of the Church 


had expected which greatly digpleased him. Yor on March 24 when he visited 


the group anticipating but twenty and found five hundred and twenty-one, he 


wrote: 


I was sick at the sicht of 80 many of the Saints running to California ul 
chiefly after the gods of this world, and was unable to address them, 1 


According to Rich's diary, there were but four hundred thirty 


The enthusiasn for the venture mst have 


seven men, vonen and children, 


wollen the numbers at the last minute, Accompanying the travelers were 


Parley P. Pratt and other migsionaries on their way to the South Sea Lalande,* 


The Talley to Which They Came 
The long stretches of desert, the arduous mountain grades, and 


15% 7ournal History“, October 27, 1850, quoted by Hunter, me Mor- 
mon Corridor", gn, cit., p. 188 


IGyoung, Hf th General Epietle,..to the Saints", Millennial Star, 
v. XIII, April 1881, p. 215; Ibid, p. 189. Although Anaca Lyman rose to be- 
come a member of the Council of the Twelve, he was excommunicated in the 1860s 
for "repeated deviation in doctrine", est, op, At, P. 295 ; 


17young in Manuseript History“, quoted by Beattie, gp. Sita, Po 171. 
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188tanley, op. Ats, P. 349. 


infrequent springs such as those at Mountain Meadoes, the Muddy River, Las 
Vegas, Reeting Springs, and the Mojave River als it necessary to divide 
the group into three adtipant es of fifty wagons each, and these into groups 
of ten each, 19 his division of forces avoided drawing too heavily upon 
the eprings, yet afforied constant protection from the over-threatening 
Indians. By the Virgin River there were grades of thirty-five degrees 
( geventy percent) when fourteen horses were ul tehed to each wagon, and even 
then the men had to aid the animals, The water was often as unappealing as 
a dose of galts, After one particularly depressing day Pratt records! 
1. . . vs cried unto God and in the name of Jesus christ asked Nin to atreng- 
then us and our teams, and He did 80 in a miraculous manner, and we were 
saved from the horrors of the desert. 20 

Pratt reached the Cajon Pass the first day of June, By the 
_ twentieth all had. completed the Journey. Some of the party novet on to Los 
Angeles, David Seely and his group stopped at Sycamore grove, others called 
on one of the Lugos at the San Bernardino Rancho, while others explored 
Tenecula, Lake Eleinore, and other parts of the Valley. An attempt was made 
to purchase Igaac Villiams! ranch at Chino, but when the arrangements fell 
through, it was not until September 11 that Lyman and Mch, with other 
leaders, negotiated for the purchase of the San Bernardino Rancho from the 


* 


Ingos for the sun of $77,500, mch of which was loaned by Louie Robidoux, 


a Catholic neighbor. 4 donn payment of $25,000 was required and the comm 
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Io esides the 150 wagons, there were 588 oxen, 366 cows, 21 calves, 
107 horses and 52 mules, Villiam 6. Voolley, "Lyman and Rich Direct Coloni- 


zation of San Bernardino, 1851-1858; Leo J. Muir, ed., 3 
detiriiien in Callforoia, (Salt Lake: Dogeret News Press, n. d.), p. 79. 


0 att, lntobiocranty; op. 2it., ch. NyII gives a vivid account 
of this Journey. 


nity had but $800 in cash. Harrying to northern California to secure aid 
from the commnity of Saints there led by Samnel Brannan in 96n Fr anci cc, 21 


Lyman and Reb returned with $8,000 in provisions and supplies on the brie 


Fremont. $6,000, in addition, was realized from the gacrificial sale of 
teams and wagons, 


Late that year this adver ti senent appeared in the journal of the 
Methodist Ipiscopal Church: 


NOTICE — TO THE SAINTS Scattered abrogd throughout the State of Cali 
fornia and Oregon — Greeting: Ve improve this the earliest opportun- 
ity, to inform you that in view of the accomplishment of the objects 

of our mission in this land, we have affected the purchase of a tract 
of land known as the RANCHO SAN BARNADINO, at which place the Saints 

in the above nentioned places are invited to gather thenselves together, 
that the standard of righteousness may be planted in this land, If 

any have wandered in darkness, having once known the truth, they are 


invited to return to the practice of virtue in the enjoyment it 
brings. 


AMASA LYMAN 
CHARIES C. RICH? 


By this time the stake of the Chirch of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints in California had held its first conference, Apostle Rich opened the 
meeting, * Lyman was chosen permanent presiding officer for the sessions. 
Richard I. Hopkins served as Church Clerk, David Seely President of the 
Stake and Samuel Rolfe and Simeon Andrews were named Counselors. No member 
was to take any matter against a fellow Mormon to court, and Aich eee 


the brethren against card playing being fostered in their midet, and against 


1icentious conduct in dancing, and kindred vile.“ 4 day school was opened 


by J. H. Rollins, J. P. Lee, and Daniel M. Thomas, A equare mile out of 


Cn... ——_—_—_—_ 
— 


2lyeferred to in ch. I. see aleo Bailey, na ta, and Reva Scott, 
Semel Brannan and. the Gollen Vleece, (New York} The Macmillan Oo., 1944). 


220.11fornia ri Akan Advocate, November 21, 1851, with obvious 
Mes- spelling. | 


the original tract was set aside for the din When Antonio Garrs, an 
Independent Indi an chief at Warner's Ranch, was schening to te the 
tribes from the Colorado River to the Mlares in the San Jaaquin Valley, 
the Mormons immediately erected a fort, large enough to 5014 every fanily 
in the colony, The walls were five feet thick male of split cottonwood 
and willow logs and set eide by side three feet in the ground. A military 
organization was affected and Jef ferson Hunt was male seni or captain. ALL 
warnings were sounded by Vncle Grief, a Negro slave, whose large tin horn, 
814 feet in length, gave urgent notice of assembly. 23 

The Los Angeles Star was sonewhat timid in welcoming the news 
comers in June and July as this interesting People. . .nake their first 
establishment on the shores of the Pacific," But by autum the newgspaper 
was friendly: 


The Mormons are an industrious commmity and will develop the regources 
of this country to an extent that will give it an importance second to 
no county in the State. It is said that the Mormons now located near 
the Cajon Fass will raige enough wheat to supply the whole southern 
portion of California with flour. . . . The mountains nearby are covered 
with pine eufficient to supply with lumber all Southern California for 
rear s. . . e understand that the flouring mill and several gawnills 5 
will be erected there during the rainy season. 24 Þ 


Al these optimistic predictions were to be realized, but 1t is 
probable that the anger reason for the new friendliness was the debt of 
crati tude owed by Robidoux, Villians, Palonares and other ranch owners from 
Cajon to Los Angeles for the protection afforded from the last against 


devastating raids by Indians, 


Letters from the two elders (Lyman and Rich), written in the 


23z comprehensive picture of the colony 18 found by Woolley in 
Muir, Ma At. PP. 78-86. ; 


240 tober 7, 1851. 
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spring and summer of 1852, give the following ploture of the colony: 


Ve arrived here in the month of June last, with about five hundred 
souls, together with Brother P. P. Pratt and Company for the Pacific 
Islands. Since our arrival here, we have explored the country sone 
hundreds of miles in different directions... . The 8011 is rich; the 
water and timber abundant. Ve are tituated about one hundred miles 
from San Diego, seventy miles from the eeaport of San Pedro, and fifty 
miles from Pueblo de Ios Angelos. ...You are doubtless apriged of the 
intentions of the Presidency in relation to this matter, as publighed 
in the last General Ipistle; and we wish to learn from you, at your 
earliest convenience, what you may know, or can learn, in relation to 
the practicability and probable expense of transporting the Saints 


from Iiverpool to San Diego, by any of the present routes across the 
Isthmas,... 


As for ourselves, ve have a great deal of the labour attending new 
settlenente in hand. In December ve had finighed the survey of our 
big field of near two thousand acres; ploving and planting immediately 
followed; after which brother Rich with a emall party started to look 
out a road from this place to San Diego, He succeeded in finding a 
good wagon road, with good feed and water all the way.... 


In March ve commenced the survey of our city, and on the 8th day 
brother Rich and self planted the centre stake upon Temple Block, 
The site of our city regembles very mich the site of Salt Take City; 
in the rear we have the venerable anowclad cap of the Sierra Nevada 
towering to the clouds, at the foot of which gush innumerable streams, 
whose crystal waters can be digpersed throughout the city, thereby 
affording to our citizens an abundant supply of that delicious beverage, 
The site is upon an inclined plane, at the foot of which for miles 
ol ther way, extende a dense growth of willow, cotton-wood, and gyca- 
more, which affords an abundant supply of timber for fuel and fencing 
purposes. On the left breaks forth a bold mountain stream, called 
the Rio de San Bernardino, which affords an abundant supply of water 


for "__ as well as excellent sites for mills and manufac- 
tories, OE 


Colonists were joining the group monthly. Rich could report: 


"Every state in the Union is represented except two; (also) Upper and Lower 
Canada, England, Vales, Ireland, Austria, New Brunavick, Sweden and France, 26 


Ms Maroti}, Septenber 25, 1852; quoted by 
Cleland, Trom Vildernosg to Bnpire, Wa it, PP» 297-299. 


26M1aries of O. C. Rich, IAbrary of church Historien, Salt Lake 
City, quoted by Beattie, op, Ata, P. 229; Messers. Bixby and Flink in 1852 
met a group from Ingland, mostly women and children, who had been robbed by 
Indians, Sarah Bixby-Suith in Ade Dare, (Cedar Rapids, Iowa: The Torch 
Press, 1925), p. 62. 


2 | 
Led by devout Ellers of the Church there is 1ittle question but 
| that the community was thoroughly instructed in the basic tenets of the 


faith, The Book of Mormon and the Watrin, and Covenants stressed three 

dasi e principles: ?7 (1) Revelation was & continuing experience, Joseph 
Smith, "Prophet, Seer and Revelator“ had frequent visions, The angel Moroni 
had appeared to him on three occasions. Polygamy, for example, is prohibited 
in the Book of Mormon, but in Nauvoo, Illinois, a epecial revelation pernit- 
ted Smith and certain chosen apostles to practice it, Brigham Young, whom 
Sni th called "The Lion of the Tord“, had a revelation? as to the method of 
narch on the Great Trot from Nebraska to the Great Basin. 

(2) Another principle was that of baptiem for the dead, a retro- 
active application of the Roman Catholic doctrine of Purgatory, The - 
Medieval stiess, guch as Tauler, may have been read by Rigdon, Smith's 
early associate. It was a basic tenet of the Church that prayers for the 
departed were effectual and that the living might be baptized vicariously 
for those who had gone before, | 

(3) 4 third basic principle was that of celestial marriage or 
authorized polygamy, This doctrine was more than a logical variation of 
the other two tenets. As a new revelation in Illinois in 1843 14 may have 
been promlgated as a sincere gocio-economic gecurity for the larger nunber 
of women than men when the Mormons were an itinerant people, 29 ginilar to 


27mhe nost thorough diseuss10n of Mormon theology is found in George 
arbaugh, Rexalation in Mornonian, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press), 1944. 


| 28%he only revelation ever credited to Toung, Villiam V. Sweet 
in a letter to writer. | 


2991s viewpoint is defended in Vest, gp. Als, p. 179. 800 
careful discussion of Polygamy in this volume, chs, 5-12, ö 


Hebrew and Maglim belief and practice. At any rate 1t was not made offi- 
clal until 1852, a year after the Exodus to San Bernardino. It was to 
cause the Mormon communi ty more vitriolic abuse than any single teaching 
and practice and was not repudiated officially until as late as 1890.0 
Utah was admitted to the Union 42 years later, an anti-polygany law having 
been required by Congress before the territory could be admitted as a 
state. 81 

The Mormons were tithers, One- tenth of all personal income was 
to sustain their missionary work abroad and their local work in San Ber- 
nardino. There being no clergymen's salaries to be paid -- since all 
titles such as "Apostles* or Bishops“ were titles of function and not of 
professlon -- even under the meagre incomes of the fifties, the Latter- 
day Saints gave generously to foreign missions. This enabled then to be 
among the most rapidly- growing religious groups of the period, 8 There 
was strong economic cooperation, but not commnal living as theirs was a 


highly individualistic society. 


No Mean City 


4 little more than a year after arrival in San Bernardino, a 


=. t His the h of Jesus christ of Latte 
Saints, an. cit, p. 181. 


Myron 1856 to 1896 this was a constant point of controversy bo- 
© tween Utah and the United States government, See Charles 4. and Mary N. 
Beard, (Philadelphia; The Blakieton 
do., 1944), pp. 190-192, 296, In est, gn, At, chs. 10-12, there 18 a 
careful discussion of the tension between Utah and the U. 8. 


32zy 1908 it is estinated that there were 350,000 members of the 
Church in the United States. This did not include 48,000 members of the 


"Reorganized Church", INN 11th ed., (Nev Tork: The 
Encyclopedia Brittanica, 1910-1911), v. 18, p. 847. 


Harvest Teast was held on Saturday, September 4, 1852, in gratitude for 

the accomplishments. In the public building used for worship, school, and 
business assenblies, there was Inseribed in large lotiersr HOLINESS TO 

THE LORD; and beneath vere s talks of Indian corn nine feet nine inches to 
the first ear, & cabbage vei ching twenty-four and one-half pounds, and other 
evidence of both the bounty of the 8011 and the industry of its settlers. 

A song of thankegiving opened the service, followed by a prayer by Mr. 
Lyman, another song, and a short address by Mr. Pratt who had returned 
Fron hig mission to the Pacific Islands and South America, The room was 
cleared, the violins commenced, and the Apostles with Captain Hunt and 
Bishop Jesse . Crosby led the dance. 

The nearest neighbors were a group of two hundred Catholics liv- 
ing at Agua Manea (Gentle Water) who had been led to the Valley from New 
Mexico a decade before by Don Lorenzo Trujillo, 4 "miniature, modern Men“ 
this little settlenent in 1852 began to build its first place of vorship, 
"The Church of San Salvador“. Just before the roof of thatch _ completed, 
in 1854, heavy rains badly damaged the structure. Major Horace Bell, who 
visited the community the ver before vas greatly impres8ed by these hogpit- 
able people, living prinitively, owing allegiance to none gave the 1 le 
kind-hearted old priest“. 33 

Within two years from the time of their arrival the Saints had 
proven thenselves, under exceedingly adverse circumstances, a 8 
commi ty. Your hundred acres in wheat were avoraging thirty-two bughels 
. to an acre; two thousand pounds of butter, and one hundred dozen eggs were 


ahipped weekly to Los Angeles; a road had been built to the eumnit of the 


— 


885011, OP. At, p. 62; Bancroft, Works, op. Cite, Ve VI, p. 709, 


first range of mountains at Crestline where a Iunber-canẽů was maintained; 

four „ eleven children were enrolled in pudlie school: regular 
; | 

payments were nade on the loan and interest on the Rancho; moral problems 


vere of nodes t consequence. 


Undoubtedly the Mormons, under Brigham Young were the best colonizers 
in America, , Always the rule of obedience was held to, They of the 
Mormon hierarchy favored this rule. The President of the Church and 
the Apostles were Prophets, geers and revelators' to the membergship 
of the church, It is through them that the mind and will of the 
Lord' was given to the people. To resist the teachings and guidance 
of these men, therefore, was to resist God...As a rule, the Mormons 


of * period yielded willing obedience to their spiritual authori- 
ties, | | 


Harris Newnark, a rising young Jewith merchant in Los Angeles 
wrote of the supply of butter, eggs (fifteen cents a dozen) and chickens 
(three dollars a dosen), not to mention lumber that was furnighed by the 
industrious Mormons, 85 Judge Benqanin Hayes who held court in San Bernar- 
dino twice a year, and therefore had a highly advantageous opportunity for 
an obJective viewpoint, was greatly impreesed by the thrift, commnity 
health, and economic progress. 386 Major Bell, when Cliff, the Mormon Sher- 
iff, and his men had aided the Rangers in driving out sone recaleitrant 
Indians from the Valley, wrote that the Saints were the "active, energetic 
and enterprising part of the population... .vithin our borders, "7 


In the los Angeles Star the Yall of 1853 appeared a column and 


one-half article by one who obviously was not a Mormon, and who signed him- 


self *C, . .“ from San Bernardino: 


Anrans, oh, cit., pp. 78-277. 


ISyernart, m. Cites, pp. 87, 88; Their grain brought $4,00 a bushel 
in Puente; ground into flour 1t sold in Los Angeles for 682.00 a barrell. 
 Voolley in Muir, gon, cit., P. 80. 


ayes, WM. cite, p. 106. 
37Be1l, n. Site, p. 166. 


++ -On the 4th inst. a public conference. . vas beld,..to get in order 
the affairs of the society. . . The report showed that there were 378 
member, of the Mormon urch in San Bernardino. . The President 
arose, and exhorted the gaints! to earnestly cultivate a opirit of 
prayer. . Elder Green then spoke of his faith in the Mormon doctrine. s . 


The final address for the day was delivered by Preg!t Lyman chose 
caustic remarks geemed to cut the nens1bilitios of the carelese 
saints! to the quick... 


++ the second day was occupied in preaching. 


Third day, sernon by Co. Attorney Sparks, . . Ader Ach. . presented a 
full report of the financial affairs,..notifying the people to be 


ready to meet a payment of $50,000 due for the rancho of the first of 
March noxt. + 


+ o& was made for relief for the suffering Mozmons on the Society 
Tslands . . hich vas responded to by a handeome cash aubgcription. .. 


Truraday and Friday next are appointed for a general turnout to comp- 
lete the new millrace; and Saturday is to be enjoyed in e and 
dancing. 


This, my first visit to San Bernardino, has been indeed a pleasant one, 
And it was morally impossible to view the good order and industry of 
this singular people; to consider the strange combining of the subline 

_ with the laughable; the moral with the physical, the apparent eincere 
piety with the heartiegt merriment; without awakening in my nind 
peculiar reflections, The Mormons, no doubt, like others, heve d1f- 
ficulties to surnount, oviiito root out, and imperfections to over- 
come; but their motto is, Progress and Development, both in useful and 
ornamental, And with the will, they have the power to accomplish whai- 
ever they wish for, for what difficulty is too great to be overcome 
where & people are all of one mind, and are ready to concentrete all 
their energies to accompligh whatever appears conducive to their 
welfare, 


Of the Mormon creed, I have nothing to say here; but that they ere good 
and useful citizens one tas only to visit San Bernardino to be con- 
vinced,...1 believe that in two years San Bernardino wall be one of 

the most beautiful towns in California,9 


Conflict in Men 
Vithin two years, bovever, this 151110 1ife vas neonaced by a con- 


— ——_—_— — 


— 


384n archipelago of the Pacific Ocean in the eastern part of 
nevia belonging to Trance. Recrclopedia Brittanica, n. 1 J. . p. 


®Pgctober 14, 1853. 


F. \ 


dination of religions, economic, social and political. problems, The 
progperity of ths anditicns Mormons produced no 1186 le Jjeelonsy on the 

part cf their possibly legs pious and probably less ambitions neighbors, 
The Gathelle community, with whom relations had been sonewhat gtrained at 
the beginning over land rights, and who had erected their church at Agua 
Mengss in 1854, felt a real or inaginary domination by the Saints, The cong- 
tant 1itigatione and uncertainties over land and water richts, due partly 
to the inadequate APs of the previous Spanieh owners, ſk partly dus to 
the lack of precise titles in the early Mormon land sales, did not improve 
public relations 40 The terrific burden of debt carried by the Mormon con- 
manity, requiring interest as high as two and one-half? and three percent 

& month on the amount loaned by the once-friendly Robidoux, aided in die- 
couraging sone of the community and disaffecting others. Saints were 
constantly being asked by Iynan and Rich for personal contributions to 

the debt. 41 Vewcomers, bose moral and religious views were narkedly dif- = 
farent from the majority, produced 4 4 tuation not unlike that with which 
Roger Williams was harassed in the early years of Rhode Island. The intro- 
duction of a bill in the. Legi slature by Representative Jef ferson Hunt to 
separate San Bernardino County from Los Angeles County (april 1653), drew 
from sone non-Mormons the tharge that the plan was but a clever device for 


the Mormon domination of this area. The practice of plural marriage, lynan 


f 


„* — 


6—— — ä ——— 


40 rn tend of the 80,000 acres which the Lugos and the Mornons both 
thought. the latter had purchazed, actually legs than half of this amount was 


allowed by the courts, a deviation due to faulty maps. Beat tie, on, git. 
Po 146, i 


airhe rst Previdency in Salt Lake oircularized the Church in 
1852 or 1853 with a strong financial plea to help. the San Bernardino con- 
munity. The letter 1s quoted by Woolley in Muir, gp, At, PP. 81, 82. 


having five and Mch having three wires In San Bernardino, gave opportunity 


for accucations of inmarality which chocked the accepted nores 43 me 
fact that many early converts like 7. M. Van Leuven and B. Y. grovard were 
"218followshipped® for *purouing a factious course of conduct“; the national 
political eri with charp cleavages between North and South, felt in all 
California communities in the fifties -- these factors were eventually to 
create irreparable schiene in San Bernardino, #5 


In May, 1856, Biahop Nathan C. Tenney had been ordered by a Mor- 
non conference to preach to the Indians, After his visit to the adjacent 
rancheriag a meeting was held by the "Independents" protesting = change of 
attitude on the part of the Indians toward their white neighbors, Aﬀfſidavites 
vere presented to a subsequent meeting, one from Juan Antonio, an Indian 
Chieftain, that Tenney had used language like the following: 

That the Americans were a bad people, were not Christians, and were 
the enemies of the Mormons,. . hat the Mormons were the zulers of the 
country and not the Americans; and that said Tenney furthermore pro- 
poged to gather the Indians into the eettlement of San Bernardino, 
and there to partially provision or maintain then, and that the 


Mormons wers not Americans but a different people; that Hormons and 
Indians were a good people, and the Americans were their enemies. 4 


Mese accugations were published in the Sen Marco Feraeld, the 
San Francisco Chronicle, and four other papers in the state, and were 12 
nediately answered in the Herald by Tenney: 


— — — _ 


424n interesting deseription of Lyman's two-atory adobe house, 
without windows and with a separate apartment for each of the five wives is 
given by Woolley in Muir, Ibid, p. 84; the population by 1856 was 3,000 
people. Ibid, p. 85. : 


me Los Angeles Star, June 8, 1853 mentioned that Hon. Brigham 
Young 1s expected in San Bernerdino next month, There is no record, how- 
over, of a visit from him and his later remarks maire it seem unlikwnly that 
he ever came through the Mormon Corridor“. 


— 


Age at tie, M. te p. 248. 


90 


I was not inetructed by said Conference, nor did I preach to the Indians | 
in any other manner than to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, the Savior 
of the World, to repent and be baptized for the remiasion of eins; to 
Leave off all drunkenness, thievery, and gambling; to be honest and Indus- 
trious; to live in peace with each other and with all their white neigh- 
bors; to male fields, to raise grain, and endeavor to live in comfort 

and happiness. I did not preach to the Indians that the Americans were 

a bad people, were not Christians, and were the rulers of the country 

and not Americans,, .Juan Antonio had been tampered with, as well as the 
*op (the naker of the second affidavit); words were put into their mouths 
by base nen. . . the very next day after Juan Antonio's affidavit had been 
taken, he stated in the presence of Honorable BenJjanin Hayes, Judge of 

the First Judicial District, General Jackson, Judge Thomas, R. Hopkins, 


and nyself and others, that I had never preached to him or . people. 
as had been represented. 45 


Unfortunately the Chur ch Journal fron May 15 to June 5 1856 is 
missing. Whatever Tenney did or did not say, there is nothing to subs tan- 
tiate the charge that his alleged words represented the position of any 
responsible group in the Mormon commanity, Moreover, the accugers of Tenney 


were not nen of blaneless lives, 


Though the belief in plural marriage is etill an official doctrine 


of the Church “s no more than a half-dozen families in the Valley practiced 


it. After 1857 it is not mentioned in San Bernardino, 

In 1856 a pamphlet entitled Mormon Politica and Policy was pro- 
pared by a group of Independents calling thenselves "United Independent Demo- | 
crats of San Bernardino.“ The authors included Quartus 8. Sparks, and Dr. 

. M. Andrews, It makes the following six charges against the Saints, First, 
the pamphlet held that members of the Church had no right to be regular Demo- 
crats, since they had supported with alnost the total vote of the commnity 

the Whig candidate for President of the United States in 1852, That was 


„„ 


z than G6, Tenney, letter of ns 28, 1856, in San Diogo Herald, 
July 5, 1856, 


Ariel. „the Mormon Church continues to affirm the prin- 
oiple of polygaliy....Go0's law is too heavy a burden for nan in his present 
state of imperfection.” est, gn. cit.» p. 841. 


true, The Mormons felt free to witch from one party t&ianother and their 
* 


enemies charged that their Leaders 1nstructed the ehnroh members how to 
vote, *7 ; 

Second, the pamphlet claimed that the sole motive for the separa- 
tion of San Bernardino County from Los Angeles County was that the Mormons 
might control the former. How true this was is difficult to estinate, but 
even now San Bernardino County is the largest in the nation, and the prac ' 
tieal i88ue of proximity of the county seat to their immense territory seens 
a justifiable reason for separation. 

The pamphlet claimed in the third place that the nominations for 
political offices vere announced only on the eve of the election, and wi th- 
out giving the voters adequate tine for appraigal, a charge that appears to 
be Justified, Tt was declared in the fourth place that the county had no 
qualifications for electors; that citizens, minors, and foreigners voted", 
Since Major Bell in 1853, on a trip from his home in Los Angeles, voted in 
sen Bernardino without question, this charge is probably true. 

Fifth, the pamphlet accused the city council of passing the most 
stringent kind of lavs, charging auch outrageous prices for billiards, 
theatres, and concerts that they were practically prohibited. IA quor could 
not be congumed on the prenises where it vas purchased. And in garcam 
this was added: "The last and great ordinance of that great body of od“, 
thonest', wise! and 'gaintly! fathers of 18656,..was to egtabligh the relic 
of feudal despot ien -- that order which should exist nowhere in this Re- 


public, except among the niggers of the South (or the most desperate felons 


Desttie, M. A p. 255. 


in our State prigsons)...' The Chain Gang! 4% In commenting on those laws, 


however, Judge Hayes, writing for the Southern Californian two years pre- 
viously, commended those very etatutes as being wholesone for the com- 


manity, 

In this last place, the adninietration of justice itself came in 
for criticiem, The case of George Day, a seceding Mormon, was named, as 
evidence of a nan who received the harghest Kind of treatment from a Mormon { 
Judge in behalf of the plaintiff, a fellow-Mormon. The Beatties, however, 
who exani ned in detail the legal procedings discovered that Day's relation- | 
ships with his non-Mormon neighbors were quite as difficult as with those 
who were Saints, and that the qudgaents nade against him appeared to be 
fair, There may have been cages where Mormon office-holders favored fellow 
Mormons, In contrast with the rough frontier qustice of nearby commmities, 
however, the high type of civic life which San Bernardino enjoyed from ; 
1851 to 1857, on the whole, is inprezeive.* | 


& Theocracy. ak War 
Besides the tensions within the Sen Bernardino commnity, there 


were difficulties within the Church at large which could not fail to affect 
the Valley, The years 1854 and 1855 had been di sas trous in the Great Basin 
Ain Utah with drought and crop failure, resulting in restless fanilies pugh- 
ing Vestward, This economic uncertainty influenced religious loyalties 
and undernined the theocracy of Brigham Young, 4 strong nan inevitably 85 | 
takes agressive noagures, Jelodiah Grant and Villiam A. Hloknan made 


4. p. 256. 
497144, chs, XXV and XVI. 


public etatement of an inflamatory nature as to the necessity of "3lood 


Atonenent“ for those who proved recalcitrant to the authority of the 
President of the Church. Brigham Young was mich more temperate in Hs 
public statenents. There is no evidence of 11 ves being taken at the order 
of the Church, But the emotional fervor of "The Reformation" did pregerve 
orthodoxy of mind and nanner 8s. 50 


As part of Brigham Young's policy of consolidation of leaderghip 
to meet this crisis, Auna Lyman and Charles Rich, the founders and leaders 
in San Bernardino, were recalled to Utah. At an important Church Conference 
held in the California miesion on April 6, 1857 these redoubtable leaders 
gave farewell addresses. 

A member. of the Church of Latter-day Saints for twenty-fi e years 
and six days Lyman, the President of the stake, said: 

Twenty-acven years ago today, the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints was organised. . . . there is a great deal of difference be- 
tween tine and eternity, of that we know comparatively 1ittle, but 

in eternity we shall know all things... Upon what principle can ve 
know God? It is upon no other principle than revelation that we ob- 
tain a knowledge of God and his attributes, It is our duty to learn 
and know the truth, practise it, and daily partake of its blesaings, 
mat shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lone his 
own 8oul?,..4 daily application of the principles of galvation will 
be of more worth than the wealth of millions of worlds 1ike tn. 51 

Charles Rich aleo had a final word. The two leaders had been 
gubJected to a good deal of abuse both from within and from without the 
Church, It is likely, since they were closely in touch with the President 
of the Church, that they had sone premonition of the serious trials that 


lay immediately ahead of the Colony: 


501114em A. Hickuan, Arichan's Doatroring Angel, (New York: 
George 4. Crofutt 4 co., 1872); Verner, gn, cit., DP» 401-405; Last inge, od., 
Oe cite, Ve VI, p. 89; Vest, op. Ata, pp. 220-224, 


Sly,opiins' Journal, ipril 5, 1857, L. D. 8. Archives 


It is not my intention to advance any mystery or new doctrine.... 
Twenty-five of the twenty-seven years of the organization of the 
Church, I have been associated with it. | 


„lt rests with you to maintain your position as Saints. Suppose 
you are driven from this land; does this force you to apostacy, and 
to forget God? It does not. hat did you come here for? You cane 
here to build up the kingdom of God; If that consists in planting 
vineyards, fruit trees, making farms, and building houges, it would 
have been done; but you came to build up the kingdom of God, by im- 
proving yourselves, It is our duty to mals a constant application of 
the principles of truth, of 'Mormoniem', and 1ive daringly our reli- 
gion. Our actions are evidences of our feelings, The stranger that 
visits our city, construes our words and actions as the reflex of the 
principles of the Iatter-day Saints. Your mission is to live your 
religion; I want you to carry out the teachings and counsel that ve 
have given you from time to tine 


„„ enow that we are about to leave you, we want you to remember, . . our 
vicissitudes since we came here, From the first Conference that ve 
held under the trees in the Cajon Pass, we have advised you in rela- 
tion to your course in this land, Perhaps there were of the people 
then those who thought that we were not true Prophets; now they can 
nee the reamults.,... 


If you want to know how long you will stay in this land, I will tell 
you, If you take hold, with your faith and means, to eustain the 
pledges we have made, you will stay until they are fulfilled -- then 
continue to abide the counsel of the church. 


Ihe Mountain Meadows Maggacre 
In the nidet of the Reformation in Salt Lake 0ity, Parley P. 
Pratt vas accused in Arkansas by Hector H. McClean of eloping with McClean's 
wife. Pratt was cleared by a court trial, but McClean followed him and 


stabbed hin to death early in the morning of May 14, 1857 near the tom of 


Van Buren, 


The reaction of all Mormons to this event, since the Church regard- 
ed Prett's death as martyrdom, mast be understood as the background from 


which to evaluate subsequent history. Lives of the Saints had now been taken 


- 


tu. contact. — ————.——— 


521244. 


in Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, and Arkansas, and nothing produces fanatical 
loyalty to the group and its mores like persecut ion from without however 
Justified, | 

Mithin four months of Pratt's nurder a report was carried to the 
enraged Mormons in, Utah of one hundred and thirty-six Gent 11e 58 emigrants 
from Arkansas, Illinois and Missouri passing through the territory of the 
Saints on their way to California. In licht of the entire chain of hostile 
events beginning in Ohio, including the death of Joseph Smith and now the 
murder of Pratt, one can understand the official request of the Church that 
no aid or provision be given people coming from the very States where these 
events had occurred. At this game tine 1t was learned that because of die- 
agreements between the Territory of Utah and the United States, President 
Janes Buchanan had ordered troops into the Territory. All travelers, there- 
fore, from that Nation from which the Mormons felt they had eo recently 
egcaped, were looked upon with suspicion which was fanned into an intense 
emotional fear. Non-Mormons with Mormons in Utah were fearful and resentful 
of "the mobocrate® of Miszouri, 84 

On September 3, the emigrants arrived at Mountain Meadows in what 


is now Southwestern Utah, where after four days they were attacked by Indians 


and white men dressed as Indians. Mrs, Brooks, in her definitive study of 


the tragedy believes the Indians and Inanc C. Haight, a local military con- 
nander, mainly responsible for this attack and what followed, John D. Lee 


appeared with a white flag at the end of the siege and offered {i\mmnity for 


58 Anong Mormons, anyone not a Mornon 


54Juanite Brooks, The Mountain Meadows Marzacre, (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford Uni ver ei ty Press, 1950), is a very obJective account of the whole 
disaster written by a Mormon descendant of one who participated in the die- 
aster. Chs. II and 111 present an analysis of the widespread hysteria. 


dhe surrender of arms, The travelers apparently had no idea that the offer 
was a ruge, Armed nen quickly surrounded and tilled all of the coupany 


except seventeen children, who were too young to repeat what they saw. 55 


Tad of An Ira 


When the neus of this dinaster filiored through to California, as 
well as to the other parts of the nation, the hostility already provalent 
became intensified toward the set tlenent in San Bernardino. In Bl Honte 
and Los Angeles which had carried on business with the Mormons on friendly 
terms, there now occurred vitriolic meetings; . „ Af ter a careful @xenml na- 


„ tion into all the ciroumstances connected with the late horriblo nassaere 


; in Utah Territory“, wrote the Los Angeles Star, "we firaly believe the 
atrocious act was perpetrated by the Mormons, and their allies, the In- 
alans, 86 In view of this growing antagoni en we are not surprised to 
read in the records of the chnrch clerk on November 6: "The Antis (anti- 
Mormons) have held several meetings in N Monte and Los Angeles to raigce 
volunteers to come up and search the wagons of ihe Mormons and turn out 
nat arms and armmnition we have, The report gays that they have raised 
PS hundred and ten nen.“ And eight days later he wrote: The Saints in 
San Bernardino, in compliance with the call from the First Freeident 
(Brigham Young), were making active preparation to gather do Utah; mambere 
of then had sold their preni ses for a nere trifle," 


Brigham Young was an administrator with a co ending Per sonali ty. 


K 


88114. Ch, V gives vivid accounts of ayo-vwitaesges of the nace- 


gare Ch. I gives a moving account of John D. Lee's excommnication fron 
the Church, his arrest, trial and execution twenty years later for the Mas- 
acre, Mrs, Brooks presente reliable evidence that the Church deliberately 
allowed Lee to take the blame for a dicaster in which there were many others 


equally guilty. 


= 


560% tober 17, 1857 


and, in czines, had a unique power to attract loyalty. The widespread 
national attack on the Mormons by the outraged press over the Mountain 
Keadows Mastecre; the order of the President of the United States for 
Troops to enter ho Territory of Utah; the insecur 1d 1e in Utah Terri tory 
mich prompted the Ref ornati ont the long-term hes tation of the President 
of the Church to found colonies far removed fron the Great Basin, accen- 
tuated by the dizeffection of many former Mormons in San rraneisco: S7 and 
the inner and outer conflicts in San Bernardino 1teelf, of which he no 
doubt was accurately informed -- these in combination prompted Young to 
a011dify his forces and recall all Saints to territory noar Salt Lake Ci ty. 
The Massacre occurred September 11, 1857, On October 30, Young's manda- 
tory letter was received in San Bernardino, It could not have been re- 
ceived without sche neaeure of expectation, for within three days lead ang 
citizens were ready to leave, By the middle of December fifty-five = 
cent of the community had gone, including the ableot and most devout as 
well ao the largest lardowmers, go that it eecoms to Hopkins, the chronicler, 
that "the infant city was practically deserted. 488 

The full impact of the criges in Salt Lake vas felt in Jan Ber- 
nardino. Cornelia Igman, a wife of the fpoatle wrote with restraint to 
ber husband: 1 was very glad to hear that I should go to the Lake. I 
aroaded ths thought of your leaving on a European miseion | but etill I 
would not lay a straw in the way of your duty. Again, in which abe un- 


doubtedly spoke for nany Mormon vonen: . t secms from the germons at 


the Lake that there 10 great trial coming to test everyone. . 1 euppoge you 


57 gore). Brannan as a notable example, His renouncing of the 
Fxaxrch and subsequent Career are des er bSd in Bailey, . Sit. 


885 %ttie, . Cites, p. 290. 


vill write and tell me whether you want me to fetch my etove or not, and 
if I may drive a cou. 89 

The tension between the United states and the Territory of Utah 
vas temporarily relieved within a few months, But Brigham Young was now 
ready to give up all thought of including the recently abandoned experi- 


ment as part of his theocracy: 


We are in the happiest situation of any people in the world," he said 


in an addrees, '.,,.suppose...you should go to California. Bros. Anacs 
Lyman and Charles C. Rich went and made a gettlement in Sou thern Cali- 
Lornia, and many of the brethren were anxious that the whole Church A 
Should go there. If we had. . . ve would have been driven from our homes... 
Hell reigns there.. . . I an thankful to a fullness that the Lord has 

brought us to those barren mountains, to this desolate waste where only 


Saints can or would 1ive; 8 a region that is not desired by any other 
Cclass of people on earth.“ 


like Any Other Place in California 
In the Valley which they had left, the final sale of the last 
25,000 acres took place February 15, 1858, Ebenezer Hanks acting for the 
Mormons, The $18,000 received vas suf f ent to pay the mortgage and leave 
a balance. Too late to save this unfortunate sale Lynan and Rich had 
written from Salt Lake of the impending cettlenent with the American govern- 
_nont, and had urged the residents not to eacrifics their proper ty. Hanks's 
signature, however, had been affixed two days before this counsel arrived, 
The potential economic gains from seven years of the most unrenitting toll 
were nover realized, The return of a few of the original owners during the 
next year was mall confort for ths e— financial loss., School popums 


lation declined in 1857 and 1858 from four hundred and ten children to fifty. 


— r „ 


Cornelis Lyman to ine Iqman, Aug. 6 and 7, 1857; quoted in 
Beattio, Ibid, P. 293. | . 


6On Journal Eietory" quoted in Beattie, Ibid, p. 295. 


Moral ly, the restraints were lessened and the laxity of the frontier 


observed. 


4 non-Mormon newspaper correspondent, a former editor of the Los 
Angeles Star, wrote to the Ats California April 1858, and made gome con- 
parisons in a commnity which he had known vellt: 


Ve drove through the town where, a year ago, every house was occupied, 

and industry had already overcome the privations of the new settlement... 

few houses were occupied — many were falling to pieces... the first 

four doors I passed were open to the street; in each one I saw a table, 

sur round ed by nen playing cards for drinks. . . Under the old regime it 

was not 80 in this town...1 looked about for sone of the Saints whom I 

had once known, and who might gtill be Ungering here,..1 goon found 

one, who gays he bows eubmiesively to the will of his prophet. 

In the nevepapernan's evaluation, the Mormon eystem of "religion 
vas aggressive, and their morality at variance with that of their neighbors. . 
They made themselves enemies because they held all laws in contempt except 
those of their prophet,.. heir firesides and homes have passed into the 
bande of ungodly etrangers and speculators. There is nothing peculiar about 
the place now; it is like any other in California.“ He then paid tribute 
to the martyr-like spirit of the Saints. My friend and his wife -- he has 
but one wife, although they advocate the other doctrine — spoke cheerfully 
of their own firm faith, and sadly of the hostile spirit breathed by every- 
one against them, They expect to suffer, but their rewards are not here... 
There is no treason among them; they are 8till loyal citizens, , 61 
At the time of the recall to Salt Lake City about eighty-four 

percent of the residents of the Valley were, or had been, Mormons, Because 
of the difficulties mentioned above, and the nominal loyalty of many others, 
a large number of these must have been ei ther hostile to the Church or indif- 


ferent, Vithin a year after the exodus, a number returned 20 that accord- 
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ly, 4. Vallace in Alta California, May 3, 1888; quoted in Beattie, 
Ibid, PP. 3044107. | | 


100 


ing to the Beatties's egtimate about fifty-two percent of the population was 


nominally Mormon, As an organized religious commnity however, it virtually 


conged, Those who renained in California apostati sed from the Church and 
became assimlated with the non-Mormon group in Southern California , 462 | 

From 1857 for sixty years there was no branch of the Brigham Young 
Mormons holding publie worship in the Valley, 53 Kootings were continued in 
the homes of the faithful, In 1864 a branch of the Reorganized Church of 
Jens christ of Latter-day Sainte** yas established, and until 1921 was the 
only Mormon church in the area. 

After 1857, therefore, it is very important to understand refer- 
ences to Mormons in southern California by newspapers, travelers, political 
leaders or activists in public affairs like mer Carleton, Abel Stearns, 

and Idi tor Sherman of the Star, no longer refer to a solid band of religious 
members in a cloge-knit Church. The name Mormon stood for a certain type of 


culture, formerly within the Church, now completely outside it, 


8% 1 ton R. Hunter in letter to the author. 
CI neattio, on, giti, p. 315. 


644 pit from the parent Church in 1852, known as "Jogephi tes" 
decause they did not acknowledge Brigham Young, and Joseph Smith's son be- 
. cane President. They oppoged polygany. Incxclonacdia of Raligion. and 
Bibles, gn. A, v. H, p. 88. 


CHAPTER IV 
SIRANGERS AND PILGRIMS 
San Diego 1850-1867 


The momentous year for California was 1542 when Juan Rodrigues 
Cabrillo first entered the spacious bay, later named for Saint Didacus,? 
More than two hundred years later, in 1769, the first of the chain of 
twenty-one Franciscan Misgions in the territory had been established there 
by Tather Junipers Serra,” gan Diego is the only place on the Pacific 
Coast where worehip and religious life has experienced sone degree of con- 
tinut ty sino 1769, 

The total abandonment of the Mission buildings by San Diego Bay 
was delayed for a few years after the collapse of the Mexican government in 
1846-47 80 that the ecclegiastical structures could be uged as barracks by 
the Mormon Battalion and other United States goliiers up to 1859, During 


the uncertain interim between Mexican and American governments, Catholic 


101eland, From Xildernees to ira, gn. al., pp. 6-15, Saint 
Didacus lived near Seville at the end of the 14th Century. Ingelhardt, fan 


Diego Mieslon, of. Cites p. 328, 
27vid, ch. 9. 


S111iam B. Smythe, Higtory of San Diego, (San Diego: The History 
Co., 1907), p. 537. | | | 


lass was celebrated occas 10nally by a priest in transit despite the bad 
condition of the Chapel, Mornon worehip and preaching vere held from 
Jamary to July 1847, and sporadi cal ly for another 8ix months during the 
stay of the "Volunteers", After 1348 there is no reference to any formal 
gathering of Iatter-day Saints in San Diego during the period studi ed. 

The hide and tallow business, o eloquently described two decades 
previously by Dana in Two Tears Before the Maat, was now waning. . u. 
Moree epoke in April 1850 of the two old ehacks near the waterts edge where 
Dana had lived for many months in the late twenties, Politics in the pueblo 
of five hundred was strongly Democratic until the late alxtioes. By Septen- 
der 1850 when 8statehood had boon achieved there were seven hundred ninety- 
eight persons in San Diego County, an area stretching northward one hundred 
miles, and eastward twice that distance to the Colorado River, * This census 
excluded Indians, 

In this your at mid-century several businessnen led by William 
Heath Davis attempted to found new San Diego" by cons tructing a pier sone 
four miles from the 8ettlement and by erecting a mall frame house nearby, 
The pier with its shipping trade proved successful, but the moving of the 
town was to wait, boopi te governmental s8ecularization of the Mission, the 
visiting priests lende church taxes through 1851 from the devout. 5 

John Judson Ames, the loquacious founder of the first local neve- 
paper the Herald, was ins trunental in organizing the Masonic Lodge, Meeting 
for the first tine on November 17, 1849, 1t ranks as the oldest secret order 


— 


222 ted States, R. A, p. 969. 


571111 an Heath Davis, Seventy-five Tears in California, (San Fran- 
cincoy J. Howell, 1929), PP. 333, 334, : 


Smythe, op. cit, P. 104. 


in the American southwest. The last burial in the presidials enclogure 


cemetery was that of the late Captain Henry D. Fitch in 1849.9 Fron that 
year the Catholic cemetery on the mega above the town was appropriated by 
the entire commnity until February 1874, 

The Picpus Fathers, who had cone to the aid of the Francigcans 
via the Hawailan Islands, sent the Rev, Juan Holbein to San Diego in July 
of 1849. Wo an lor priest had been stationed there in three years. Father 
Holbein's unpopularity with the editor of the Herald makes difficult an 

' acourate estimate of his real character, Ames says that Holbein was il- 
Uberal; that ne forbade the children of his parish to at tend the public 
school establiched by the tom council in 1860; threatened excommmication 
to the digobedient; and angered the Masons by refusing his parish the right 
to attend thelr open and public ceremonies, The fact that Father Holbein 
won the allegiance of leading Catholic families; that during 10 ninistry 
a lot was given for a new church in the pueblo: and that Mr. knes, despi te 
his lucidity, was not above equi vocat ion, nakes his charges ques tionable. 

The Mission lay inland, four miles east of the eettlement and 
E. V. Morse in 1850 gave this picture of its appearances 
When 1 first saw the presidio the adobe walls of the church and pore 
tions of the other buildings were still standing. The roofing, tiles 


and most of the adobe and other building materials had been utilized 
in building up the new town on the flat. It was not long, however, 


7A. p. 272, While no lodge is treated in this study as an or- 
ganized religion, the Magons in both San Diego and Los Angeles conducted 
funerals in the absence of either rabbi or Protestant clergyman. 


SYhile there had been twenty-one Missions, there were but four 


pregidios, i.0., Arny posts. outside of Monterey, political capital in 
Spanish occupation, these were "nigerable eagtablighmenis* and orly kept", 


Canghey, m. A, pp. 162, 163, 
9pitch's interesting story is told in Smythe, Ps Cit, pp. 158 


160, 


before even the church walls were carried . probably by sone 
und evout i gringo . 10 


The first representative of the American Home Missilonary Society 
to opend any time in the commnity was the Rev. James H. Warren on his vay 
by ship from the las t coast to San Trancisco. In an article written three 
decades later he tells of conducting a * in San Diego in 1850.11 The 
following year, the Rev. 1. . Brier wrote to * Badger and Hall of the 
4. H. M. 8. in Bos ton that San Diego needed a man ho could speak Spanish, and 
he hinted that he ehould like the appointment hinsel f. 12 The Rev. Osgood 0. 


Wheeler, pioneer Baptist nissionary, satiated with the rude, nasculine 
society in and near San Francisco, was given free passage by steaner to San 
Diego for a rest. Although his holiday was cut short by the news that his 
home had burned to the ground, he made these observations: 
The southern portion of our state is increasing in population but 
slowly, and many points not at all,..it is questionable whether San 


Diego is not, on the whole, declining, The great interest appears 
to centre at the commercial and mining points, 13 


The local newspaper noted with approval the arrival of sone Mor- 
mon families to join several Saints who had remained af ter being nus tered 


out of the Wolunteers“: 


Ve learn from Captain B. K. Kane, who came down on the Mig, that 
there are 14 families of Mormons on their way down from Los Angeles, 
who intend to settle in the vicinity of San Diego. moese people are 
the most industrious and enterprising of any class of California 
emigrants and what is of the greatest importance to the growth of 
this section of country, nearly all of them are Covered to agricul- 
tural pursuit. 14 


1014, p. 241. 


ma- Pacific, August 24, 1881. 


123rier to Badger and Hall, Tuly 29, 1881, A. E. M. 5. letters (0. 7. 8. ). 


"Sanford. Fleming, ed., Wheeler letters, ala Sit, p. 235. 
gan Diego Herald, July 10, 1881. 


Vewepapers of the period treated death with lugubrious and ornate 
solenni ty: | 


July 7th, after an illness of a few weeks, at Jijuan, the residence of 
her grand-father, Don Santiago Argiiello, Maria Josef Zamorano -- 


daughter of the late Capt. Zamorano, of the Mexican Arny -- aged 17 
years. | | 


This young and delicate flower, the beloved and esteemed by all, 
drooped and withered; and the spirit has now been recalled by that 
Being, who Tgave, and has the right to take away.” It is hard to 
realize the fact that one 80 young, 80 lovely, and 80 endeared to all 
her friends, by her mild and affectionate disposition, her purity, her 
truth, her meekness and gentleness -- indeed by all the finer traits 
that adorn the female character — sbould thus be irrevocably taken 
from the mdst of her loving relations and friends; and that never 
more on this earth, will her kind words be heard, or her sveet senile 
be seen — but even nov, consolation can be found in the conviction, 


that hor angelic spirit has winged its way to a world of brighter 
aki es. 1 


Villiam Heath Davis was one of the pioneer American merchants in 


the State dealing in shipping, cattle, hides, and general merchandisze, 
Al though most of has activities were in San Francisco, sone of his earlier 
inves tments, as we have already observed, were in San Diego, The 46 
ening of a daughter in the Davis family took place there in July 1851: 


The solenn formalities, the mystic and majestic awe with which the 
rites and duties of the Catholic christian are performed, seen to in- 
vest his creeds with a forcible conviction, even to the most incredu- 
lous ekeptic, of gomething more than blind superstition or hollow 
pretension and hypoerisy, while the profound believer is absorbed with 
Joy and gratitude in the belief, that the time-honored cus tons of his 
church are acceptable in the eight of that true God, from whose dene 
ficence we have our being and the enjoymnents of social life, 


mese renarks but feebly express the feelings awakened the other day, 
in attending the ceremonies of christening the ehild of Mr, Wn. I. 
Davis, at his house in this place. 


Notice being given, the friends of the family are assenbled, when 
the Padre appears | undoubtedly Father Holbein] (arrayed in his sacred 
robes) as the legally qualified representative of our Divine Master, 
who upon earth, bid his followers to bring little children unto him, 
For of such is the kingdom of heaven.“ Vext entered the sponsors, 
bearing their sacred charge, and immediately followed the interesting 


9 — 


151v1d. 


Wy. 3 


ceremonies, (probably more familiar to all who may see this article 
than to onegelf,) of invoking the God of all gifts, to accept the 
infant Maria Jesus, who, through her sponsors, conforms to the holy 

order of Baptiem, by which the members of the tuman family are made 
heirs and Joint heirs to a blissful immortality. 


The solenn ceremonies, enhanced by the golicitude of those most 
interested in an event believed to be ominous of the temporal and 
eternal welfare of the child, were closed by a voice emblematic of 
a gracious response from the Deity, which arose from the salvos of 
Artillery that followed, Scenes of joy, festivity and gaiety succeeded 
for the remainder of the day -- an extensive table of sunptuous fare... 
and in doing honor to the initiation of the interesting member of the 
Christian family, all wishes for the happiness of her advent had occa- 
s10ned. Long may she live to realize the well wishes of her friends, 16 
Even though the Mission church was in digheartening condition, 
hardly Improved by military occupation, Father Holbein held Mass there regu- 
larly for the cluster of Indians who lived nearby An the little valley and 
for the devout Californians in the peblo. But 1t was four miles from the 
8nall town, 4 Catholic place of worship within San Diego was sorely needed, 
and Jose Retudillo provided a room for such a purpose in his spacious home, 
The new leadership of the paris invited confidence, and on a lot given by 
the trustees of the pueblo, the cornerstone for a new church was laid on 


September 29, 1881. 


4 month after the cornerstone for the Catholic Church was laid, :. 


the editor of the Herald noted: 


The Iagraelites of San Diego, faithful to the religion of their fore- 
fathers, observed their New Year's Day and Day of Atonement, with due 
solemity. The Day of Atonement was observed by Messers. Lewis Frank- 
lin, Jacob Marks, and Charles 4. Fletcher (the only three Hebrews in 
town) by their assenbling in the house of the former gentleman and 
passing the entire day in fasting and prayer 8. 17 


165514, July 31, 1881. 
171644, October 9, 1861. 


Indians. and Relicion 
me achristiend zation® of the California Indian, the highly compli- 
cated and controversial evaluation of the treatment he received under the 
Miesion Fathers; and his reaction to his alleged freedom from the dominance 
of the Tranciscans, is outside the scope of this study. But no appraieal of 
religion in the American period can ignore the consequences of his Social 
and economic digenfranchi cement and the unwillingness of religious leaders 
to assune any more than a casual ac for his resulting debasenent. 18 
One who made use of Fhgo Reid's understanding of the Indian reli- 
Sion was the Commigeioner of Indian Affairs in 1852, Benjamin D. A eon: 
San Diego, San Juan (Capistrano) and San Gabriel, in 1784, had a majority 
of all the neophyte proselytes in Southern California; they were a large 


majority of all the laborers, mechanics, and gervants in Los Angeles and 
San Diego counties, | \ 


Today, in 1852, they are only 7,000, not half as many as were left by 
the missilon Fathers eighteen years ago. 


Al this time they are mach given to drink, and while they do not care 
For it while at work, the habit of drinking Saturday night and Sunday 
is imperative, and the time is spent in revelry and gambling, of which 
they are very fond, and in which they stake all they have, often e 
changing their clothing, They are willing to work and do only about 
half as mich as a good white man and expect only half as much pay; $8 
and $10 per months being wages, and about $1 per day in towns, | 


„ American freedom does not profit then. They soon fall into the bad 
says of their christian (?) neighbors. The Indians have a quick sense 
of injustice. He can never see why he should be sold to service for 
drunkenness, when the white man goes unpunished for the game off 
and often refuges to pay him for labor in anything but spirits. 
During 1851 and 1852 many of the mountain and degert Indians attacked 
white settlenents. Varner! s Ranch was besieged, and emigrant wagons were 


plundered, The Mormon town of San Bernardino made stout defense with a large 


— 


187vo of the most anthori tative studies are by Cooks, on, cit. 
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(Vashington: U.S, Printing er Res); p. 46. 


stockade, Fear of widespread nas sacres was expressed in the press. Antonio 
þ | 5 | 

Garra, one of the leading Indian instigators, was captired and tried in San 

Diego, where he was sentenced to be shot. 


108 


: 
At eight ol clock on January 10, 1852, 1t was announced to Garra that 

he met die, Father Juan Holbein remained with him from that hour 
until the end, At half past four, the firing squad of ten men paraded 
before the cell; the provost marshall, Robert D. Israel, informed Garra 
that his hour had come, and the march to the grave was begun, Garra's 
bearing was cool, and he showed a determination to die like a man, me 
priest thought his conduct unbecoming and tried to insist upon his 
praying all the way, Garra refused to do this, saying: "What is the 
use! That is of no accountl* The priest stopped the procession and 
stood quarrelling with Garra about it, until he gave in and began to 
pray. men“, says ITerael, we found that Garre knew more Latin than 
the priest did.“ This byplay contimed all the way, the priest continu- 
ally insisting upon Garra's praying and Garra refusing and declaring 
there was no use in it, but muttering a prayer now and then to rid hin- 
self of his importunities. a 


Arriving at the open grave, Garra took his station at its head, and 
then a new difficulty arose. Father Juan commanied him to ask the 
Tardon of the people assembled. Garra at first refused, and only after 
repeated commands and entreaties did he 1ift his eyes and say, calmly 
and with a contemptuous mile: "Gentlemen, I ask your pardon for all 
my offenges, and expect yours in return, hen a soldier advanced to 
tie a handrerchief over his eyes, he laughingly refused to permit it, 
but at Father Juan's request he again yielded and allowed his eyes to 
be bandaged, The provost quickly gave the co : VReadyi An 
Hrel“ And Antonio Garra fell into his grave. e 


J. R. Bartlett was in San Diego at this period with a par ty of 


government officials, heading the American section of the U,S Mexican Boun- 


dary Commission in May, 1852: 


Six 111621 from the town of San Diego following up the valley, is the 
venerable Misgion of the eame name, a spot possessing a great pie tures- 
que beauty, and surrounded by fertile and well-watered lands, It vas 
the last of the California missions that was abandoned; but five years 
ago its ancient library and its priest 8till remained, The buildings, 
which are of adobe, are not extensive but are in good preservation. 
They postess more of an oriental appearance than any sini lar establich- 
ments. There was formerly a large vineyard and orchard, containing figs, 
peaches, otc., a portion of which 16 gtill ir existence, The place is 
celebrated aleo for a flourishing orchard of olive trees, which 8t111 
renains, yielding a great abundance of olives, the excellence of which 


20gmythe, gn. 81a, Pp. 192, 193. 


2lymally given as four miles. The d1: 
fact that several reads wore possible. | 
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we had an opportunity of testing on our homeward journey. The mis81on 
is at present occupied by United States troops, under the command of 
Colonel J. P. Magruder, and in consequence is kept in good repair. 


The Comm ssion also visited the San luis Rey Mis8ion, at which the | 


Mormon Battalion had stopped five years before and in which troops were later 
gtationed: - 


„elt [the Miesion| stande in a rich valley, from one or two miles wide, 
and 1s about three miles from the ocean, being separated there from by 
a range of hills, Of all the missilonary establishments in the State, 
this possesses the most extensive as well as the most inposing etruc- 
ture. . . . n the front is aleo a church ninety feet in depth, with a 
tower and dome, .... This garden was handeomely laid out, and etill con- 
tains a variety of fruit and ornamental trees 


On the four sides of this extensive area are double rows of apar tuents, 
some of which are very large, including reception rooms, dininghalls, 
sleeping apartments, kitchen, etc, In the rear were corrals or inclo- 
sures for cattle; 80 that everything appertaining to this vast estab- 
1ishment might be brought within its walls, It is all in a good state 
of preservation except in the northwest corner of the area, where the 
roof has fallen in. Some of the cattle yards and stables are also out 
of repair; but the church, and nearly all the apartments occupied for 
dwellings, are still habi table 


„„In such a place as this, with such a range of buildings and culti- 
vat ed grounds, a prince or a nabob might luxzuriate to his heart's con- 
tent. Nearby is an extensive orchard and garden. . . where the devotees 
passed the long hours when not attending to their religious duties. 

A evamp filled with rushes and rank weeds had taken poseeesion of 
these walks and groves; and here the screaming heron and other water 
fowl had their hiding-places 2s 


In Tha Pacific, January 21, 1853, one B. T. writing from San Diego 
laments the Sunday night fandangoes, attended by the exuberant populace; he 
reports that the porch of the old Miesion is now being used by Indian women 


for their laundry, and that the Clurch 16 being allowed by the soldiers to 


go to ruin. The Mitor of the Herald aleo comments on the manners end morals 
of a usual Sunday: 


md 
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227. R. Bartlett, Porzonal Narrative, (New York: Appleton 4 co, 
1864), v. II, pp. 103, 104, 


23744, pp. 89-93. 


Inspired with a desire to behold the manner in which our pious commn= 
ity 1s wont to observe the holy ordinance of the Sabbath, we gird ed up 
our loins on that day, and 8ilently pervaded all the (purlieus) of the 
town In our earnest researches after the truth. It was apparent that 
the most numerous and notable of the worshippers were the aborigines, 
mostly from the cilreum-proximate country, and all in the lat s tage of 
whiskey, Thee were assisted in their devot ions by a select body of 
patriotic soldiers from the Mission, enlivened by an abundant flow of 
animal and ardent spirits, — several influential teamsters, similarly 
vivified, and fair proportion of the elite of the tom, consisting of 
tw Judges, 4 as80c, ditto, 13 past and present Justices of the Peace 
and Notaries, 9 ex-aldermen, and from 14 - 20 officials of all grades 
in the service of the Great Samuel our common Uncle, All of these 
testified in their own peculiar way their appreciation of the divine 
goodness. Indians exhibited their sense of their own unworthiness by 
prostration in the mire, patriots yelled defiance to their enemies and 
loudly anathematized the visual and other organs thereof, eminent mle- 
drivers laid open each other's heads to illustrate how fearfully and 
wonderfully they were made, and the remainder of our citizens with an 
excepticmal case or two, diligently applied themeelves to-tickling the 
inside of God's image by imbibing many gallons of wretched liquors, 
resulting in the conmiegion of diabolical inconsistencies, the which 
acts and achievements impressed upon us the Heaven-recorded fact, that 
we were all made a little lower than the angels, 24 


Burial was faithfully recorded: 
Death of Dr. Painter | 
Thi s well-known and respected physician long a resident of San Diego, 
died on Tuesday last, after an illness of sone months, His amiable 
d position as well as his medical gill won the good-will and regpect 
of our commnity, most of whom followed the remains to the grave, and 


participated in the burial services, which were —— ny conducted 
by Dr. J. Reynolds, the Chaplain of the Mission. 


Hea_Places of Worghip 


The Reverend John Reynolds, an Tpigscopal clergyman, had been 
appointed chaplain of the San Diego Army post in 1850. Previously he was 


rector of a church in Stockton and was about sixty years of age, During 
the year of 1853, digcovering a nucleus of Protestante in the village of 


> tt. _—_— — 1 — * - —— 


24 gan Diego Hexald, December 3, 1853. 
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San Diego, he announced that worship would be held each Sunday afternoon at 


the 11ttle adobe court house. Since the public buildings, according to 
lieutenant George I. Derby, all centered on a Plaza, there was little pro- 


tection for the vorshippers from the nearby public houses as the newspaper 


accounts indicate: 


Two places of worehip are open for service each Sunday in this town. 
The Protestant as well as the Catholic faith is duly preached and en- 
forced, and equal opportunities for religious instruction are afforded 
all, The attendance at the Catholic chapel is full always at the 
morning services, while at the Court-house where is conducted the 
Epigcopal form of vorship, an audience of over a dozen is rarely seen: 
while the quiet due to Sunday is broken in upon by the rioting of the 
inebriated and the very words of holy writ are drowned by the click 

of billiard balls and the calls for cocktails from the adjacent saloon. 
mist and whiskey, poker, port wine, geven-up, eangree, sugar, sherry, 


gin and monte, with a word or hwo from a seriptural text are audible 
in one indigcrininate medley,” 


In the game year the citizens proposed a road to Temecula, fifty 
miles northeast, to establish trade with the Latter-day Saints at San Ber- 
nardino, for the Mormon flour vas considered the best available,?7 

The inaloquate burial several years before of the po ver ty- stricken 
Spanish prieats bad digtreaged the Catholic commnity., father Holbein 
wrote his superiors late in December that he had buried the remains or Shree 
of these Franciscanos, though their names could not be aetermined, 28 


a Matilnelahed Vigitor 
The Protestant Epis copal Church and the Congregational Churches 


prior to the Revolutionary War, had been the two nost paerful religious 


organizations in America. Yollowing the War the former Church was in great 


„* 


_ 
27 guythe, gp, Ats, Po 256. 


28 ngelhardt, San Neco Haien, an. Sit... pp. 290, 291. 


disfavor since it found iteelf, as the late 51 shop Williams put it, "a 


piece of heavy baggage which the Britieh had left behind“. Missionary ef- 


forts languished.s There were EBpigcopalian leaders who did not believe 
that the 11 turgi cal gervices, the idea of the Bishop, and the lack of emo- 
tlonaliesm, zuited the frontier, ?? As a result, Epigcopal missions in the 
014 Vest of the Miesisaippil Valley were scant. Other leaders of the Church 
shed to male up for this spiritual deficit. When news of the gold rush 
came to the last coast they chose an able rector from Albany, New Tork, the 
Rev. William Ingahram Kip, to be the miscionary Bishop of California, The 
Kip family gailed from Boston on the steaner, the George Iav; they orossed 
the iegthmug on male back and on foot; and sailed from Panama on the two- 
engined Golden Gate, Upon entering San Diego harbor, Friday, January 20, 
1854, the ehip went aground, damaging the craft aufficiently to require a 
week's layover. Invited to be the house guests of the hospi table Don Juan 
Bandini for a veck, Bishop Kip obtained his first experience of religion in 
California, and fortunately committed both an account of his activities ak 
of his reflections to print. 0 

He was anxious to see the world-famous Mission, and reported it 
in bad condition, The "pictures, images,.,.are in the worst possible state 
of tawiriness", Mass was announced by four bells above the chapel, tied by 
thongs of ox-hide to framework, rung by two boys who reached them by mount- 
ing the fence. The people crowled the chapel for Mass, the Indians dressed 
in the gayest of garments. The Bighop observed the bear-baiting, the bull- 


fights, the heavy drinking by Indians and non-Indians, and was informed of 


29Goodyioonts, on. cite, pp. 102, 103, 287 fr. 


50y1111em 1. Kip, The Iarly Neve of My i Annas, (New Tork: 
2. Vhittaker, 1892), 


the frequent nurders in the communi ty. The secularisat ion of the Misslon 
and the results were especially Loheartentng to hin: 
The remains of the pulpit solidly built of de cemented over — the 


cross gunk into the wall above the place where = altar once 8 tood -=- 
render its present degecration more melancholy , 31 


On Sunday, June 22, 1854 he conducted Morning weer in the court 
bouse where Dr. Reynolds usually held an afternoon service. Fifty people 5 
ver e wood, Including d Arny officers and their families, In crati- 
tude for the safe Journey 80 far from their lastern home the Bishop read 
Psalm One Handred Seven from the Prayer Book, stressing the phrase: They 
that go down to the sea in ships“. Lieutenant George I. Derby, a mild-look- 
ing young man, was introduced as clerk for the service, and read the responses 
and led in the singing. After worship he and Bishop Kip became very friend- 
17. 8 geveral years later Derby attained sone reputation with his humorous 
ovzays, Phoenixia.*” 

The week included both light and shadow. One of the steerage 
passengers on the Golden Gate had died at sea. Since he was thought to be 
a Protestant, Bighop Kip's second official regponsibility in California was 
the conducting of this funeral. 4 A second memorial service vas held when 
a a Te, a Mr. Gibson, fell in the darkness, between two ships 
and died within a few hours. On January 26, 1854 the Golden Gate left San 


Diego, and Bighop Kip and his family reached San Francisco three days later 


A4, p. 65. 
3 the, gp. Git. p. 848. 


33G00rge H. Derby, Fhoonixiaga, (New Yorkt PD. Appleton & Co., 1856), 
rip. Wa ike, P- 55. 


to find the city Wild, expensive, bein; 8 


br. Reynolds left his Chaplain's post in August of the game year 
and went Tast to retire. After his departure. there was no regular Protest- 
ant worship in the village until after 4. B. Horton created the new San 
Diego" in 1267, In 1854, the Rev. R. R. Dunlap, and later the Rev. Adam 
Bland visited San Diego in behalf of the Methodist Ipiscopal Church, but 
apparently the progpects were disbeartening. It was fifteen years before 
even that miseionary-minded denomination ventured to send a pas tor there, 
Although the tom itself had no growth, population did slowly in- 
crease throughout the County, Settlements were to be found in Ia Playa on 
the beach and a few houges at Point Loma, 
One of the nost interesting episodes. . das the work of sone Mormons, 
dent upon the enterprise of mining coal on the north shore of Point 
Loma, late in 1855, in response to a "revelation®. Obtaining a lease 
of land from the city trustees, they proceeded to make borings which 
penetrated several strata of coal, ranging from three inches to a 
foot in thickness. In April 1856, they announced that they had dig- 
covered a vein of good coal 44 feet thick near the old Iicht-house on 
Point Loma and began to sink a shaft, Considerable machinery was 
installed and a few experience miners, as well as engineers, employed, 


but nothing came of the enterprise. Naturally, it excited high hopes 
while 1t lasted. 56 


Tsolated as San Diego was, sbe did not lack v161 tors. th her 
excellent natural harbor her 1ittle group of citizens thought themselves 
in cloge contact with the rest of the world, Editor Ames of the Herald 
nade frequent trips by ship to San Francisco, during which tine the nows- 


paper's readers enjoyed the gregarious author of *Phoenixia® as acting 


editor, In February 1856 "a wandering Catholic Missilonary,* the Rev. Henry J. 


— — Cs. 


386 ehen C. Clark, A Higkory of the Diocege of Los Anzeles, (Los 
Angeles: The Committee on Mocesan Annivergaries, 1945). 


36 gay the, on. cit. pp. 259, 260. 


Alric, reached the communi ty on his vay to Lover California,” me per- 
sonal nanuseript in the Bancroft 0611o6dion reveals a courageous Churchman, 
whose every attempt in helping the people at Saint Tomas®® was blocked by 
diesolute soldiers stationed there. Traveling in Mexico, Jaconba, 39 Temecula, 
San Diego, and at Fort Tuna, 0 he baptized the penitent, aided the poor, 

and suf fer ed uncomplainingly through innumerable hardehips., He vas assigned 


by his superiors to permanent work as a hospital chaplain in Mexico, 41 


The..Judce Has a Shrowd Ryo. 
Not only did Judge Benjamin Hayes have wide influence in the pueblo 
of Los Angeles, and in the Mormon commmity of San Bernardino, but he made 
frequent trips to hold court in San Diego. He felt drawn to the community, 


and later (1869) made his home there, His earliest comments were made in 
1856: 


September 18: Today requested the Padrecito E Father Mein- 
rich |] to give me a list of the deaths in San Diego since January 1850, 
He said, 1 have charge of the parochial books, 1t is true, but this 
is rr and you must write first to the Padre 
at San Juan (70 m.) or to the Vicario (210 m.). You are to write a 
history, are you not?% Wo, Senor, I take nuch interest in everything 
that relates to the country I live in, and merely wished to have cor- 


rect information on sone matters I deen important", Mi th a pleasant 
Adios ve parted. 


1. 


37 hat part of the original territory which remained a part of 


Mexico. 
387n Mexico, forty miles Bouth of San Diego. 
do Men ty miles east of San Diego in California. 


405011 on the Colorado river between Arizona and California near 
the Mexican border. | 


| lyenry J. Arie, Mx Ang De Reeidengo D'un Miezionario dang 
Deux Californies, Me. in Bancroft Collection. 


Hayes, Pioneer Notes, op. ite, P- 125. 


Al though Judge Hayes was & devout ESTES he was friendly toward 


other religious groups: 


The Jevish aabba th ves terday was kept by ity one person, Mr. L. 4. 7. 
On this christian Sabbath, all goes on as usual through the rest of 
the week, one store alone being closed, that of Mr. Morse. He and his 
good lady are from New England. No mechanic, however, is at work. 
There may be a baile tonight, There is no Catholic service except 
prayers at the Betudillo Houge, The priest resides at San Juan Capis- 
trano, Now that John Phoenix 1s away in the wilds of Oregon, with his 
inspiring humor, the worthy, eccentric old Ipiscopal Chaplain of the 
military post might venture back for the df cation of his ancient 
hearers at the Cour thouse. He once obtained quite a respec table sub- 
seription to build a church. | 


This is the Jewish New Year (September 30). Their stores are all 
cloned, 43 n 


Perhaps San Diego had no more perceptive ets during 1856 than 
the Judge, as his records vividly illustrate. He met important citizens 
like Mark Jacobs, a leading Jewish businessman with whom he traveled to Los 
Angeles. Hs in 1855 and 1856 had excited the hysterical. Fire 
alarms excited everyone, egpecially when the Church bells were used to 
arouse the entire populace twice in 1856, He met a Mr. Merritt who had 
| lived in the Sandwich Islands (Hawaii) for two yours and who extolled the 
tated of the Catholic missions there in careviing and civilizing the 
"darbarous races", 42 - 

\ os saw sone thing of the Inner Weed of Tami 17 life in 
o ET society. On November 27 a California woman and her eister of 
elghteen called upon him, The latter, already divorced, reported Legpic- 
able treatment from both her husband and her mother-in-law, She was willing 
to go back to her husband and children again, but the mother-in-law was 


violently opposed. The latter grew angry: 


+ - Whenever the egubject was ddt and 3 the son that if he 
received again his repentant wife she would give him her naldicion, 
a mother's curse, a wich that he nicht go out upon the earth in rage, 
with neither bread to eat nor water to drink, a dire malediction 
dreaded by the son with a terror he cannot over one. 


After such acer bi ties, the Judge attempted to counsel all parties 
in both Judicial and christian language, but in this case, he lamented, 
Wreligion has no exorciamal value. 45 | 


One day after court a Protestant clergyman and his wife called 
upon Mr, and Mrs. Hayes complaining that there was no church at San Diego. 
The Hayeses 8ympathized and informed their inquirers that the W 
services in Los Angeles had also been discont inued (1886). 45 parently 
no regular Catholic Mass was available in San Diego, father Mei nrich hav- 
ing been transferred, | 


Ramor -- Don Jose Antonio Aguirre to build a Catholic Church, There 
is none here nov, nase being said, when a priest casually arrives, 
in a large room in the house of the Eeatudillo family, The day after 
I arrived, the Rev. Father Raho, Vicar-General (on visit) called to 
See me at the Clerk's office and earnestly inquired concerning the 
result of a suit pending in los Angeles District Court between Don 
Abel Stearns, p. and Don Jose, d. : 


„ 1 know father Raho well, he is a learned and pious priest, an 
excellent companion, and if he lives a few years mist contribute 
mach to the regeneration of this section of California,*? 


In his diary the Judge constantly combined fact with pious comment: 


Sept. 18. While the rain imprisoned us this afternoon, the Catholic 
bells rang merfily, Inily his wife thought, the Bishop had come; Dr. 
Hammond, who had qust called in, thought it was for sunset. I supposed 
1t was for a bapt ien, judging from the tone of the bells. Going to 
supper, I was informed cagually that a child was dead and had been 
buried, a gon of Don Bonifacio Lopes. He had been going to school in 
San Diego. The Catholic bells meant to tell their hearers that there 
was another angel in Heaven. They ring this lively note of Joy, rather 
that of grief, when the young and innocent are withiram from the enares 
and dangers of this bad world. I like this cus ton of the native Cali- 
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461b44, p. 121. Both Methodiots and Prosbyterians had given up. 
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Zornians, the merry peal of the bell, the beautiful trappings of the 
11ty$ls cold form, the gay flags that flaunt in the breeze, as the pro- 
Ccession moves, and even the magic of guitar or violin that guides the 
step as they march to the grave. Still, it is easter to be pleased 
with this custom of others and to like it in the abstract, than to 
adopt 1t when Death enters'within our own household, for we have been 
educated in a more golemn if not more consolatory practice, 48 


One of Judge Hayes's regular stopping points was at the Mission 
San Luis Rey, Although the San Diego Mission had been allowed to deterior- 


ate, this Mission to the north was for sone reason, well-maintained for 


another two years. 


Meanvhile rode up the Padre (provedly the Rev. Pedro Bagaria| equipped 
for the Mission of San Iuis Ney, where next Sunday is to be celebrated 
the Hats de San luilg....Here we ascend to the highland and pursue it 
to the old mission establighment at Las Flores, | 


Ve came to the Mission of San Iuis Rey at sunset. Here ve had to part 
with the Jovial Padre; always cheerful, save when he touched one 
tender theme, the matter of the price of sone sizty head of cattle, 
tithes paid for his eupport, but which in an evil moment, he had loaned 
to Don Juan Ramirez, as whose property they were attached by a relent- 
less creditor. Rather than risk a lawsuit, the Padre consented to 
take half, He may have forgiven this, but he has not forgot. 4 eimple, 
sincere, pious Padre; his parishioners of fan Juan seen to love hin, 
and those of San luis greeted him with a warm welcome. All are on tip- 
toe for the Hesta. Manuelo has arrived, The church put in beautiful 
order; the courtyard within the mission buildings swept clean for the 
bullfight; one bear already lass80ed; and a vow had been made to bring 
ano ther for the combat. In a word, the rejoicing at the shrine on 
this occasion was to be worthy of the Mission in its palmiest days. 49 


The devotion of San Diego Catholics to the San Iuis Rey Mission 
and to the Church celebrations is attegted by the newepaper} 
FEAST VEEK. . . our quiet village was nearly deserted during the whole of 
last week, the greater portion of our citizens being about at the 


Feast. Ve had heard it ostimated that 3,000 persons were present at 
San luis Rey during the Feast eek. 


The burden of maintenance of this Mie sion, however, was financi- 


497014, p. 122. 
49 
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80 % Diego Herald, August 28, 1858. 
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) 
ally beyond the sparse Catholic population. Later that gane year Judge 


Hayes sadly commented: 


Mission San Inis Rey is fast going to ruin. When I first saw it, 


1854, tour years before] an expenditure of $500 for 3 on the 
roof would have preserved 1t many years, 81 


Father Juan Mol ini ers? was appointed by the Bishop as the new 
parish priest in San Diego and stirred the enthueiazm of the parish over 
the completion of the church, whoge cornerstone had been laid in 1851, On 


November 21, 1858 the new sanctuary was consecrated at High Mass. The San 
Diego Guards assisted, firing a salute. Dinner for the entire pari sh was 


provided by José Antonio Aguirre, a major contributor. 


The Return of Dana 
No visitor to California in the Spanish period had drawn a more 
arresting picture of the country and its people tina had Richard H. Dana. 
Now, after twenty-four years, he returned, a devout Episcopalian, a suc- 
ceeeful attorney in Boston and an agpiring man in public af faire: 


> 
As we made the high point off San Diego, Point Loma, we were greeted 
by the cheering presence of a lighthouge. As we swept round 1t in 
the early morning, there, before us, lay the little harbour of San 
Diego, its low spit of sand, where the water runs 80 deep. . . The 10 
hills, without trees, and almost without brush; the quiet little 
beach; but the chief obJects, the hidechouges, my eye looked for in 
vain, They were gone, all, and left no mark behind. . . 1t is four 
miles to the town, the presidio... 


The 11ttle town of San Diego has undergone no change whatever that I 
can see. It certainly has not grown. It is e8till, like Santa Barbara, 
a Mexican town. The four principal houses of the gente de rasen 

of the Bandinis, Eetudillos, Argiiellos and Picos — are the chief 
houses now; but all the gentlemen -- and their families, too, I be- 
lieve -- are gone 


Slg 201 * 
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O2pates of the priests up to 1863: Fr. Vicente Pagqual Oliva, 
Aug. 1834 to June 14, 1846; Rev. Juan Crogostomo Holbein, July, 1849 to Sep- 
tember, 1854; Rev. Pedro Bagaria, 1855 to 1857; _ John Molinier, 1858 to 
1863. Engelhardt, San Diego Migeion, op, cit., P. 327. 
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I must complete my acts of pious remembrance, 80 I take a horse 
and make a run out to the old migsion...4A11 has gone to decay, The 
buildings are unuged and ruinous, and the large gardens ghow now 
only wild cactuges, willows, _ a few olive trees. 55 


The Butterfield stages which ran between Los Angeles and the Tast 
from 1857 to 1861 sped deliveries of correspondence and reduced the cost of 
mail, San Diego, until the outbreak of the Civil Var, was now legs dependent 
for neus and travel ast upon the slowsailing ships. Direct information 
for the next eight years is degultory, however, because 141 tor Ames decided 
to cloge down what was never a prosperous publishing business. When San 
Bernardino was abandoned by the leaders of the Mormon people (1857-58), he 
resolved to launch a new career in that place, n In 1860 Hervey C. Ladd, 
long a Mormon of San Diego, hauled Ames's press and equipment over the more 
than one hundred miles to San Bernardino, Ames began publishing the San 
Bernardino Herald, but the Journal did not flourieh,* 

In Jamary 1860 Judge Hayes attended the funeral service of Frank 
Steele in San Diego and during the vorship the Catholic bell tolled, 8181 
fying the death of one who he later discovered was an Indian woman, S8 In 
May of the game year the Judge was asked to perform an important mission 
for his Church, When he was riding through Las Flores a roup of people 
came out to greet the stranger, and the Judge vas not altogether sure of 
their friendliness, 80 he said: 

"7 am the bearer of the holy oils from Father Raho to the parish 
priest of San Diegol".. nent ioning the fact to these poor people, the 


men reverently raised their hats and the women made the sign of the 
CTOBSBS, 


SSpang, op, git, Pp. 404-406. 
Sahayes, gpz cite, p. 197. 
SSgmythe, op, cit., p. 540. The two old bells belonging to the 


Catholic pari ch had originally been confiscated from Bohemia by Charles V 
of Spain, and were brought to San Diego in 1822, | 


| ayes , Me Lita, Po 199. 


In 1862 and 1863 the Great Drought ravaged southern California, 
Cattle by the tens of thousands died upon a thousand hills,” The great 
era of ranchos came to an abrupt end. Hundreds of the residents of San 
Diego grew discouraged and went to Northern California or returned to the 
Tast. The vine by the bay had crawled along for years like a otarved 
dwarf, wandering among trees laden with truſ t beyond his reach 58 me 
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pueblo shrunk to a dosen Inhabi tante in 1067.5 
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CHAPTER V 


QUERK OF THE MISSIONS 
zan ta Barbara 1846 — 1859 


The one place on the Pacific Coast where the Tranci scan tradition 
has remained intact for more than a century and a half is at Santa Barbara, 
This pueblo was eingularly important in the study of Religion because from 
1846 for a decade it was the "Cathedral city“ for the catholic Diocese of 
California and later (from 1854) for the Diocese of Mon terey: it was the 
center of important Catholic educational institutions; iegolated by mountains, 
and unchanged by ve tors, 1 1t maintained the traditional Spanish and Mexi- 
can culture longer than any of the three towns in the south; gomewhat re- 
mote, Santa Barbara knew legs of nefarious cupidity than did ei ther San 
Diego or "Bk Angeles. 2 

Some thing over fifty miles along the shore of the Pacific from 
Point Concepcion where the coastline turns sharply last, Santa Barbara faces 
directly south and is sheltered from the desert winds by the protecting 


Santa Inez mountains, The gently receding beach, facing the channel iglands, 


clearly carved against the sh at sunset, the fertility of the 8011, the 


lms railroad did not reach Santa Barbara until 1889, | 


© ohn R. Southworth, Santa Barbara and Montecito, (Santa Barbara: 
Schauer Printing Studio, 1920), p. 25. 


gentle breezes from the south, make Santa Barbara the most delightful loca- 


tion clinatically of all coastal communi ties below the Tehachap. 


In 1846 this village of fever than a thousand people, mostly 
Spanish and Mexican, had a eprinkling of other nationalities. Its people 
were proud of the spacious Mission two miles above them on the gently rising 
slope of the nearby „ Sturdiest of all _ Franciscan structures, 
the Church had been built of gandetone with tech (thickness) valle as 
precantion against earthquake, and its double towers were thirty feet in 
nel cht. 3 
Beautiful to behold from a distance, the Mission ren was some 
what dieillusiloning upon closer inspection in 1846, The composite archi- 
tecture, containing Roman Byzantine, Moorish and Spanish influence was not 
offensive. But the effects of gecularization had harmed the establiehment 
clearly, like its cloistered aisters, with all the s1gus of neglect about 
the buildings. The acres of ripe grain which had once been the pride of the 
Misslon had given way to beds of thriving weeds, Stairvays sagged and door- 
ways were without leather hinges. 
Thee external calemities, however, were not the moet depressing 
matters in the eyes of Bishop Diego in 1848. VWriting to Pio Pico, he eaid: 
I make it known to you that the Indians have their heads filled with 
ideas about liberty, and no power can reduce then to a rational life; 
not will leniency succeed in making them cease the public disorders 
and gcandals that disturb the social order, such as drunkenness, the 
rape of women belonging to others, stealing cattle, etc, This very 


day, a Sunday, they have nade ny gervant, who has charge of my horse, 
drunk and etranded me at the previdio, Nor is this the first tine, 


Ibid, p. 48. 


Anselhardt, Santa Barbare Mignon, (San Francieco: Mission Santa 
Barbara, 1923), Po 239, | 
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Twenty-five mie. northwest the Santa Inez Misston® was 5111 at- 
taping to maintain a. though faced with more precarious problems, ' 
both temporal and ts. Only a priest or two could be gpared for its 
maintenance, and no commnity of consequence aided its aupport.s A gimilar 
distance south of Santa Barbara lay the San Buenaventura Msn,“ where, 
as at San Juan Capi strano, Mass was celebrated only when a traveling priest 
chanced to stop on Sunday or on a Holy Day, 

The voice of the Church, however, was far from silent. In the 
nodest 1ittle preeidio chapel in the village of Santa Barbara, constructed 
by the former Span ch goldiers, Mass was celebrated regularly by Father 
Narcisco Duran, while at the Misgion itself Father Antonio Jimeno attended 
such neophytes and whites as worshipped,? 

hen Father Duran, who assisted the Bishop in the oversight of 
mch 3 as renained, heard that the Mexican government in 1845 vas 
Leasing the Mission, he had promptly urged that priority be given to 
Nicholas 4. Dean and Daniel Hill, eympathetic Catholic parighioners, and 
such arrangenents were made on Pocender 5.9 Soon afterward, Mshop Diego 
became 111. The burden of seculari sation, the uncertainties of the politi- 


cal future, but especially his helplessness as he watched the di sintegratien 


Sgonetines spelled Ines“ or mes“. I an following Engelhardt al- 
though I use mes“ for the mountains since that spelling appears on all maps, 


| Engelhardt, Santa e HEH, (Santa Barbara: 11 Sn Santa 
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Inge lhardt, Sante Buenavontur Migaion, (Sante Barbars, bali. 1 
Mission Santa Barbara, 1930) | 


87n 1844 Father Duran! s report 1isted 300 Indians who remained in 
the proximity of the Mssion. A as Ns Cite, Po 55; — Santa 


Mas Cite, Po 299. 
mid. p. 243. 


of the miaslonary work which for eixty-five years had been maintained, 
finally broke his ability and will to live, Realizing his own incapa- 
cltles, he entrusted the affairs of the Mocese to Fathers Duran and Rubio, 
as Vicars- general. 

The United States was moving troops into the area as rapidly as 
its officials deemed prudent, On August 1, 1846 Commodore Robert 7. Stock- 
ton with three hundred and sixty marines and seanen, in the Congregs, reached 
Santa Barbara and raised the American flag there for the first time, The 
following Spring three companies of soldiers arrived on the Moscow, commanded 
by Ieutenant=0olonel Henry 8. Burton. When he eailed for Is Paz, Mexico, 
with two-thirds of his men, he left behind the unstable Captain Francis J. 
Iippett with Company T. on guard duty in the tom until the Company was 
mistered out on September 8, 1848.10 Despite the political tension, Father 
Rubio secured several Picpus Fathers and a few secular pri este the lat ter 


part of the year to strengthen the handful of Catholic priests. 


& New Bighop 
The niddle part of the nineteenth century was the Age of Affirma- 
tion. All religious groups were aggressive and militant. Both Catholic and 
Protestant churches in this century gained their widest circunferen2e of 
world-influence, Because of this ageresslveness, evangelisn was vigorous, 
On the American frontier, out off from set tled areas and denon national head= 


FL 


quarters, denominational loyalties tended to be heightened, Tet, men moved 


from Mormon to non-Mormon churches; from Congregational to Presbyterian; 


from Protestant to Catholic. This was due in part to the intensified 


lopanerof t, erk. . A, v. V. pp. 513-151, 


Indlvidualiem of the frontier, and in part to the pragnatic attitude men 
took toward the religious group in his own particular communi ty. 1 

One of the moat picturesque citizens at Santa Barbara in the firet 
half of the century to 111ustrate this spiritual pilerinage was Joseph Chap- 
man, the first American to be born to a permanent settler. In 1838 when he 
was twenty, 4,400 acres had been deeded him presunably for favors rendered 


the Mexican government, Vell known at many of the Miszslons, he was enpeci- 


ally congenial with the padres at San Gabriel and San Duenaven tura. 
Among all the earliest pioneers of California there was no more 
attractive character, no more popular and ugeful man, than Joseph 
Chapman, the Yankee, He was a great favorite of the friars, 
especially of Ir. Sanchez, who declared it a marvel that one 80 long 
in the darkness of the Baptiet faith could give such an example of 
true Catholic piety to older Chrietians,1? 

It was on April 30 of that year that over-anxiety and a broken 
spirit claimed the life of Bishop Diego, Mithin a month, one of his vicars- 
general, Father Duran, succunbed, leaving the temporal affairs of the Cathos 
116 Church in the hands of Father Rubio, until Pope Pius IX selected a neu 
epiritual head for the area. The appointment of the Very Reverend Joseph 
sado Alemany (May 30, 1850) as Bi shop of California has already been nen- 
tioned (Chapter IT). Santa Barbara was in gala spirits, and in elegant 
dress to welcome the prelate on Chris tmas Day, when the Bighop preached in a 
crowled Church at the Miseion, Within two weeks he igsued his first Pastoral. 

warning "the people above all to preserve the Faith, which hordes of false 


teachers were endeavoring to take avay by gpecious arguments, 18 
l1g,odytoonts, Qs Cit, pp. 425, 426; Latourette, ONs Cit., p. 459 


12yancroft, Os it, v. II, p. 757. Chapman died early in 1849 
and was buried Jamary 10 at the Mission, 


133agolhardt, Santa Barbara Migaion, an. . p. 327 


Yor ex years the Franei scans had deen conducting a theological 


seninary at Santa Inez, the result of a dream of the first Bighop, that 
prieste for California might be trained in the area. Beautiful as the 
Mission was in its Location, its aistanee from any center of population, 

and its lack of financial support doomed its career 445460 from its incep- 
tion. 14 men the rector and vice-rector, Fathers Joss Jimeno and Francigco 
Sanchez, retired in favor of the Picpus Fathers, there were but fiftean 
students. 18 The Franc scans conducted preaching missions when, on the death 
of Father Blas Ordaz, they acted as curates for the ex-Mission San Gabriel 
and the Plaza church in Los Angeles, until other priests could be secured. 
Toward the end of 1851 their poste were again taken by Picpus Fathers and 
they returned to Santa Barbara, where, from this center, they contimed 
itinerant preaching missilons, Father Rubio was re-appointed vicar-general 
by Bi chop Al emany, and was responsible for properties from San Miguel, inclu- 


sv gouth to Cape San lucas in Lower California, which was 8ti1ll considered 
part of the California Diocese, 16 


Dent Rancher 
The fertile valleys of the Santa Ines and Santa Clara rivers and 


contiguous territory included great ranchos, where cattle-raigihng was a 


thriving industry. The mughrooming population in the North accelerated the 


143ancroft, gp, gta, v. v, p. 636. 
15 me entire history of the theological school in Santa Ines and 


Tos Angeles is found in William BN, Worth, — Kdacation 1, fouthara 
\daliforaia. (Vashingtont The Catholic University of America, 1936 
16ngolhardt, Sanks Barbera Miczion, an. gl., p. 327. 


demand for beef, and a cov became worth a bag of gold, The Guadalupe ranch 
alone near Santa Barbara had 40,000 head. The 8implicity of the earlier 
ranch 1ife was now changed to one of elaborate prosperi ty: 
To euch a people (Spani ch) life presented few problems or vexatious 
responsibilities. Day began with the recital of the alba, the prayer 
of the dawn, in which thanks were given for the safe passage of the 


nicht and a plea made for aid in all the dangers that the day nicht 


bring forth.“ Sometimes, too, a morning hymn was sung before the 
open Window. 17 


In the Valley of the Santa Clara, between Santa Barbara and Los 
Angeles, equidistant from each, was "The Place Called Segpe". Dr. Robert 
Glass Cleland studied the history of that great tract of land and egpecially 
the remarkable people who lived on it, and has furni ched a revealing picture 
of how the ranch owners met the trans 1 ti ons from Spanish to Mexican, and 
then to American culture, | 
Carlos Antonio Carrillo, a true California Don, owned the ranch at 
mid-century, A&A man highly respected by his contemporaries, he served in 
public office with distinction. He borrowed money 8 two occasions from 
Abel Stearns of Los Angeles, since the Land Act of 1851 jeopardized the econ- 
omic stability of even the wealthiest ranchers. 18 In 1852 when Carrillo died, 
his religion was emphasized in his will: 
Carlos Antonio Carrillo, a Roman Catholic by birth, always lived true 
to this faith and he died in it at the age of 69 years, All his life 
long he believed that there are three persons in this God all three are 


the game God, because they have the game being and the game divine 
nature, 


I confess that I was married with all due rights by our Holy Mother 
Church to Dona Maria Josefa Cas tro and that I lived with her for 42 
years, Of this marriage there were born ten children, 3 sons and 


P 


17yovert . Cleland, The Place Called Segue. (les Angeles private 
printing, 1940), p. 53. 


elek. eee, n. ., Ch. III. 


— * \ 
seven daughters, of which ten there 'g ve only 81 namely; Jose, 
Pedro, Jose de Jesus, Josefa, In on, and Manuela. . . These 
children we reared and brought up in the Holy Roman Catholic Church. 
In the possession of my right mind and of all my faculties I have 
earnestly urged that they ehould never forgake their Holy Mother 
Church, and that they should 1ive and die in its faith... 


Third Clauge; 


. TI instruct that my body be buried in the cemetery of the adjoining 
Mission where are buried my deceased daughters, Trancigca and Eiivigis. 


AD 


I instruct that while my body is lying in state there be celebrated 
nass with all celebrity, and that there be celebrated for the repose 
of my soul one hundred nasses more, to be distributed among the 
misslons of Santa Barbera and San Buenaventura and Santa Inez. 


h use 

I give instructions that the cattle which there is on my ranch, the 
number of which amounts to 2,000 odd head more or less, there be given 
to the neophytes of San Buenaventura the number of fifty heads of 
cattle of all ages; this number to go to those who were neophytes at 
the time that I acted as administrator in said mission for the period 
of eleven months, 

enth 2 
„ 1 give instructions that there be given to the Reverend Holy Brother 
Alejandro Maria Branch, the amount of 30 cattle, half male and half fe- 
male, the amount of the tithe which I owed the Reverend Brother at the 


time that he was at San Buenaventura; algo there be given to him eight 
bughels of Indian corn and six of wheat... 19 


The Firet Mass 
The Rev. Edmond Vinesse, having minor orders from the Picpus Fathers | 
left Havre, France, July 14, 1848 for los Angeles, He spent several years in 
the pueblo teaching poor children, and in November 1853, he was ordained to 
the priesthood by Bishop Alenany. He had planned to celebrate his first Mas 
at the Plaza Church at the feast of the Innaculate Conception of the Blessed 


190161and, The Place Called Seape, Ala Site, pp. 68-79, 


Virgin Mary, But his childhood friend and traveling companion from France, 
_ Father Judde Pivet who was at Santa Inez, insigted that he stay a month in 
that region. Upon his arrival at Santa Barbara an Indian who was identified. 


as a "combination sacristan, cook, and major-domo"® conducted him to Father © 
bio: oe 


— 


On the Sunday following my arrival which was the Teast of the Patroness 
of the Mission, I offered my first Mass. hen the Mass was finished I 
started for the sacristy, but Father Gonzales [Rubio] „ Who had assi g ted 
me, stopped me all of a sudden, knelt and kissed my hands, The other 
good Franciscan Father who had been in the ganctuary during the Masse 
followed the example,..1 thought that this would surely end the cere- 
mony, but instead I was obliged to sit in an arm chair and all the 
congregation from the youngest to the oldest came one after the other 
to give ne the came eign of respect. I was confused and humiliated, 
but at the eame tine I experienced a profound veneration for those 
hands which had just offered the God made man, chl What an ineffable 
dayl May ny soul keep alive forever the delightful memory of 1t120 


dn iroatolic College 
of the five Tranci scans remaining in California, four were in the 


south, and all at Santa Barbara; Fathers Sanchez and Rubio, and the Jimeno 
welds. Jose Joaquin and Antonio. They eked out an existence only through 
the aid of benefactors, Their situation, technically, was highly ambignous, 
Politically they were foreigners — citizens of Spain living in the United 
States. Tccleslastically they belonged to the Apostolic Colleges of Mexico 
and not under the Mocese of California, Yet. they sau the practical problem 


of the desperate need for priests. moese four men were no longer young, 


priests, but as missionaries under the Tranciscan Order, Bighop Alemany, at 


their request, wrote the Holy See and the Minister General of the Tranei scan 


a0 l do 1a Projagation de la Toi, (1858), pp. 57-68; trans- 
lated by Brother V. MAmnd in Academy Sorapbook, (Yremot April, 1951), 
PP. 311-315, | s 


Order asking for permission for the friars to found an apostolic college 


at Sante Barbara. 21 


Snch an institution had existed in Latin America since 1683, 
hen that of Queretaro, Mexico, was founded. These colleges were Lndepen- 


dent of provinces, as their primary purpose was in developing Franci scans 
for home missions and for work among dis tant Indian tribes, 22 


This petition of the Bighop was granted through Cardinal Barnabo 
of the Congregation of the Propaganda by Pope Pius IX, February 20, 1852, 
4 building was erected in the tom of Santa Barbara and by its side an 


| appropriate church, On July 23, 1854 the Apostolic College of Our Lady of 
_ Sorrovs, daughter of the College of San Fernando, Mexico, was formally 


inaugurated, As an appropriate part of the ceremonies, three novitiates 


vere received: 


At five o!clock p.m, the bells having been rung three tines. .. a great 
multi tude of people having assenbled, the Rogary of the Blessed 
Virgin was recited in the new chapel, At its cloge, after the manner 
preseribed by our Constitutions, and after a touching address in 
keeping with so edifying a ceremony, delivered by the Superior — 

Tr, Jose Joaquin Jimeno — the habit of St. Francis was given to 

Jose Godayol, Francisco Codina, and Jose Alcina,..Vith the concluslon... 
the Novitiates of this Apostolic Seminary of Our Lady of the Sorrovs 
was solely and legally declared opened, amid the Joy and edification 
of those assenbled, the ringing of bells, the discharge of cannon and 
magkets, followed by other festive denons trat ions. 28 


The Catholic population was agguming sizeable proportions in San 


Trancisco and in the mining towns of Northern California and therefore the 


21Ingelhardt, Santa Barhara Migzion, an- Sita, pp. 328-881. 


2 Maynard Geiger, "The Franciscan Boys College®, Academy Scrap- 
book, WP. Cite, p. 194. 


23ganta Barbara Mission archives; quoted by Ingelhardt, Santa 
Raxhara Mieglon, . L., Po 558, 


State was divided cles ist ical The Very Rev. Thaddeus Anat of 
Barcelona, when he learned that he had been named the new Bishop of Mon- 
terey, attempted to hide hinself from the Bull sent by the Pope. But the 
em ssaries found him and by December 2, 1855 he reached Santa Barbara, 
bringing with him the relics of St. Vibiana, Virgin and Martyr, discovered 
In Rome the previous year, 0 Soon tiring of his residence in the Mission 
sone distance from town, Bizhop Amat asked the Franciscans to cede to the 
Mocese both the parich church, which we wiched fo use as his 'procathedral“, 
and the convent, They were willing to make such a gift, provided that the 
Pope gave consent, and the following request, therefore, went to None: 
Most Holy Father: — Thaddeus Amat, of the Congregation of the Mission, 
unworthy Bichop of Monterey, California prostrate at the feet of Your 
Holiness, most humbly prays that, in order to ingure the stability of 
the College of the Propagation of the Faith of the Triars Minor of the 
Observance of St. Francis, lately established in the City of Santa 
Barbara, Upper California, the sane be transferred to the house of the 
Mission of Santa Barbara, and that to them be granted the perpetual 


use of said Misgion church, two gardens and vineyard for their main- 


tenance b titulo austentationig, and that their church and house 
pass over to the use and the property of the Diocese, 28 


Father Sanchez 


5 4 culture attains greatness "in the mellowness of its memories, 


* 


no less than in the 11 vel iness of its expectations. 527 Of the four padres 


2431 8hop Alenany was elevated to the Archbighopric and Northern 
California to an Archiiocese with the cathedral church in San Francisco. 
The nodes t population south of San Francisco is indicated by the fact that 
all territory including Monterey and below to Mexico was in the Mocese of 
Monterey. It is about 500 miles from Monterey to San Diego. 


25ngelbardt, Santa Barbara Hain. an. 81. pp. 340-343, 
268% nta Barbara Wieeion Archives; Ibid, p. 348. 


279, v. Sni th, (Chicago: The 
Uni ver ai ty of Chicago Press, 1936), p. vill. 


1.38 
houged by the "Queen of the Missions“, nous was more avere of the Franciscan 
tradition than Father Trancisco Sanchez, The life of this demonstrative 
priest spanned the Mexican and American periods and his exuberant influence 
extended to Spaniard, Mexican, Meetizo, and American in a several-hundred- 
nile radius, 

A native of Mexico, he came to Los Angeles as a member of his Order 
a decade before the American period, For a number of years he served at 
Santa Barbara, Santa Ines, and San Gabriel, In the fifties he vas las ter of 
Novices at the Apostolic College, and his lovable concern for the young nen 
compensated for their lonely and rugged life" at the College, 

He was not a learned man, and since his work touched the Americans 
infrequently he did not bother acquiring more than a emattering of English, 
But the Mexicans of the par ieh loved his sermons, which, despite their lack 
of logic and their wearigome length, were from the heart, He would be found 
out of bed nearly every night, and often during great parts of the night, 
and always was in the Church before the Blessed Sacrament, 

Although the Mission was always his center of reference, and the 

College dear to his affections, his most rewarding work was as an itinerant 
miasionary to the Indians and Mexicans in all parts of southern California. 
"His zeal for poor sinners was insatiable. Always traveling in his habit, 
barefoot, and alone“ he insisted that men make their confessions on the pod, 
even if that were the middle of the road. 

Every day and each new incident provided welcome opportunity for 
evangeliem., Once he vas arrested for sone infraction of a minor ordinance 
which he never quite understood. Men led. to 441 he dt "Tos, yes; that 
is where 1 belong“. Vithin the barred walls, he found hinself surrounded by 


Mexicans, 8 once this redoubtable padre began preaching to his fellow 


= 


prisoners and receiving their confesgions, The Jailkeeper resented this 
exploitation of his place of confinement, and turned the priest out saying 
that "euch as he was not wanted there," Y 

Father Sanchez found many ignorant Mexicans living in so-called 
common-law narriage, without even * before a civil judge. He would 
admonish such couples, hear confessions, perform a christian marriage, record 
it, and start the home on a stable foundation. One night as he watched a 
dance he decided it was unwholegome, Vaiting for a lull in the meic, he 
entered the room and greeted the young Mexicans with a nile. Since you 
are all together,“ he said, "let us say a Nosary.“ Kneeling with the Rogary 
at his side, all present followed, When the first five decades had been 
finished the priest propoged anothar round, The young men silently began to 
slip away, Then, another round, and by this time the male population had 
vaniched, At the close of the fifteenth decade he arose and gently told the 
young wonen that they mst be tired and that he was sure they would wich to 
go home, chi ch advice they all obeyed," 


It is not surprising that the novelist Helen Hunt Jackson used 


Father Sanches as the good Father Salvadiers in Ramona, exactly, oven as to 


the manner of his death. #29 


Miss Iorenzana 
Another picturesque personality in the Catholic commnity at Santa 
Barbara during the fifties was Miss Apolinaria Lorenzana, referred to in 
chapters I and IV, one of the few women to receive the public approbation of 


the priests for her nany good works in a life which epanned a century, Her 


—_— 
tis 


— 


28pather Sanchez Ii ved until April 17, 1884 (Ias ter). Seo Ingel- 


hardt, Santa Barbara Migaion, n. cit. nany references, egpecially pp. 390- 
411. Hs fan Gabriel Mieglon aleo mentions Sanchez. 


mother had brought hor to California in 1800 on the Conception in company 


with nineteen founilings. The mother 80 on married an artillerynan and moved 
to San Blas, Mexico, and her daughter never saw her again. Bancroft asser ted 
that the Spanich government distributed the children "like pups among various 
families," though Ingelhardt doubts this cunmary behavior, By whatever 
origin, Apolinaria was reared by the Carrillo family, spending her earlier 
years at Monterey, Santa Barbara, and San Diego, Upon reaching maturity : 
she became attached to the San Diego Mission in an unofficial, but very real 
capacity where she attended to linens and vestments used in the Divine Ser- 

| vices and taught the Indian girls to sew and embroider,* She had more god- 
children than perhaps any other individual in California, her name appear ing 
frequently on the baptiamal records of several Mssions as sponsor. Vhen 
the San Diego Mesion was abandoned she performed the game duties at San luis 
Rey, and when the game fate befell that place of worghip she took as nany of 
the sacred vestnents and vessele as Fine to San Juan Capistrano, me 
especially prized a small image of Our Lady of Guadalupe which she was given 
to keep in her private possession. 

In 1840 the Mission fathers, apparently in gratitude for her gelf- 
legs devotion, had ceded to her the Jamacho Rancho, Fifteen years later, 
though this grant had been confirmed by the United States Land Commission, 
Hit says that it was vrested from her by sone legal hocus-pocus. 529 
At San Juan Capi strano, in the year that American occupation began, Father 
Zalvidea became 111, and Mes Lorenzgana nursed him through his last weeks, 
She wrote to the Trancigcan superiors after his death, asking for permiesion 


— —— 


29pancroft, Yorks, v. IT, p. 718. 


to remove either to Mission San Gabriel or Mission Santa Barbara that she 
might have the eacranents of the Church. Tarly in the fifties she cane to 
the latter Misslon from San Gabriel, there to spend the remainder of her 


life in devotion do the services of vor ship, and in aiding the poor and the 
sick of the par i ch. 0 


Tunaral. of a Captain 
, From Spanish days Santa Barbara had been, an important military 


post. Guards from the presidio there had been responsible for protecting 


San Ternando, San Buenaventura, Santa Inez, and Purioins Conception, be- 


sides their own set tlenent. one of the early commanders, a native of Spain 

who had led both Spanish and Mexican troops, was retired at the time of the 

American occupation, and had selected Santa Barbara for his home, The 
funeral of Captain Joe de 1a Guerra y Noriega was degcribed in the recently 
establighed weekly: 


The Month's Mind of Don Jose de la Guerra y Noriego was golemnized with 
a pomp and magnificence we never saw equalled on Monday morning 
(March 15, 1858) in the fine church of the Miesion of Santa Barbara, 
In the body of the church an immenge Catafalque was erected, etc, At 
half past nine o'clock the ceremonies commenced, at which hour the 
large building was filled with hundreds of our citizens, . . all degirous 
to testify by their presence and their prayers, their respect for the 
memory of the good and faithful man, whoge long and virtuous life was 
spent among them... .After the Office of the Dead had been chanted by 
the clergy, the solem High Maze of Requiem was sung by the Rev, Ir. 
Francizco Sanchez, the male portion of the congregation holding 1ighted 
candles, At the conclusion of the service, the Very Rev. Ir. Jose 
Maria Gonzales [Rubio], ascended the pulpit, and on the text, Mans. 

| the qust man, if 
he be overtaken by death, will be at rest! (Viedom iv, 7) preached a 
panegyric on the life of the deceaged, which ve publich this day... 
The germon covers in Spanish the whole five columns of the front page 
and one colum of the last, fourth page. . . The ceremonies were con- 
cluded; and we nov repeat with the Rev, Preacher from our heart of 


S0 references in Ingelhardt is works on San Diego, San Luis Rey, 
San Juan Capi strano, San Gabriel and especially Santa Barbara, Mes Jorenzana 
died in April 1884, about 100 years of ago. | 


hearts 1 Requiescat in Pace Anen !. 2 


life in the Migelon 

Within the Tcheerless old pile," of the Mission, where fleas 
abounded and facilities vere scant, a discipline was odecrved, comparable 
to the strietest monasteries of Spain, NVovices, choristers, lay-brothers all 
wore the tonsure, 1.e., the head ghaved, me friars wore sandal s but no 
stockings, Every evening there was instruction on the spiritual life, 
Silence was observed strictly during the day except during the hour of rec- 
reation, All hook a walk together Sunday and Amr sday afternoons, 

The ly routine began at four-thirty with the rising hell; there 
was Meditation for an hour, followed by Prime, Martyrology, Merce, Holy Mass, 
and then breakfast. ul then went to their variety of occupations until ten 
ofclock. Sixt and None were chanted in the choir loft with dinner at 11:30, 
Following the meal were recreation and 8iests until tw. Jovitiates then 
recited the Nosary, and work was resuned by all until five, when Coline was 
chanted, followed by Meditation, Mating and Iauds were then observed and 
chanted in the choir, Supper was at seven-fif teen, then devotions in the 
church, and to bed on hides Wend over frames, 

On Sundays and holy days there was the variation of High Mass and 
a germon in Spanish. The Church was usually filled with'Mexicans sone of 
whom came from a distance. On special occasions a Mexican band of magicians 

offered their services, and 8 added noise if not devotion to the exer- 


cines 1% 


ante Bar bara dnzotte, March 18, 1868, 


nngelhardt, Sante Barbara Migzion, ans fits, Pp. 414-416. In 
the late geventies and eighties a sernon in Inglish was heard occasionally. 
ne voices were not added to the choir until the game period, 


Ho. Tigitors 
In the game year that Catholiciem had taken the forward step to 
establi ah the Apostolic College (1854), Adam Bland, the founder of the 
Methodiet Church in Loe Angeles, now visited Santa Barbara to launch the 
second Protestant Church in the whole of southern California. The number of 


actual or potential Protestants nust have been trifling, Bland organized a 


congregation with 84x members, since he was not a man to be dissuaded eagily, 
But after a year, two of these members moved my and Methodiem ceaged to 
exit ,99 
In October of the following year, Bi chop Villiam 1. Kip and a 
party of friends visited Santa Barbara on his first official visit as head 
of the Protestant Ipiscopal Church in the State, although he had geen the 
lower section of the State the year before on his way to assuwme leaderahip 
for his Pacific Coast regponsibilities, After this interim he found "a 
few Americans settled there“ and the tom was "primitive and quiet“ with a 
few over one thousand people: 
4 nile and a half back, on the rising . at the base of the hills 
stands the old Mesion of Santa Barbara, Ve walked out to it; and 
found the game evidence of decay and dilapidation which characterizes ' 
all the California Missions, There is, as usual, an extensive range 


of buildings, once occupied by priests, and terminated at one end by 
a large church. 34 


He doubtless had heard of Bland's di sappointing experience and 
probably for this reason Bishop Kip did not attempt even a service of vor- 
hip. -It was to be another decade before Protestantiem ghouR constitute 


a permanent work in this beautiful but languid pueblo by the sea. 


SSHagkell, OD, t, Pp. 19. 
Saxip. Ws cit., P. 207. 


&n_ 014 Iriend Returns 
Richard Henry Dana (Chapter IV) returned to California twenty-four 


years after his initial experience as degcribed in the last chapter of u 
Years Before the Magk. Nowhere on his journey was Dana more graciously 
welcomed than in Santa Barbara: 


Passing round Point Concepcion, and steering easter ly, ve opened the 
Islands that form, with the mainland, the canal of Santa Barbara. 
There they are, Santa Cruz, and Rosa; and there is the beautiful 
point, Santa Buenaventura; and there lies Santa Barbara on its 
plain, with its amphi-theatre of high hills and distant mountains, 
There is the old white nission with its belfries, and there the town, 
with ite one-story adobe houses, with here and there a two-story 
wooden house of later build; yet little is it altered 28 

Same repose in the golden sunlight and glorious climate, Sheltered by 
its hills; and then, more remindful than anything else, there roars 
and tumbles upon the beach the game grand surf of the Pacific, 


In the first fifteen years of American influence in Santa Barbara 
this emall commnity remained exclusively Roman Catholic, Nominally the 
headquarters of Bishop Amat, it was destined, however, to see growth in 
Los Angeles — one hundred miles south - which would soon strip it of its 


temporary prestige. 


0 K 


SBpana, op. cite, pp. 399, 400, 


CHAPTER VI 
EL PURBIQ AND FRYACHERS 
(Los Angeles 1854 — 1855) 


Before his elevation to the Papacy, Gregory XVI (reigned 1831-1846) 
had held the office of Prefect of Propaganda. Hs successor, Pius IX, con- 
timed the aggressive migsionary work of the Catholic Church. Since the 
fourth century the brunt of the extension of the faith had been born by celi- 
bates, often in congregations, societies, or orders, The Jesui ts, Franciocans, 
Lazar ists, and Picpus Fathers had extensive missionary regponsibilities, 
Vomen's organizations were granted a growing share in this work, and orders 
of women became especially active in educational and charitable enterprises. 

The Church was freed from the domination of the State more than had 
been known since the fourth century, Although it was militant, growing in 
nunbers and influence, it often found itgelf in secular or nominally Protest- 


ant countries like the United States, where its status was a new one for 


Catholics: the role of a religious minority in a culture either indifferent 


or hostile to it, 


Since both Spain and Portugal had greatly declined politically by 
the nineteenth century, the misslonary capacities of those two countries be- 


came sharply limited, Trance became the leading Catholic nation, and took 


liogeph Sinidlin, Catholic Mission Theory, (tr. M. Braun, Tecling, 
Illinois, 1831), pp. 137-141; quoted in Latourette, op. Lita, pp. 52, 53. 
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over the function in Catholic miseilons which Spain and Portugal had exer- 


ciged for three centuries, The Plcpus Fathers in southern California were a 


_eymbol of this French influence, : 


Father Edmond Vinesse, who had experienced the hear t-warming recep- 
tion by the Francigcans upon the celebration of his first Mass the latter 
part of 1853, 5 now returned to Los Angeles early the following year, where 


he became assistant to the pastor of the Plaza Church, father Anaclet 
Lestrade, also a Picpus Father: 


I did my best to assist him this time not as a echoolmaster, but as a 
misslonary, Our Church which at first was too big, was not too emall; 
the work was imnense and even two more priests would not have been suf - 
ficient to meet the demands... Always on the go, I traveled gometimes 
as mach as twenty-five leagues in order to exercise my apostolic min- 
1s8try, Most often I labored at San Fernando, another mission under the 
care of Father Ancille, The good people of the mission, composed for 
the most part of Indians, were without a priest for eight or ten years, 
At every miesion I celebrated the Holy Sacrifice, taught cate den, 
heard confessions, baptized infants, and presided at the bedeide of the 
sick. Poor Indians of California, how abandoned they are and how deplor- 
able is their lot, Contact with civilization daily ruins their race 
more and more, particularly because of the great agent of destruction 
which is called whiskey. There are whites who kill Indians just to try 
their pistols. Alnost every week our little village witnesses from 
eight to ten mrders; but it is during the night between Saturday and 
Sunday when the most abominable crimes are committed, Many vimes I had 
to hear the confessions of sone of these mortally wounded victims} One 
day I had the consolation of aiding one of these victims who was n. 
ming in his blood; for several days the doctors assured me that he was 


near death, yet I continued to care for him and within a month he was 
vell., 


That which always surprises ne is that the savages never had any agoni- 
zing fear of death, .. they nicht have hardly tw minmtes to live, and 
they speak as if they only had a alight indigposition... 


+« +1 had been able to teach magic to sone children who were not without 
talent, Consequently every Sunday we had a sung Mass. . .. ne is not able 
to imagine the influence of these Masses, the wweet, simple, religious 
character of which was sustained by an agcompaninent where was mingled 
without harsh notes and yet with charming contrasts, the joyous violin, 


214. p. 60 


Zeh. V, Santa Barbara 


the melancholy flute, the silvery triangle, the gay tambourine, nay 
even at intervals the tremendous bass drum, For ny part I was always 
profoundly moved, I was truly at Los Angeles: I was among the angels, 
At other times there was a troupe of Mexican msicians who asked me to 
form them into a choir. Ve rendered a beautiful Spanigh-0California 
Mass in two Parts... 4 


The lawlesenees to which Vinesse refers was till a lanen table 
feature of southern California society. Three years before there had been 
forty=four homicides and not a convietion,® Judge Hayes noted the first 
Judicial capital puni shnent in 1854: 


Some doubts as to whether I ought not to have fixed the execution of 
Ignacius Herrera for to-day, instead of yesterday. To-day would have 
been the last of the term allowed by law (60 days), but in view that 
this was my birth-day,...1 designated yesterday at 3 p.m, for his 
execution, And the poor fellow suffered the penalty with evident 
repentance, and the prayers of all the Catholic population went up 
to Heaven for him, He had been a soldier in Mexico; a martial band 
of Mexicans accompanied him to the scaffold, at their om request: 
candles were burned there last night, and today he was buried with 
martial mic gad religious rites, He had killed one of his own race, 
about a woman] | 


Two emall cemeteries had been set apart, one for Roman Catholics, 


and the other for all other religious groups, The deaths of two very 
prominent Catholic women were reported in the paper: 


On Monday last, a very large circle of friends gathered from various 
portions of the County, to participate in the religious obgervances 

on the Anniversary of the deaths of Dona Maria Ignacia Alvarado de 
Pico, and Dona Concepcion Arguello de Olvera, as also to assist in the 
Consecration of the magnificent maugoleum erected by Don Pio Pico and 
Don Andres Pico. In the morning at ten o'clock the Church was crowded, 
while Mass was said for the departed; the Church was richly fitted up 
and brilliantly illuminated with wax candles, In the afternoon an 1 
posing procession moved to the Catholic Cenetery, where the body of 
Mrs, Pico was exhumed and replaced in the beautiful tomb erected by her 
8urviving consort; the services were very inpressi ve, and wegnoticed 
many a silent tear © to the memory of one who in her 1ife tine 


+*pamond Vinesse (tr. by V. EZammd), . Sita, pp. 312, 318. 


Scanchey, gn, gt, Pp. 355, 356, 


ayes, Votes, gp At, p. 104, An article in The Pacific, 
February 24, 1854 asserted the trial was unqust. 


was endeared to all who knew her, 


We are requested by Don Pio to convey to his friends and fellow- 


cltizens his grateful acknowledgenents for the kind attention mani- 
fested by them on the occasion. | 


l Los Angeles turned out on November 23 to welcome enthusilasti- 


cally the Vincentian® prelate, the Rt, Rev, Thaddeus mat, who atopped on 


his way to his headquarters at Santa Barbara, Among the nost elated was the 


Picpus Edmond Vinesse: 


Back in the Pueblo. . . I saw thus the arrival of Monsignor Amat, bighop 
of Monterey, who had been impatiently expected for more than a year. 

Hs entrance was sol en, full of spirit and gladness. While the ring- 
ing of the bells filled the air the Indians dressed in their nost gor- 
geous cos tunes, mingled with ranchers who had come from distant parts, 
crowded into the etreets and formed a joyous throng, lively yet recol- 
Lected;t at the approach of the bighop all knelt with respect to receive 
the blessing. Some days later I had the honor of accompanying the holy 
bighop in several of his pastoral journeys, and always I was charned 
with his sweet gimplicity and extreme goodness of heart, An immense 
good is in store for his vast diocese. Seven seninarians already form 
a nursery which will not fail to develop itself. Ater this the zeal 
and the efforts of 612 Sisters of Charity recently arrived and with the 
help of God, we may hope that very soon this apostolate will revive that 
Christian faith brought of old by the generous children of Saint Francis 
and which will never die in Galifornia.? 


_Concern of the ALL 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists cooperated 80 helpfully through 
the A.H.M.S. in Northern California that the two denominations always held 
their meetings together, While both groups went through the motions of ful- 
filling ecclesiastical requirements (i.e, Presbytery and Association meet- 
ings), the ministers of the two groups belonged to both meetings and voted in 


each, It is probably true, therefore, that the reports given by Willey and 


"Ibid 


3. Randolph, Mission, Congregation'and Priests of the Vincentians", 
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Douglas at Maryeville May 11, 1852, was heard by the half-dozen clergymen 
of the New School Pregbyterian and the Congregational churches. And 1t is 
the first official report we have of the Preebytery of San Francisco which 
clearly includes the South, — of or not, 14 was 900 easy for nen in 
whom the conviction of the overeient ty of God was strong to abdicate 


regponsibility: 


Reports of special interest were given concerning the region of the 
upper Sacramento, Shasta, Yreka, &c, and also concerning the South, 
particularly Los Angeles and vicinity. The information brought 

together by the brethren from these remote places was deeply interesting 
and impressive. It avalened the inquiry what is the end of the vast 
experiment that is now making in the settlenent of this new country? 
What sort of character are we to develop? What motives are powerful 
enough to compete with the love of gold for suprenacy in the hearts of 
these people? How are these motives to be successfully presented! How 
are men to be converted from excessive devotion to this world, and induced 
to "lay up treagures in heaven"? In short the plain practical question 
came up with all its tremendous import -- are ve to become a wild, reck- 
less, unprincipled people, or are ve not 710 


The Church That IAA 

Although the largest number of Presbyterian ninisters in California 
were migslonaries of the A.H.M.S., these represented only those of the New 
School Presbyter ian Church. After the break between the two major branches 
of Presbyteriani en over theology, slavery and educational demands in 1837, 
the Board of bones ti Mssions of the Presbyterian Church received a growing 
financial support from the Old School wing, By 1859 contributions were as 
high as $120,000 a year, three times what they had been two decades previously. II 

Vo single Protestant church in southern California in the period 


studi ed was to face the viciesitudes of the Presbyter ian Church in Los Angeles. 


10% Pacific, June 5, 1852. 


IIpresbyter ian Board of Dones tic Missilons to the General Ascembly 
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From 1864 until 1874 14 was founded and failed ix congecutive tines!” This 
series of abortive attempts at establishing this particular congregation is 
all the mor e afficult to under tand when contrasted with the congregation! s 
real assets during these two decades: (1) clergymen far above the average 
in dedication and ability; (2) lay leadership among the most responsible 
cltizens of the commmity; and (3) a denomination with a strong missionary 
emphasis. Nevertheless, the fact remains that, though the era through which 
these successive failures occurred was by no means hospi table to religious 
institutions In the Pacific Southwest, the Methodist North, Methodist South, 
Protestant Epigscopal and Congregational churches were all comparatively 
vigorous in the groving little city. And, to add to the humiliation of the 
Los Angeles! Presbyterians, rather stable churches of the denomination were 
eatabliehed and maintained in much emaller conmmities like Anaheim, Vest- 
minster (ch. Xx), San Diego, Wilmington and San Buenaventura, before the 
Presbyterian Church at last succeeded in its permanent establishment in 1874, 
The first minister of the denomination to attempt permanent work was 
the Rev. James Woods, of the Old School Church, He reached Los Angeles in 
October 1854 and his evangelical convictions were probably typical of his 
denomination, 4 thorough-going Calvinist, he believed unqualifiedly in the 
govereignity of dod over all of life, yet in the necessl ty of man's digcip=e 
lining his moments, his money, and his talents as proof of his "olectionl to 
Balvation, Realistic about human nature Calviniem affirmed the necessity of 
gystenat 1c supervision of both Church and State, Despite its doctrine of 


predestination 1t believed that no area of life — politics, social life, 


- 


Ine account of its permanent establishment is told in the early 
part of Ch, NI, 


. 
the home — was beyond ultimate hope of redemption, 13 


Beyond these basic emphazes Woods brought certain personal qualifi- 


cations and limitations, 4 New Inglander of scholarly temperament, he was as 
kindly as he was severe, and generous even in his diatribes on society. The 
San Joaquin Republican had printed a tribute to the regpect and es teen which 
the community of Stockton had for him in his previous parish, 14 
Suffering from threatened tuberculosis, probably, his wife tempor- 
arily returning to her home in South Carolina with their tw emall daughters, 
the thirty-nine-year old introspective Woods came to N Pueblo with their two 
lively little boys, and lived in a one-room adobe house. His carefully-kept 
diary records not only his activities, but his reflections upon manners and 
morals, Hs mnoticulously prepared germons are the most extensive we have 
of any religious leader in the entire period studied. 16 His anti-Catholic bias 
is typical of nost Protestant migsionaries in the state. While his physical 
infirmities and his other-worldliness no doubt accentuated his gloomy outlook 
on life, Woods! observations of society are probably as accurate a picture as 
we have} 
Los Angeles Cal Nov 12 1854 

The name of this city is in Spanish the city of angels, but with mch 

more truth might it be called at present the city of Demons,.. . mus 

while I have been here, . only two weeks, there have been it is said 

eleven deaths, and only one of them a natural death.. . . Many of these 


are of the low drunken mexican or indian class. Last week a mexican 
called up an Irish woman who kept a drinking establighment and as she 


13yor these basic Calvinistic doctrines in American 1ife see H. Richard 


Viebuhr, The Kinedom of God in America, (New York: Villet, Clark & Co., 1937), 
PPs 38, 39, 
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was opening the door he shot her in the breast he then rode around to 
the Bella Union and snapt his pigstol at a man who immediately pur sued 
him on horseback to take him prisoner, but refusing to surrender the 

man shot him in the groin and took him, He died the next day in the 

_ Jail yard, the woman whom he had shot died aleo the next day, 


I saw the poor fellow lying in the jail yard writhing in his wounds. 
I thought surely the way of the transgressor 1s hard,...,O0n the came 


day. Lee shot Leatherby at the Monte for unloading materials for a fence 
on what Lee said was his land... 


++ reached my first sernon in this place on yesterday. I was to have 
preached on last Sabbath but was prevented by illness, My subgect on 


baby © af was "The greatness of God" Awful, subline and soul subduing 
theme. 


Veing as the text for his initial discourse Pealm 29:2 "Give unto 
the. Lord the glory due unto his name, he pointed out the i mensi ty of the 
universe with scientific facts about the time of travel and the speed of light. 
Then he stressed the unchangeableness of the cosmic order, Since God was the 
author of this meticulous world, Hs Vord to man was as changeless as the 
physical forces one knows and experiences, His promises of eternal heaven for 
the righteous and eternal hell for the sinner are a part of His revelation: 

I call then upon the sinner to repent, To turn from ein to holiness from 
the service of Satan to the service of the true and living God. . . . 0 Iost 
inner accept this Savior whose kind loving heart yearns over you this 
day and who pleads with you with begeeching voi ce. . . Cone to Christ and 


your souls shall be filled with joy and you will sing through eternity, 
104 ve unto the Lord the glory due unto his name," 


As he cloged his peroration with Poel s famous story of the man Impri- 
goned in a room with a central pit, whose lights dininish and whose walls 
cloge in on hi each day, Voods adapted this to the innanonce of Judgment, 18 
*__ he said, was attentive and solenn. 


Prospects for the establishment of a Church were very disquieting. 


The communi ty reninded him of Ezekiel's valley of the dry bones, Out of approx- 
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imately one thousand Americans no more than four or five professed a commit- 


ment to religion, and only twelve or fifteen would attend worship., Wot a 


single member of the Pregbyterian church could he find, and whether it was 


the Lord's will that he stay he could not yet be sure. 
The inescapable problem of ethical judgment soon confronted hin: 


Nov, 14 Been with Cap Mleon \Benjamin d. mier to his vineyard 
today. Beautiful place, 4 perfect paradise of to. - And Capt 
WVilgon is making wine at his vineyard whether it is right or not I 

do not know, The pure juice of the grape sone gay take avay the 
appetite for strong drink and causes less intemperance, It is said 
that in the wine making regions in France there is lese intemperance - 
than in any part of the country, but I do not know, Had an opportunity 
of speaking to Capt. ilson upon the eubJect of his Souls salvation. 

He is very rich but does not geem avaricious, but he has a great deal 
to take up his mind and attention and heart. . 9 


Hs two boys, undoubtedly missing their mother's ministrations, were 
a great trial to Woods, In the face of vindictiveness and gulkiness he re- 
flects that he ought to 83 for them more and be less stern. Still undecided 
upon his duty to remain or to go, he yet appreciates, despite his infirmties, 


the beauty of the country, He purchased one hundred and five acres for bout 
$1,000, 


Nov 19 Sabbath -- Spit blood a little this morning when I rose, felt 
very mach discouraged about my health but wished to commit all into the 
hands of God, Preached today from the text: christ died for us“ in 
the room of the court of sessions. But few at the service, though I 
was told more than common... bile I was preaching.... this the Holy 
Sabbath Day a court of justice was being held in an adjoining room, 
There is an awful amount of Mckedness in this place, Comparatively 


none carg anything for the ordinances of religion or ever go to divine 


One of the newspapers, the Southern Californian reported in its 


Issue, however} 


Ve had the pleasure of attending divine service last Sabbath, in the 


Loos s Diary, oe cit. 
207244. 


Court Room and very highly gratified to witness the unusual ly large 
congregation present. The Rev. James Voods of the Presbyterian order 


delivered a yery elegant germon, which was 11s tened to with marked 
attention. 


8 5 


By November, there was a tolerably good house, and since his health 


had improved he told the people that he had decided to remain for at least a 
tine, and perhaps permanently, He found a variety of personal ties on his 
pas toral calls, 4 Dr. I. has religion, socialien and gdvedenborgeanien mixed 
together.“ Mr. Volfeskill's beautiful orange trees intrigued him. The local 
Jailor had called upon him to visit a criminal by the name of Brown, who had 
told said Jjailor as would prefer a bear turned Locus in his cell to a visit 
of a clergynan, He was shocked to gee nen chained 1ike wild deasts. He con- 


duc ted the funeral of a young woman who had died in child birth, He enjoyed 


the companionship of a Rev, Mr. Foreman (Treenan the itinerant Baptist. His 
congregations numbered about twenty, half of them women, half boys, In Decem- 
ber he preached on the text: If the Lord be God follow him 1f Baal follow 
hin“ (IT Kings 18220) .** 


Dec. 24: Sabbath — Preached Christmas germon today — text — "Behold 
the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the world" John 1:29 Congre- 
gation larger than on any former occasion and all seened quite attentive 
and sone appeared affected. My own heart was not enough moved, 4 good 
deal of dis turbance around the Court House (for we have no Church yet) 
during the fore part of the germon, me noise was by a child and 
chickens coming into the house. Called this afternoon into the Catholic 
church while passing. Idolatry, idolatry, idolatry, Sure, as — gays, 
Mormoniem is heatheni en extended and its priests are no more ninisters 
of the religion of Christ than priests of Jupiter. ul their ceremonies 
are not worship, but only a theatrical representative of worship. Thus 
the incense, they gay, represents prayer this incense is offered by the 
priest and seen by the people, Now instead of offering the repregenta- 
tion of prayer why not offer the prayer itzelf., Why not the Priest pray 
and the people follow him in prayer | | 


* gouthern, Californian, November 23, 1854. 
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Hs first sernon of the new year was preached with the criminals, 
Lee and Brown, probably in mind, He vieited them in Jail every few days. 
Beginning with Joshua 1:7, he based his remarks upon the words, "Only be thou 
strong and very courageous, After describing the wandering of the Hebrew 
people, their willingness to fight for their 3 even when overwhelmed 
numerically, he gumnarized his thought: (1) the christian should be courage 
ous because his enemies are powerful; (2) the nature of sin which is powerful 
requires it; (3) 1t is the example get by christ; and (4) by being courage- 
ous one Christian helps another to become 80: 


Whatever circumstances therefore you are placed in...if tempted to the 
intoxicating bowl, . . an innocent game of cards... to bet at monte,.. 
remember that at the game time you are staking your soul. If tempted 
to attend these Sunday nicht masquerade balls, . .&purn the thought as 
you would a visit from the blackest imp from the bottomless pit. 
Tremble at the thought of being guilty of such a flagrant outrage 
against that command of God which bids us remember the sabbath day to 
keep it holy. In all your duties be very courageous and bright will 
be your crown of righteous reward, Amen, 


After the service he spent an hour in jail with Lee and Brown who 
were awaiting execution, Mayor Stephen C. Toster, anxious to have a part in 


their extralegal hanging, resigned his office that he could help with the 


lynching, The dirty work having been done, he was promptly re-elected nayor. 25 


| Later in the month Woods attended a funeral: 


The corpse was a Child between one and two. . It was dressed out in a 
rich gay showy dress as though for a gala day, Artificial flowers 
were enwreathed around the child's dress in various ways and algo 
around its head, It was carried on through the streets on a table 
which vas covered with a rich gay shawl....1t seened to me that the 
corpse would fall off the table it was carried so awkwardly by two 
laboring men in their shirt sleeves, When they came to the room they 
set down the table and went off, the men and mourners too, and set 
dom leaving the corpse and looked at the corpse in the rich dress in 
which 1t was clothed was a large heavy gold breast pin, I am told that 
1t is very common among the lower classes of the Californians here to 


2444, Jamary 7, 1855 , 


25Canghey, Ws Cite, pp. 335-356, 


have a dance in the house before the corpse of the child is carried 

out, Dr. M. told me that he had seen mothers engaging in the dance 
apparently as cheerful and lively as any of them, The corpse 1s usually 
set out in the middle of the room, ... Surely this is but a grade above 
pagani en. 26 


On March 18 Woods had found suf fei ent encouragement to officially 


establish the Hret Presbyterian Church with twelve members. No Elders were 
chosen, however, since one man refused to eudscrive to the es tnins ter Con- 
fession of faith and the other elected asked that his installation be def er- 
red. He vas assisted in the meic for vorship by I. D. Barrows who cane 
to Los Angeles the game year as Woods, 28 He nent ions in one of his books a 
Rev. J. C. Jolenson, a Cumberland Presbyterian, who did occasional preach- 


ing, 29 


st of 1 
By April the pastor was having real doubts about the value of re- 
maining, The fact that in 1855 there were nineteen Vigilante hangings for 
murder, twenty-four for theft, and four for minor crimes — a total of for ty- 
seven, produced a deep melancholy,” He rightly feared for the effect of 


this lawless society upon his two impreseslonable boys. When he preached upon 


26% 0 081 8 Mary, gn. Sit. Jamary 24, 1855. 
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the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah he was not wanting in 111ustrative 
material from his own community, The degecration of the Sabbath, its gambling, 
wearing and '1icentioneness diegueted hin. And finally, when he broke his arm 
| he took this as a Providential gesture for him to leave. I Tt is true, as 
Dr. Cleland says, Woods belonged to the "dogmatic, soul-flagel lat ing theolo= 
gical school“ of his day, He uged fear 2 the Last Judgment in nearly 
every discourse. He was highly emotional and given to the flowery homilebical 
elegance of that period. But his sernons show an acquaintance with philosophy 
and theology; his nessages were carefully prepared, written word for word in 
his own hand; if he was censorious, there was doubtless mch to cengor; and 
If his manner vas lagubrious, his themes are in no sense on periferal nat ters. 
Trom October 1854 to the following dap derber his 1ittle congregations heard 
nessages on "What is Truth“, "the Reggurection", Perfect Love cas teth out 
Fear", "The Value of Prayer“, "the Destiny of the Soul“, The Perfect 
Loyal ty* 28 5 


Yaxigties of Religious Tixnerience 
In the Southern. Californian in July there appeared a letter from 
Mormon Elders Amasa Lyman and Charles Rich from San Bernardino explaining in 
detail the financial 6 of the commnity of Lat ter-day Saints, In 
the sane 1886ue one was also a one-colum front page article giving con- 
clugive proof? that Saturday is the only God-ordained Sabbath. Two weeks 


later another unsigned article, gave gcriptural references denying that Satur- 


0 
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day is the God-ordained Sabbath, 84 
While Lestrade, Caldwell and Woods -- the three religious leaders 
of Los Angeles toiled in what seemed to them a spiritual ly insensi tive 


culture, the voice of religion was, however, not absent from the local press. 


1 5 
4 life of father Junipero Serra appeared in the Spanisch section of the los 


— 


Asal es. Star, * Longfellow! s poem, Resignation“; a column-long history of 


the San Fernando Mission; and a eizeable quotation from The Conegrecationalist 
were used in the game weekly 36 | 
There were regular advertigements of Jewish firms like Rich and 

Newmark (Dry Goods and Clothing) and Lazard and Kremar (Dry Goods), And in 
July appeared an article on melee in the Pulpit“ by Rev. Henry Vard 
Beecher of Boston. 37 

- In the game year in which Woods arrived in the south the first book 
known to have been written and published in Los Angeles appeared, written by 
William Money, 4 Scotchman, whose love of dabbling in science was exceeded 
only by his love of theological di spu tat ion, Money was a 8elf-constituted 
physician and gelf-appointed bi shop. He aspired to establish a religious 
sect. He compoged his own creed and ordained himself Bishop, Deacon and 
Defender of the Reformed New Testament Church of the Faith of Jesus Christ. 

+ . for sone cause Dr. Money digliked the people of San Francisco. In 

his scientific researches he made the discovery that part of the earth's 


erust on which that city stands was almost burnt through, and he pro- 
phesied that the crust would soon break and the City of the Bay would 


34.-uthern Californian, July 4 and July 18, 1855, 
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drop down into the exhaustless fiery regions and be hs out 1ike 
Sodom and Gomorrah of old. 
Meikodigm from the South 
In the Spring of 1855 the Methodist Ipis copal Church di sbanded 

the Los Angeles Mstrict, and replaced Caldwell by Rev. Jesse T. Peck. 
Something of the unresponsiveness of the region and the sense of discourage- 
ment under which 050 worked may be gained from the report to the Third 
Annual California Conference, Bland and Caldwell had been in Los Angeles 
nearly two years and Dunlap in Lexington for a year, But the report ghowed 


fifteen members in Lexington, six in Santa Barbara and but one church member 


in the most populons community -- Los Angel es. 9 


A 
The Southern Californian says that Peck preached in the court room 


near the Plaza. 0 A huge man, welghing nearly three hundred pounds, he had 
been thrust into the limelight at the General Conference of 1844 at which 
division within Methodiem took place. Bishop George . Merce had called the 
Kew Waere in Methodi em da thorn in the flesh" beca of their charges 
about slavery. Peck answered the Bi shop brilliantly and his celebrated ad- 
dress led to an invitation to assune the Presidency of Dickinson College, 8 
When his wife's health had failed, they came to California, A4 man of scholar- 
ly habits, and sanguine disposition, his preaching was too academic for the 
frontier, But his commmnity leadership was effective and under his ministry 


a enall frame ganctuary was erected, the first Protestant, non-Mormon place 


| 880% nn, "Some Eccentric Characters. . ., op, Ata, pp. 273 ff. 
Anthony, RR Cite, pp. 144, 145, 


4 pwgust 1, 1855; . R. Peck“, obviously an error. 


of vorship south of the Tehachapi ,*. 


Peck's colleague at El Monte was Rev. R. R. Dunlap, a goutherner in 


background, 4 man of moderate education, he called hinself watchdog of 
theological vagaries" from what he considered the essential position of John 
Wesley. Wile at Bl Monte he married a parishioner, a Miss Maddux. 2 

It was also in 1855 that the Methodist Church, South attempted its 
first work in southern California. As early as May 1849 the territory was N 
chosen by its bighops as a potential center for foreign missilons"., Of the 
three men originally sent to the State, one became 111 at once, and another 
remained but a few months before illness also forced him to return to the 
ast. The chasn within Methodi en was felt bitterly by the one remaining 
clergyman and his later colleagues, Real or imagined hostility from their 
former brethren of the Northern church was mentioned frequently in their 
letters, The pressure of political antagoniems around then were even more 
hostile., Men and women in all commnities were reading The. IXS 
flick and Uncle Tom's Cabin, South of the Tehachapi, however, the prevail- 
ing sentinent favored the slaveholding states. This probably irduced the 
Southern Church, despite its pencity of clorgymen, to cend Rev. I. B. Tockley 
to Los Angeles and Rev. J. T. Cox to Bl Monte, 

Lockley gave the prayer at the Fourth of July celebration held in 


El Pueblo ** He was as indolont end loveable a preacher as ho was cccentris. 


Ufter nine years in California, he returned to the ast where he 


became the first Chancellor of Syracuae University. J. K. Peck, lather Pack 
and His Hive fore, (Nev — 2 2 Mains, 1897); Samel Gardiner Ayers, 
esse . Peck“, in Nictionary of Anerican Bloeraphy, an, i, v. XIV, pp. 


379, 380; Janes Voods, Californian —— Ca ikea, P. 65. 
42 Anthony, gn. Site, Pp. 118, 119. 


4380uthern Californian, July 11, 1855. 


In August 1855 he could 11 ve above his difficulties: 


Dear Porterfield; I have been here 81x months. There are three Protest- 
ant churches in the places Their united congregations amount to ten per- 
sons. My receipts from collections amount to ten dollars. I have been 
studying a great scientific question, namely, the location of the seat 
of hunger. Is 1% in the etomach, or in the brain, After congulting all 
the dest authorities, and no little exrerience, I have concluded that it 


is migratory -- rst in one, and then in the other! Tale care of my 
cats, Lockley. 


But in the pulpit his diffidence gave way to his gifted memory, and 


Sermons were effectively directed to a glumbering congregation: 


I have a notion (he began one megcage) that in a gogpel land every nan 
had his own preacher, that is, for every man there is sone one preacher, 
who from eimillarity of temperament and meatal constitution, is adapted 
to be the instrument of his calvation, Now, there nay be sone men in 
this audience, 80 peculiar, go cranky, so mch out of the common order, 


that 17 his nan. If 8, nay the Holy Spirit send the truth to his 
hear tl 


Lockley's compatriot in N Monte, J. 7. Cox the Texan, vas converted 


in his Ziftieth year, a three-hnnired pound man with snowwhite hair and ruddy 
child-1ike skin. Under his preaching which was at its dest in a camp meeting, 
nen wept, prayed, believed and flocked to hear hin. 4 rough man before his 
entrance into the Church, he had a special appeal for the less responsible 
element of society. One day as he crossed a zickety bridge owned by a vile- 
tongued blacksai th, the latter watching his quivering handiwork, looged upon 
"Father" Cox a barrage of abuse. Vhen the par son reached the other side, the 


014 Adam in hin had been awakened and he greeped hs persecutor, nearly shock 


4Sprovably Methodist Tpiscopal (Jesse T. Peck), Presbyter ian (Janes 
Woods), besides his own. 


50. P. MAtsgerald, op, Cit., pp. 73, 74. The author was the first 
Superintendent of Public Mucat ion for the State, active in establishing Call- 
fornia College which became the University of California, and was suggested as 
Democratic nominee for the U. 8. Senate. Later a Bigshop of the Methodist Church, 
South, his books on California are among the nost authentic and delightful ve 
have. 


467944, p. 74. Lockley vas replaced on Decenber 5 by Rev. J. 7. 
Blythe, Lockley's tragic death is degcribed by Fitzgerald, Ibid, p. 80. 
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the breath from hin and said: 0 you foul-mouthed villain If it were not 
for the fear of God I would beat you into Jellyl® Not only could he preach 


effectively but his singing was even more impressive, especially when his 


eyes would swin in tears as he closed a meeting with the hymn, I am going 


home to die no more 7 


Since Bishop Kip mentions the Methodist camp meetings in El Monte 
in 1855, it is probable that A Cox or his Northern Methodist contempor- 
ary, Dunlap, held thege gatherings, During the Second Awalkening in the 
Fastern states, the extravagant ecatacies in both Methodist and Baptist gather- 
ings of this type, brought strong reactions from many thoughtful people such as 
Abraham Lincoln who was repulsed by tho crudities of this form of religious 
pression on the frontier, 48 Probably because of these criticisms, partly 
because of the relatively high education of the clergy on the Pacific coast, 
the camp meeting was used 1068 as a form of religious expression in the Far 
Vest than in the Mississippi Valley, and in southern California it 1s nen- 
tioned infrequently. 

but such gatherings we know to have been held in the fifties at n 
Mont e, 49 and in the geventies in what later becene Orange County (Ch, II). 
They were in no sense haphazard emotional orgies, One is impressed with the 
careful planning by their leaders, and propriety and d respectful conduct“ 
demanded of all those who attended. Frequently there were merely evening 


meetings held on a vacant lot adjoining a mining camp or a settled commnity, 


id, pp. 81-88, Also see J. C. Simmons, The Hietory of Southern 
(Nashville: Southern Methodist Publishing House, 
1886), pp. 174, 175. 


48%. V. sweet, Revivalicu in Anerica, (New Tork: Abingdon-Ookesbury 
Press, 1944); Sweet, Story of Relielon in Anorica, . cit., PP. 224-238. 


| 4 of an interdenominational camp meeting in U Monte in 1855 one paper 
said: "About fifty sinners were converted. Ivil doers have received a scare 
which we trust will be lasting.* Quoted by Fleming, gn Ats, P. 29. 


In more settled towns, however, they often lasted four to eight nights, 
families came for meetings, and lived in tents, but were gcrupulously gubJect 
to the striet discipline required, 

The trumpet 8ounded at five. o! clock in the morning, calling the cam- 
pers to morning prayer s. After breakfast the people assenbled at eicht o'clock 
to hear a sernon. At ten would be another exhortation followed by an invita- 
tion for a decision at the altar. Two hours would then be devoted to dinner, 
conversation and reflection“, another germon at two o'clock and after an inter- 
lude another nessage before supper. At eight o'clock would be the climacttc 
service of the day where the enthugiastic singing of gospel songs, used at 
various times during the day, were given major prominence, followed by a ser- 
mon, a stirring emotional invitation to the altar and at ten o!clock all was 
to be quiet, When objections were made that evil people were gometimes attrac- 
ted to the meetings, the editor of the Adyocate replied that "though they come 
for no 3 they get good. The pover of God," he said, "is nanifest in the 
awakening and converting of hundreds of souls. 150 

an Official Tilt 

Bishop Kip had been occupied with the extensive Mssionary work of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in San Francisco and in nearby communities, It 
was a growing influence of high quality and was finding a response in the min- 
ing areas, but especially among the large company of well-educated folk from 


the Last who were dream to the Bay area by commercial and professional fe. 51 


50 galifornia christian Advocate, May 13, 1852 gives an extensive edi tor- 


1al on the eubject, outlining in detail the schedule and the conduct to be 
followed, : ; 


518% tribute to Kip reprinted from an Ia tern paper in The Pacific, 
February 3, 1854, 
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In the Fall of 1855 the Bishop decided 1t would be advantageous to make an 


official tour of the southern part of the State to determine 1f the time was 
ripe for the establighment of work there, We have already seen that at Santa 
Barbara his decision was in the negative probably due to the difficulties of 
the Methodists in establi ching a church in an overwhelmingly Catholic commun= 
ity. (chapter 7) 

The only regular Ipiscopal vorship that had heretofore been held was 
that by Chaplain Reynolds at San Diego and by Captain Garner, a lay reader at 
Fort TeJjon, a hundred miles north of Los Angeles. 52 The Bi shop found traveling 
unsafe since he discovered that the "cow counties“ were infested with "the 
worst class of whites and Mexicans", El Monte, which attracted-him because it 
vas the only merican non-Mormon community in the south, disappointed him upon 
examination because it was full of a "wild class of settlers. . . whose only 
religious instruction is derived from an occasional Methodist camp=neeting, “83 
In ͤ contrast to this hurried observation, the Los Angeles paper printed a decid- 
edly optimistic view: 

At the Monte, matters are progressing finely, Religion and temperance 

are naking rapid strides, and giving a more elevated tone to public genti- 

ment, Ve believe that there are now five or six ministers of the Gospel 
who are laboring in their profession. Recently the ceremonial of baptien 

by immersion was performed. Many of the natives were gathered about, wit- 

nessing with astonisbnent for the first time this interesting gpectacle, 54 

In Los Angeles the Bighop vas surprised at how few Americans lived 
in the commnity, He called to gee YenJjamin D. Wilgon, "who is one of those 


most interested. . in the establighment of the Church.“ On October 7, Jesse T, 


82g ophen C. Clark, The Diocene of Log Angeles, (Los Angeles: The 
Committee on Mocesan Anniversaries, 1945), p. 13. 


SSxip, M.. cit,, PP. 203-210. 
Strouthern Californian, August 8, 1888. 


Peck loaned the Bishop the use of the 1ittle Methodist chapel: 


Ve had gervice,..morning and evening. .. the first tine our golemn 14 turgy 
vas ever heard in this section of the country, At the morning service 
there were about eighty present, and a mich larger number in the evening, 
The next day before leaving the place, I baptized the four children of 
a gentleman, whose family, in the ast, had been attached to the Church. 
He was told (inaccurately) that until the last ix months there had 
been no Protestant service except for the Presbyter ian. Ardent Ipiscopalians 


informed him that: 


Neither Presbyterianien nor Methodi en could exert any influence on this 
population. . . . they wanted sonething which did not preach Nebraska or 


Kangas, slavery or „ was not identified with any of 
the iems of the day. — 


As a result of Bishop Kip's visit, occasional services of Episcopal 
worship were held in the late fifties, using Dr. Mathew Carter and . E. 
Sotre, deputy county clerk, as lay-readers, they having been — by 
the Bishop for this purpose. 56 Kip and his party then traveled nor th, stopped 
at ort Te jon, built on the pass of the e overlooking the San Joaquin 


valley, There he met Captain Gardner and baptiged several children of army 


mens 57 


arrows, A Cit, p. 130. 


Ssrip, anz Aa, P. 213. 
57 gouthern Californian, August 1, 1865. 


*ERADY 10h ANT DISASTER" 
Vieinity of Los Angeles 1856 — 1863 


Although the peaks of the Tehachapi and the fear som etretches of 


the Great Desert proved barricades against further immigration, these ob- 
stacles of Nature did not completely 18olate southern California from the hot 
political winds that blew from Vashington, Boston and Atlanta. Two voices of 
Religion effectively defended the Union in the Northern part of the State: 


1 the Unitarian and Myron C. Briggs, ? the Methodist. 


Thomas Starr King, 
While sinilar Northern loyalties were not lacking in the Los 
Angeles area, the preponderant eympathy for the Confederate cause vas ei- 
Lent in San Bernardino, II Monte, Santa Barbara and San Diego as well as in 
M Pueblo. "azide very real partisanship the rank and file of population 


took an igolationist attitude toward the Civil Var. The most acrimonious 


Cleavage on political lines to be found within organized religion was between 


FF 


Loanghey, gn. t, pp. 319, 341, 398-399; E. B. Starr, "Thomas Starr 
Hing“, Dictionary of Anerican Biography, gs At, v. I. pp. 403, 404. Mlo- 
gizing biographies are . D. Sinonde, Atarr. King in California, (Sen Francisco: 


D. Elder and Co., 1917) and Charles H. Wendte, Thomas Starr Kine, Patriot and 
Preacher, (Boston: Beacon Press, 1921). | 


2dauchey, M. A., p. 341, Aleo see files of California Chrigtian 
Advocate, (Bancroft Iibrary, Berkeley) founded October 10, 1851, of which 
Briggs was an editor, and which often reflected his political views. 


the congregations and clergy of the Methodist Tpiscopal Church, North, and 


the Methodist Tpiscopal Church, South. 
Beyond this nation-wide division, however, was the perpetual sug- 
gestion of the wi thirawal of California from the Nation. Governor John B. 
Veller, like Lansford . Hastings before the Mexican War, made a serious gug- 
gestion toward that end. © It was not until the coming of the transcontinental 
railroad in 1869 that the agitation for "a mighty republic" of its om, ceased, 
The third major political and cultural complication was a revival of 
the old but very relevant fact that in the fifties there was almost no con- 
manity of interest between northern California and southern Cal 1 fornia.“ In 
the Bay area in and near San Francisco and in the belligerant mining towns of 
the Serras there was an immense guperiority of population; wealth and power 
over the lower part of the State. Below the Tehachapi: 
*-oYemained a thinly populated, gemi-lawless cattle frontier until sone 
years after the close of the Civil War, Its inhabitants were predominant- 
ly Indian and Spanish-Californian; its life centered in stock-raising, 
with a secondary interest in viti-culture and the manufacture of wines 
and brandies; its mountains and deserts contained a few notably rich but 
restricted and widely separated mining districts; and its towns and go- 
called cities were limited to adobe pueblos of eighteenth-century Span- 
18h foundation,...to emall, self-sustalning rancho-villages; and to a feu 
settlements established by Anerican immigrants, El Monte, San Bernardino, 
and Anaheim were the largest of such communi ties,” 


This sharp rupture between the two sections of the State® precipi- 


S mere is an enormous 11 terature on the gubJect, Compare editorials 
of California, Chriation Advocate (North) with The Chrietian berker, The Paci- 
fic Methodist, and he Spectator (fond). pero rai 3 ag be 
found in 0. . Elliott, L ath 
veat 1844<1864, (Cincinnati; Poe & Ti tchcook, "2869 lotent , "nnd 1 . 
cit,, moderate, The southern view in George 6. Sui th, 

7. Pierce, (Sparta, da. Hancock Publishing Co., 1888) violent] and J. 0. 
Simons, * Sts, and the writings of 0. P. Fitzgerald moderate]. 


40 1e l and, Tram Vilderness to Impire, Wa A, Po 03. 
"Ibid, p. 296, | 


84 al uni ty which culturally, politically and in many ways religiously 
persists to this day. 


tated a series of movements for the lower part to separate from its upper 


counterpart, In 1850 a petition was sent by these southern counties to the 
United States! Congress: 1 following year a more vigorous request vas for- 
varded to that game body; in 1859, at the insietence of southern representa- 
tives, the State Legislature actually passed a bill urging Congress to create 
"the territory of Colorado" in southern California, but the imminence of the 
Civil Var drew the attention of both Congress and the State to larger i22ues, 7 
In addition to these three echismatic problems there were the general 
economic vieeel tudes of the Nation which retarded religious growth on the Paci- 


fic Coast and handicapped mission boards from fulfilling their hopes in both men 


and noney.s The national money panic of 1857 effected the entire economy to 


such an extent that wealthy men in the Tast like Stephen A. Douglas lost their 
entire tor tunes. This disaster inhibited all es tern migration, The early 
dramatic phase of the Gold Rush was over, While a few men had made fortunes, 
thougands left the mines in 416111 us1 onnent and returned kast M th bitter 
stories about California, me growing National hostility between Nor th and 
South gave the potential settlers of the est a preoccupation with the grim 
problems that were immediate. The notorious Iawleseness of San Francisco had 
been extensively trumpeted in the Tastern press. Several devastating fires had 


destroyed mch of the City that had known such rapid growth. The U. 8. land 


'Oeland, MPa ita, pp. 300, 301. 


S mere are frequent references of bitterness in the letters of the 
mis8lonaries because of an imaginary or real lack of interest on the part of 
as tern Church adninistrators. One is that of 8. I. Villey to Drs, Badger and 
Hall, Oe t. 31, 1851, A. I. M. 8. Letters, (0. 2.8. ). See al 80 Ttzeerald!s intro- 
duction to J. C. Simmons, op, Sit, esp. p. vii. 


9charles A. and Mary R. Beard, & Bagic Higtory of the United States, 
Ps Cits, pp. 232, 233. 
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Commission, while attempting to conduct hearings over titles to property, held 


nearly all of its sessions in northern California, making it cogtly or impog- 
s1ble for ranch owners south of the Tehachapi to wage the long court battles, 
and forcing many formerly weal thy men into financial embarrassment or bank- 
ruptey. 10 For all those reasons the population in the auth remained static. 
Only one new commmity, Anaheim, was founded in the decade innediately preced- 
ing the Civil Ver, in 1887. 11 Organized religion, with other aspects of cul- 
ture, faced inguperable obstacles during the fifties, and in the agonies of 


national conflict, through the first half of the next decade, 


4 lJicht to the Gentiles 
In the early part of the Nineteenth den turylꝰ Jewish immigration to 
the United States increased rapidly: in 1818, 3,000; in 1826, 6,000; in 1840, 
15, 000; and four years later, 50, 000. 15 The five-fold increase in the first 


four decades of the Century, and the marked growth from 1840 to 1850, were due 


100101and, The Cattle on a Thazzand Hills, . Cit,, ch IV e 
graphic picture of the entire episode. 


il, company of Germans from San Trancisco settled this cooperative 
developnent on 1200 acres of the Rancho San Juan Cajon de Santa Ana, There is 
no record of religious services being held until 1870, The Bowers Museun, Santa 
Ana, Calif, has the most complete collection of early material relating to Ana- 
hein and nearby commnities in what became "Orange County“ later. 


120% l unbus was possibly a Marranos" Jew, compelled by the hostile 
anti-genitiem of Spain to put on the cloak of Catholic Christiani ty. The man 
who per suaded Queen Isabel la to launch the expedition and who backed it finan- 
cially was a Jeu, Louis de Santangel, Among Columbus' s crew were several Jevs. 
In the settlenent of the colonies there were clusters of :Tews in Virginia, Rhode 
Tsland, New York and Massachusetts Bay, Jevish officers and men fought in the 
Revolutionary Arny. See David Philipeson, The Jew in Anerica, (Cincinnati: Con- 
mittee on Information, Union of American Hebrew Congregations, n. d.), pp. 4, 5; 
Anita Libman Ebern. "The Anerican Jewish Chronicle, Louis Finkelstein, ed., 
| (Vow York: Harper and Bros, 

1949), v. I. 


1 che Davis, Jewich Religious Life and nevi tutions in America, 
Ibid, v. I. p. 362. 
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primarily to two external factors: first the agrarian crisis in Germany con- 
pelling a large German-Jewish exodus as a basis of eurvival; and second, the 
westward expansion on the American frontier, giving 11 oppor tan! tl 06 in | 
land and freedom of worship to minority religious groups. Besides these two 
major elements there were three auxiliary internal factors, all important to 
Jeviah life on the Pacific coast: first, the preponderance of Ashkenazic 
(German and central Turopean) Judaiem over Sophardic (Spanish and Por tugese) 
Juda en; second, the waning of esynodical authority as the Jew was enancipe ted 
from the Nuropean ghetto; end third, the beginning of Reform Judaiem, i.0., 
a liberal adaptation of Jndeiem to a none ch culture, 4 

It is probable that there were but a half-dozen:Jewish families in 
los Angoles in the midufifties, and half that nuunber in San Diego.” me 
Leader cf this tiny religious group in Bl Pueblo was Joseph Newmark who arrived 
in 1854 from the last Coast. He and his equally devout wife had come to this 
country from Germany in the 1820s and had helped organize the Elm Street Syna- 
gogue in New York City. Later, business opportunities took then to St. Louis, 
Missouri and Dubuque, Iowa where, as in New York, mach tine was devoted to 
both Jewish and Magonic activities..* In Los Angeles, Yewnark stimlated the 
organization of the Hebrew Benevolence Society which had three obJectives: 


_ first, the care of the sick: second, the procurement and maintenance of an 


hs. 


14Tvia, pp. 352, 363; see Latourette, op. cits, . 292-294 for Jew- 
igh-oGhyigtien relationships in the 19th Century. 


"Rabbi Bernard Cohen, ar ly Judaiem in California#, 
1th Mogagnger, April 22, 1949. Courtesy of Ir. Robert G. Cleland, 


. Newnark, gn. At, p. 314 and mamerous other references; 
Marco N. Vewnark, "The Story of Religion in Jos Angeles 1781 - 1900", H.S, of 
8.0. Quarterly, v. MIII, (1946647), pp. 35-50; Cohen, .. A 


| appropriate cemetery; and third, the obgervance of proper respect for the 


dead, with a funeral in keeping with the best traditional 1iturgical practice, 
An important aspect of this Benevolence Society was its attitude 


toward the non-Jewish community: 


AL though 4 Jeui sh organization and none but Jews could become members of 
1t or receive burial in the Jewish cemetery, its aim was to give relief, 
as long as its financial condition would permit, to every worthy person 
that appeared, whoever he was or whatever his creed. 1 

Newnark made a superior leader for the Los Angeles Jews for he was 
ateeped in the tradition and Uterature of his people. Although an ordained 
rabbi18 he served the functions of his office without compeneation, following 
the ETuropoan manner, Under his leadership the High Holy Days were observed, 
the services being held in the adobe home of John Temple, 

In the game year that Newmark reached Los Angeles, a co-religionist 
of Sephardic extraction, 8. N. Carvalho arrived, He had been a member of 
General John C. Tremont's expeditions and was the author of Incidents of Travel 
in the Vest. 19 

One of the younger members of the Jewish community, who was to be- 
come in time its acknowledged leader, as well as one of the most significant 
citizens in the South-west in business acumen and as patron of the fine arts, 
was Joseph Newnark's nephew and later his gon-in-law, Harris Newnark, whose 
arrival in 1853 we have alregdy noted, The junior Newmark, after working for 
several years at his brother's (Phillip) grocery store, joined Jacob Rich and 


Has Laventhal in organizing Rich, Newnark and Co., a grocery firm, Tho years 


17 yarris Newnark, gn. At, Pp. 123. 


18 probably by another rabbi in the European tradition, A rabbi is 4 
leyman who ig recognized. as learned in the Bible and in the AA. See Finkel- 
stein, ed . M.. A. v. II. PP « 1332-1333. 


19 hen, op, cite 
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later when the partnership was dissolved Harris Joined his uncle, his brother 


and Mauri ce Kremer in Newnark, Kremer and Co., dealing in both wholesale and 


retail groceries, Due to the economic and policital reasons already referred 


to, Los Angeles s growth was not A 06 for the new business to support four 
families and when it was dissolved Harris Newmark entered the retail clothing 
trade, Mithin a decade he had branched out into commercial brokerage, and to 
the raising of 4 near N Monte. 20 

In the meantime this rising young businessnan had fallen in love 
with his cousin, Messe Sarah Newnark, Many prominent families, sone as far 
distant as Fort Tejon [100 miles North of Los Angeles | , received invitations 
from the bride's parents, the Joseph Newmarks, for the twenty-fourth of March, 
1858, Messe wedding invitations had been printed attractively on lace-paper, 
indicating eight o!clock in the evening for the marriage service. At four 
o'clock in the afternoon, however, a snall group of very intimate friends 
gathered for dinner. The arrival of the larger company was recalled years 
later in Harris Newnark' s reminiscences: 


Men rarely went out unarmed at night, and nost of our nale visitors 
doffed their weapons — both pistole and knives — as they came in, 
spreading them around in the bedrooms, The ladies brought their 
babies with them for gafe-keeping, and the game rooms were placed at 


their disposal. Imagine, if you can, the appearance of this 
nur8ery-arsensli2l | 


As the War between the States geemed inescapable, both Catholic and 
Protestant churches suffered severe loss in both lay and clerical leadership. 
Only the Jewish community though very mach the snallest numerically -- had 
the audacity to lengthen its cords and areng ten its stakes. In 1861 Marcus 


Katz secured a deed for a Jevish cemetery at San Bernardino,” The follow- 


2Ogemerk, op, gta, pp. 146, 189, 219, 220. 
217919 p. 224, 


22 Pinkog (Jeu ch Ohroniole) (San Bernardino, 1935), p. 33. 


ing year in the midet of the ar, the Los Angeles Jewish community took a 
memorable step. It invited a full-time rabbi from San Francisco, the Reverend 
Abraham Wolf Edelman, A native of Poland, Edelnan had been in the United 
States since 1851 and served in northern California three years prior to coming 
to the Pueblo, Regular Sabbath services were now held in a public hall, and 
later in the court room through the courtesy of Judge Ignacio Sepulveda, The 
orthodox Congregation Binai Birith had, in Rabbi Melnan, a distinguished 
Talmdic scholar and a thoughtful preacher, His first public function in the 
new religious community was the marriage of a man who was to be his life-long 
friend, Samuel Prager. 28 | 


A Spareely-gettled Diocese NS 
The Plcpus Fathers who had aided California Catholics in a degper- 


ate tine when they were almost without leadership were now withdrawn by their 
super iors and assigned to Central and South America for mi881onary and educa- 


tional work, Bighop Amat had been able to secure several Diocesan priests, 


and at the Plaza Church Father Lestrade was succeed ed by one of the most highly 


respected clergymen of the entire early period, Father Bernardo Raho, 4 broad- 
minded and tolerant churchnan he was soucht out for congolation by Protestant 
as well as Catholic, the prominent as well as those in modest circumstances, 

4 native of Italy he had spent several years in missionary work in the Misggiss- 
151 Valley before coming nest. 24 He vas prepared, therefore, for the laxity 


of the frontier, and where no man, be he layman or priest, was free from the 


25yemmark, op, cit., p. 314. Although Idel nan broke with the ayna- 
gogue in 1886 when the 1iberal ritual was instituted, his last public service 


was at the memorial service of Samuel Prager, shortly before his own death in 
1907. 


Atngelhardt, San Gabriel Miggion, an. git. P. 270. Dr. d. C. Con- 
roy and H. D. Barrows both indicate that the change was made in 1856. 


pos8sibility of attack upon his property or his person. 

He undoubtedly heard of the grim theft perpetrated upon his pre- 
decessor, Father Lestrade. In July of that very rear (1856) Villiam . Jenkins, 
a deputy cons table attached the proper ty of the Mexican, Antonio Rui s, for 
failure to pay his taxes, When Ruis resisted he was shot by Jenkins, Ruls dy- 
we the following day, When Father Les trade, cw assisted by Father 
Vicente Llover, was conducting the funeral service, a meeting of the deceased '! s 
friends was held, and disorder quickly enveloped one section of the little 
tom, Several nen invaded the priests' home and robbed it, When word of the 
crime spread, as 1t was wont to do, to N Monte, thirty-six armed men rode 1n- 
to Los Angeles and assi ted the Rangers in capturing the ring-leader of the 
gang, 25 

Benjamin Hayes, as the United States District Judge, found his 
Journeys twice a year to San Bernardino and San Diego to hold court especially 


burdengome in 1356, Mrs, Hayes and he were expecting the birth of a child 


that Fall, and, never in good health, she had had a particularly difficult tine. 


The Judge spent two days in San Bernardino in October hearing various sides of 
a controversy perpetrated by anti-Mormons against Elders Rich and Lyman, 26 

(on. 111). He then left for San Diego reluctantly, Mrs. Hiyes and he had lost 
a child the year before and the journey to the South would take him away from 
home when least he wished this separation. He traveled on horse-back through 
San Juan Capistrano and stayed all night in the dilapidated Migsion. Vo resi- 
dent priest was there and Mass was conducted only occasionally by a traveling 
cleric, Don Juan Torster lived in the main building — the others having col- 


lapsed — and claimed the entire property by purchase when his brother-in-law 


Capes! Notes, op, Cit., P. 109. 
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Pio Nico was Governor of California under Mexico, Hayes saw few Indians but 


felt their intelligence not far below their neighbors, the Span! ch and Mexi- 
can ranchers,” When Court was concluded in San Diego he returned by ship: 


I landed at 8 ſan] P [edrg] in the highest of epirtts, at break of day, only 
to meet a nessenger who rode all night to hasten my return, lest I should 
not see alive a mother and babe that had been born to me in the very hour 
I had put my foot on the steaner a hundred miles from the chamber of sick- 
ness. TI could not rejoice that a tiny form lay there cold as marble, My 
own hands bore it into the Church, and my own hands laid it in holy ground, 
A few friends attended, They could not feel, indeed, that a logs had be- 
fallen me like that of one older, still, all was solem, and I felt so. 
The next day a valued Californian friend rode up to me in the street with 
a smle upon his countenance, and taking my hand, exclaimed, "Now, friend, 
you have an angelito in Heaven," 


The shock of the child's death fell heavily upon the frail mother, 


Her death on the night of September 12 could not have been unexpected, The 


Judge wrote in his diary: 


Sept. 14 Chauncey [the Hayes's only child] stayed at his Uncle Iaton! s. 
I went up to see him early this morning, found him playing with the two 
children. . . Ie was four years old last April, I pointed out to him the 
graveyard where 11e his mother and his little sister, who died the game 
night she was born, He is not old enough to be sensible of the nature 
of these events.. . I remained there all morning, then returned to my 
house. I had more calm in the old rocking-chair alone, than anywhere 
else. Long I thought of her, and made resolutions for the future, I 
had thus spent most of the afternoon when Dona Maria Antonia Coronel and 
Dona Soledad Coronel, old friends of ours, came to visit ne. How grate- 
ful one should be for the thoughtful kindness 80 remarkable in those of 
the California population, They asked all details concerning Imily's 
last three or four days, I felt a degree of comfort at the end of the 
conversation. 


sept. 15. This afternoon went to see Rev, Tather Blas Raho, Delightful 
priest, what solace in his words, Tomorrow High Mass is to be chanted at 
8 AM for the repose of the soul of ny wife, 


Sept. 16. I have returned from church. There were present two Sisters 
of Charity and one of- their orphans, Mary Joseph, and four California 
ladies, none others. I might have sent printed invitations according to 


714, p. 118. 
2544, p. 123. 
29Tbid, p. 167. 


the custom here. Thus there would have been a large congregation. I 
felt better as it was. Father Raho in the choir changed the requien. 
Father Garibaldi sang the Mass. A imple bier was erected in the aigle, 
with four 1ighted candles, a cross surnounting it, Around the bier 
Father Garibaldi concluded the services. 


Sept. 17. At different times several of my Jewigh friends have addressed 


me, "Tt is the lot of all", they uniformly say, but in a soft tone that 
makes the words fall gratefully upon the ear. 


Sept. 20th (Sunday). The funeral took place at 4 today, Certainly I 
have cause to be grateful for the eympathy manifested toward us. The 
Church appeared to be filled, The procession of ladies and gentlemen 
was very large, of all nations, that walled to the Cemetary, besides a 
great number of ladies in carriages, The grave was partly walled with 
brick, within which vas deposited the coffin, enclosed in a stronger one, 
4 wreath of flowers rested upon the coffin. 4 strong cover of wood was 
placed over all. The delay between the solem High Mass on Vednesday 


and the funeral was necessary under the rules of the Church that govern 
the intervening festivals. 50 


In Missouri where Mr. Hayes had practiced law he made a number of 


"cloge friends, some of whom rose to conspicuous places of leadership. One of 


these was Peter H. Burnett, who had also cone to the est coast, and as 


Governor of California wrote the Judge! 


»+ «oBefore I read your letter, I happened to see the death of Mrs. Hayes 
announced in one of the morning papers, I often look over the 1lists of 
deaths, My own cannot be far off.. I was once an Infidel, But I examined 
the gubJect calmly and patiently and I found the proofs guestaining the 
truth of Christianity overwhelming, and I became a Christian. I have ob- 
served nost closely, and the Christian who is "wise as a serpent and harm- 
legs as the dove" is always the most useful in life, both to hinself, his 
family and his country.. . . I have sought to do equal and exact Jjustice to 
all men, and to all sys tens. My only obJect is, to employ the short time 
that remains to me, in the best manner possible. My dear old friend, I 
sincerely sympathize with you in your severe loss, The virtues of your 
deceased wife were well known to all her acquaintances, But she is gone, 
and you and I migt soon follow. P 


Ye mourns the dead the best 
Who 11 ves as they desire.“ 


20 514, p. 168, 169; The following month the Judge procured two enall 
f1t trees and two pear trees to plant on Mre, Hayes's grave, Since arrangements 
were pending for a new Catholic cemetary the plantings were made in the yard ad- 
Joining the Plaza Church near the large cross that had been placed there. This 
he considered appropriate for among Catholics the place where the dead repose 
is as a part of the Church.“ Ibid, p. 183. | 
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Let us make a calm and determined resolution to do our full duty under 


all circumstances, and then let us set forward and upward, Ve can do it, 
Let us try 11. 


While carrying his om deep burden the Judge was compelled to hear 


the case of James P. Johns ton, charged with murder. When he had heard the 


evidence and the jury had found Johns ton guilty, Hayes gave this remarkable 
charge to the prisoner: 


I will not dwell longer on these sad eircuns tances; they involve you, 
with your 1ittle family, in an irretrievable calamity, Let me, in all 
kindness, beg you to banieh from your mind every thought of evading the 
puni shnent. . . I would indeed be more cruel than kind, if in any way 1 
should encourage you to entertain a false hope of escape. I have heard 
you say — and I believe -- that you would give the wealth of worlds if 
you could, to bring back him whom in the pride of his youth you slew 80 
caugelessly,.. . May there not be for you even a consolation in a deep, 
religious sense of that atonement you are about to make, with your own 
life, both to hnman and divine law? The thought may be worthy of medi- 
tation, I believe that you have felt a sincere repentance; in parting 
from you now, forever here, I will not refuse to credit your declaration 
before the Court, 4 knowledge of this, it appears to me, mast temper with 
sympathy and respect the judgment which men will pass upon your character, 
Still more will a profound and faithful contrition tend to soo the your 
last moments, as you shal 1 look up with a never-faillng trust to Him who 
vJel1ighteth in wa to Him, who 11 cast all our sins into the 
bottom of the sea.“ | 


Then, in his Journal the Judge described his om demeanor during the 


difficult hours as he restlessly endured the day with his four-year-old 


While the preparations for his passage from Time to Eternity were being 
made upon the scaf fold, I at first retired to my room, and as well as my 
frailty would permit, prayed to God that He would have mercy upon the 
soul of the condemned, feeling that 1t was right and fitting for me, 
although a sinner, to continue in the spirit of the simple prayer which 
old legal cus ton requires from the Judge who pronounces the Death sen- 
tence, I prayed sincerely. Nor did I forget the wholesone prayer of 
the Church after the soul had passed to the bar of God, where I too met 
come, Channcey repeated the game prayer with his innocent lips, on his 
knees. 


I had not intended to witness the finale of the tragedy, al though 1t 
took place in full view of my back door, at a epot where nearly the 
whole City could behold it from their houses. Chanuncey's curiosity 
was Buch excited; he frequently called me out. I did go often and 


then was called away qust at the crucial moment and had to enquire of 
the Trench barber how he died, 33 


Inatituilons and Obgervances 

Fron 1854, when Archbishop Alemany urged that pas tors try as far 
At possible to provide schools fer boys and for girls" the only obs tacle in 
Los Angeles was the lack of leadership. In Bishop Anat' s first Pas toral in 
1855 he urged the necessity of Catholic education. The Sisters of Charity of 
St. Vincent de Paul in San Trancisco were eager to accept the Bighop!s invita- 
tion in the South, The latter asked Abel Stearns and John G, Downey to ald 
the Sisters who reached Los Angeles January 6, 1856, They opened a school at 
once and on the completion of its first term . R. Ramirez in the Star con- 
mented; WThe School is in excellent condition, there being 120 children in 
attendance, 184 

Wot only 71 children of elementary age attend the School but during 
the early years sone "ambitious matrons of Spanish ancestry,* including Mrs. 
Arcadia Stearns and Mrs, Yegnacio del Valle u who cane to perfect thenselves in 
English,* This elementary School was the only institution of learning con- 
ducted by Catholic women's religious orders until 1886, and educated sone of 
the children of prominent families, non-Catholic as well as Catholic,” 

Two other important kinds of Ingtitutions were fostered by these 


Pegourceful Sisters. Along with the school they founded an Orphan 


SIpzid, p. 181. 

une 8, 1856. 
88½½1111 an l. North, Gatholic Education in Southern California, (uash- 
ington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America, 1936), pp. 120-127. This 


book gives an admirable account of Catholic Kiucation from the Franciscan 
period into the 20th Century. 
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Asylum, 86 Aso the Sisters founded in 1857 the Los Angeles Infirmary, headed 


by sister Aria well-known for many years as Sister Superior, This was the 
first real hospital in the comm ty. Church and State cooperated out of 
both interest and necessity to overcome sone of the cultural handicaps of the 
fifties, Father Raho took a special interest in those bereft of any financial 


resources and would send such a pergon to Judge Hayes asking the financial aid 
of the court 


The Sisters! School played a prominent part in the observance of 
sacred festivals of the Church, Patroness Day of the Hesta of Our Lady of the 
Angel e was observed at the Plaza Church August 15, 1857, probably typical of 
subsequent obgervances of this important occasion: 


At the conclusion of Mass the pupils of the female school headed by their 
ins tructresses, the Sisters of Charity, came out of the church in proces- 
s10on bearing the image of Our Lady under a canopy, They were joined by 
the Lancers and passing around the public square re-entered the Church, 
me appearance of the procession as it left the church and during its 
march was imposing, The canopy covering the representation of the angelic 
queen, tastefully ornamented, was borne by girls dressed in white, The 
girls of the school with their heads uncovered and in uniform white 
dresses followed; then came the Lancers, the rear of the company being 
brought up by a mounted group armed with lances, There was an evening 
procession on the Plaza, 4 bull-fight took place in the upper part of 
tom in the afternoon, which was attended by a dense crowd, One hombre 
attempting to perform sone exploits on foot which are ugually at bull- 
fights in Lina and Mexico, was caught and tossed high in the air a number 
of times by an infuriated bull and left for dead. A number of horses 
were badly gored and sone Killed outright, This branch of amugement was 


— 


367n 1859 the State of California contributed $13,000 to this Asylum, 
requiring the institution to malre an exheanstive report of its work, Los Angeles 
Star, May 7, 1859. 


yemerk, op, cit., p. 210. 


Bayes, gp cit., Notes, p. 170. 


Pris was to remind the Catholic commnity that Mary, "mother of 
christ“ did not die but was taken up in Heaven where che is continually adored 
by all heavenly throngs of angels and archangels as their queen.“ See Frances 
Mershan, east of the Patroness of Our Lady", The Catbolic Incyclonedia, an. 
Ate, Vo U, p. 560. PEE 


a 


kept up for 3 days to the evident pine of the boys and great suf 
fering and ruin of many a noble steed. 


me following year, forty. days after laster, the Catholic communi ty 
observed the Vestival of Corpus Christli, commemorating "the agcension of the 
body of Christ into Heaven". - The Plaza was swept clean of all of its usual 
rubbish, booths of bows from nearby trees were constructed before the more 1m- 


pressive houses, upon which altars vere erected: 


Immediately after Pontifical Vegpers, which were held in the church at 
4 P.l., a golemn procession was formed which made the circuit of the 
Plaza, stopping at the various altars which with great cost, elegance 
and taste had been erec ted. . . . me order. . . vas. . . Music — Young Ladies 
of the Sisters! School bearing the banner of the School, followed by 
the children of the School to the number of 120 in 2 ranks, They were 
elegantly dressed in white, wearing white veils and carrying bagkets 
filled with flowers which during the procession were scat tered before 
the Bishop and the clergy, Next came the boys of the choir, Then 12 
men bearing candles; these represented the 12 apostles, Then came 

Tat her Raho and Bishop mat, bearing the Blessed Sacrament, suppor ted 
on each side by the clergy marching under a gorgeous canopy carried by 
2 prominent citizens, These were followed by a long procesgion of men, 
wonen and children marching 2 by 2, The procession was egcorted by the 
California Lancers, Captain Juan Sepulveda commanding, and the Southern 
Rifles, Capt. WV. W. Mist in command, 


Very elaborate and costly preparations had been made,.. for the reception 
of the Holy EBucharist; among the nost prominent of which we noticed the 
residence of Don Jesus Dominguez, Don Ignacious Del Valle, Don Vincente 
Ingo and Don Augustin Olvera, These altars were elegantly designed and 
tastefully decorated, being ornamented with laces, silks, satins and 
diamonds, In front of each the proceecioy. sbopped whilst offices appro- 
priate to the occasion were performed.... 


Cathedral City and Niocege 


In 1859 when the external opportunities for organized religion were 


40708 Angeles Star, August 22, 1857, See also a degcription in J. M. 
Guinn, "The Story of the Plaza", I. 5s. of S.C. Annual Publications, v. IV,. 
(1891-1905), pp. 247-256, Two years later, after the religious services, a 
cannon was fired at regular intervals. And in the evening the vicinity of the 
church was illuminated by firecrackers and tar barrels being burned, Los 
Angeles Star, August 20, 1859. | 


411% Angeles Star, June 5, 1858, see algo J. M. Guinn, op, cit» 
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the most diemal, Judge Hayes wrote in a letter in which he probably spoke for 
many others that We are ready for any disaster“, Bishop Anat took a step of 
great 81enificance for southern California Catholicism, Santa Barbara, delight- 
ful in climate, and bound by historic bonds with the Francizscan pas t, was geo- 
graphically ill-guited to be the Cathedral City. Its population remained meagre 
and the educational institutions establiched at the Misgion did not prosper, 
mainly due to the difficulties of transportation. Los Angeles, by contrast, had 
grown both in numbers and in commercial and cultural importance, 
Tnerefore, the Bishop moved his diocegan headquarters to the City of 
the Angels, Tather Raho, the beloved Pas tor of the Plaza Church had served 
the Mocese as Vicar-General for a year, and he and the Bi shop worked harmoni- 
ously in this ecclesiastical den for another three years. The Plaza Church, 
— in size and in appointments for the Cathedral of the Diocese, now was con- 
pletely remodeled, The adobe walls, geverely damaged by winter rains, were re- 
placed with brick; alterations were nade in the tower; and the interior was 


adorned with frescoes by Henry Penelon, an early artist and photographer in the 


communi ty. 


4 part of the parish support came from the subsidy of regular pevs 
in the Church, To that end the following advertisement appeared in the local 
press: 

NOTICE 


on the 15th of March inst., the Pews of the Church of Our Lady of Los 
Angeles will be rented, Thoge who have Pews, and wish to keep them for 
ano ther year, mast apply, and pay before the 15th of March, All those 
not paid by that date, will be considered unoccupied, and sold to the 
first applicant, | 


The Price is $30,00 for ONE m. Apply to the Parich Priest, ** 


„ — 


Marco Neumark, "The Story of Religion in Los Angeles", op, cit, 


Pe 36. 
4816 Angeles Star, Tebruary 26, 1859. 
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Despite the major attention being given the Plaza Church the other 
Catholic centers were visited and supplied with temporary or permanent clergy 
as much as possible. The Rev. Vicente Llover, who had served the Los Angeles 
pari sh for several years was assigned in fpril 1859 to the dilapidated Mission 
of San Juan Capistrano, From that poverty tricken center he visited regularly 
an extensive Indian terri tory where he would remain long enough in each settle- 
ment to celebrate Mass, give commnion, instruct the elders, baptize children, 


bless marriages and perform sacred rites over the graves of the dead. 44 


When the Rev. Janes WVoods® left Los Angeles, probably in the latter 
part of 1855, the Los Angeles Star reporting that the pargon had left in 
"4is8gust% commented editorially: 


The Protestant portion of the American population are now without the 
privilege of assenbling together to worghip God under direction of one 
of his ministers.,.... The state of society here is truly deplorable,...To 
preach week after week to empty benches is certainly not encouraging, 
but if in addition to that a ninister has to contend against a torrent 
of vice and immorality which obliterates all traces of the Christian 
Sabbath -- to be compelled to endure blasphenous denunciations of his 
Divine Master; to live where society 186 digorganized, religion scof fed 
at, where violence runs riot and even life itself is unsafe -- such a 
condition of affairs may suit sone men, but 1t is not calculated for the 
peaceful labors of one who follows unobtrusively the footsteps of the 
meek and lowly Savior, 46 


The official historian reports that Woods made no attempt to find a 
8uccess0r*” but a more recent study of the Diaries indicates that his attempts 


to secure another misslonary resulted in the arrival of the Rev. Thomas E. 


*4pngelhardt, San Juan Caniatrano Migeion, op. cite, P. 205; also 
Hayes, Notes, . cite, p. 208 


Dgee Chapter VI 


45 h ted in Guinn, 
and. Vicinity, (Chicago: Chapman Publ 1 shing Co., 1901), p. 150. 
cher, on, gi, p. 133, adding that Davis 41d not even know that 


Woods had preceded him "a 1ittle 1p: ession did any of the early Provertant 
pas tors make," 


Davis, p. D. in March of 18561 


I found myself the only Presbyterian ninister in the southern half of 
the state. . . had a good Sabbath School, preached regularly twice every 
Sabbath to a congregation gometimes encouragingly large, and gometimes-- - 
very amall., Ve organized a church of twelve members, with the - — 
teacher in the public schools, an Irighman, Mr, McKee as elder. 


This was the second attempt to organize a Presbyterian Chur chõO and 
the fourth Protestant Church to be founded in Los Angeles, since both Northern 
and Southern Methodists had established themselves, although they were fre- 
quently unable to supply mssionary pas tors. Davis! diary reports his tradi- 
tional emphasis and the paucity of the numerical results: 

On Saturday preached at two ofclock a discourse preparatory to commmion, 
Fight persons were present, four men and four vonen. . . March 30, Sunday. 
Ve had our first commnion, Fourteen persons comuned, Three others 
who will unite with us, were providentially proven ted at the time, The 
congregation was unugually large for this place, 1 


In the Spring of the following year (1856) Davis was joined in Pro- 


tes tant effort by the Rev. 4. ; 8. Bateman of the Ah Episcopal Church, 


a well-educated man he had the reputation in his Conference of geeking the most 
arduous as 81 gnnent s. 52 Since there was no appointment that year at N Monte, 
it is assuned that he made frequent Journeys there to hold afternoon or evening 
worship. In May of that year the Rev. J. 7. Blythe of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, cached at the Court Houge in Los Angeles. 53 


— 


4814 ndl ey Bynum, ed., in H. 8. of 8.0. knmal Publications, v. NIII. 
(1941), op, cit, Davis later became Librarian of the College of VWooster in Ohio, 


icher, 2 Oita, P. 133. 


Sopresbyter! an 4014 School, The "New School" wing cooperated with 
the Congregationalists in the A.H.M.E, See Ch. v. II, p. 10. 


lyicher, gp. Cit, p. 138. 


Sale thodist Ii scopal Church, Mites of the Annual Conference, (Sam 
Francisco: Methodist Book Depository, 1857), p. 40; Anthony, gp, A, pp. 
145, 146. | 


881 angeles Star, Hay 10, 1856. 


But the state of society“ had not improved. By October of that 


year Davis, Bateman and Blythe (1f the lagt-named had remained) had all 


retreated to the North. The Pacific's report was one of unqualified gloom: - 


4 Committee of the State Agricultural Society, consisting of Judge Divine 
and Reverend Eli Corwin of San Jose, has qust returned from a visit to 

Los Angeles, They speak in the highest terms of the physical beauties 
and natural resources of that region of vineyards, and with warmth of 

the hospitality which they enjoyed; but they think it very doubtful 
whether the place will take a premium for morality, It is yet a kind of 
forty-niner place, The distance from markets has prevented the right 
kind of population from going there in sufficient numbers to control the 
place. The last preacher they had there advised the regpectable Americans 
all to leave the place in a body, and give it up to its own, 54 


For the combination of political, economic, and ecclesiastical 
reasons already noted the winter of 1856-57 passed without any Pro tes tant 


leadership in Los Angeles: 55 


I remember that when the bodies of the 4 members of Sheriff Bar ton! s 
party, who were killed in January, 1857, by the Juan Flores bandits, were 
brought here from San Juan Capistrano for burial, there was no Protestant 
minister here then to conduct funeral services. But, as it happened, 2 
of the mrdered men were Masons, and that fraternal, gemiereligious order. 
„ein sheer pity, turned aside, af ter decorously and reverently burying 
their om 2 brethren, and read a portion of the Magonic burial service 
over the bodies of the other 2 men, who were not Magons, The alternative, 
which at the time was imminent, of dumping those 2 bruiged, dumb human 
beings into the ground without any religious service whatever, seeed to 
me then, and has geemed to me since, a ghastly one. 9 


With the Spring, however, both Methodist Churches made another at- 
tempt to establish permanent work, The Northern Church sent the Rev. Elijan 
Merchant, probably because of his failing health, A man of urbani ty, of 


studi ous nature and of reforming courage, he died in September leaving a young 


an 


* — 


540% tober 16, 1856 quoted in Wicher, op, cit., p. 133. 

SS mere are several letters in the Star from Elders C. C. Rich and 
Anasa Lyman of the Mormon commanity of San Bernardino asking for financial con- 
tributions for Salt Lake City because of the crop failure there, See Ch, III. 


SS Bar rovs, QPs Sit, p. 129; also Harris Newmark, op, cit., p. 208. 


wife and infant son. The church building which he planned was never con- 
struc ted. 57 


Me Southern Methodist were represented that year by the Rev. James 
M. Tul ton. Like Merchant, he was also sickly, but unlike him, he was a strange 
combination of hypochondriac and saint. In his two years in the mining camps 
he was regarded with curiogity by sone, and with scorn by others. Introducing 
himgelf as "Brother" Fulton, not an uneolon nomenclature among Mefhodiets, 
his weak blue eyes, his thin, emaciated face and peculiar way of staring at a 
per son repelled contemporaries, 4 Protestant anchori te, he frequently spent 
the night in prayer. A rigid Sabatarian, militant in introspection, he spent 
Holy Week in complete fas ting. Few men could gwear in his presence. But his 
fragile body gradually wore away under his uncompromising discipline. One 
morning in los Angeles, there was no response from the knock on the door, and a 
visitor who entered his ghack found Fulton kneeling by his bed, a Bible open 
before hin, dead. 58 

John v. Douglas, after seven years in the North, spent considerable 
tine on an exploring mission in and near Los Angeles. 59 That his report vas 
hardly 8anguine can be ascertained from the official letter to Bos ton that year 
indicating that in planning for the new year the A. I. M. S8. should ... leave out 
of roctoning that portion of the State, lying South of Monterey, and the line 
of 860 300, as having too sparse a population; and most of that Spanish origin 
and Ronan Catholic, 0 


9 anthony, op, cit, pp. 97, 148. 


58 very sympa thetic but critical portrait of Fulton is found in 71 tz 
gerald, California filetcheg, v. I, ob. 81 PP. 32-58. 


Sone Migzionary, April, 1857; see al so Micher, op, cit. P. 134. 
607. 8. Benton to J. M. Badger, December 17, 1857, 4. H. M. 8. Letters, 


(0. 2.8.) 
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The small group of EIpiscopalians, probably under the influence of 
Bighop Kip's visit two years previously, met frequently on Sundays for Morn- 
ing Prayer, being led by Dr. Mathew Carter the lay reader. On Anguet 23, 
1857 a Mission was organized known as 8t. Iuke's Parigh, 4 building was 


rented, but by the end of the year both interest and attendance had Iangui shed, 
and the project was abandoned. 61 


Yhere ihe Mormong Hed Iired 
4 has been observed (ch. 111) the Mormon exodus from San Bernardino 
took place in October 1857, Vell-ednstructed homes and carefully-cultivated 
ranches vere hurriedly ale of to men who exploited the predicament of the 
Saints, Into this community drifted men and women from a veriety of religious 
backgrounds, The Northern Methodists sent the Rev. John McKelvey there that 


very year but he $008 returned to San Francisco.©* 


The following Jamary 

Mr, and Mrs. £11160n Robins came from Santa Clara, four hundred miles North, 
where the former had been a member of the faculty of Pacific University, 
founded by the Methodist Episcopal Church, Forth, ** the first institution of 

hi gher learning in the State. Robbins had been invited to teach in San 
Bernardino by Dr, Barton, Superintendent of Schools. ** About the time of their 


arrival, Jamary 1858, Miss Ellen Pratt organized the first non-Mormon Sunday 


*Larco R. Nownark, op. Cit., P. 45. 


2 anthony, — A p. 146, 
68vow College of the Pacific, Stockton, calit, See Rockwell D. Hunt, 


( Stockton, 1171 Pacific Union 
College Press, 1949). 


S4 eattie, — A. Po 300 
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School in the communi ty. 58 Dut apparently it was unguccessful, and Mr, and 
Mrs, Robbins soon began an inter-denominational Sunday School which contimed 
for about a year, Both the leaders had meical ability, Robbins teaching the 
children hymns, while his wife accompanied the group on a little melodian which 
had been brought around Cape Horn, The ecumenical character of that little 


group of children is singular for among them were "Catholics, Protestants, 
Mormons and $piritualists, 866 


The Mirat Protestant Soctety®' 

late in the Fall of 1858 or early in the new year there came to Los 
Angeles a sickly clergyman, like Woods and Davis before him;also like then, a 
minister of the 014 School Presbyterian Church, According to Barrows, a 
member of his parich, the Rev. William E, Boardman was "an able and eloquent 
preacher and writer® , 68 Hs health mugt have improved soon for Boardman, des- 
pite the turdul ant times, made the nost positive impact on the society of the 
region of any Protestant leader until after the Civil Var, His book The 
Higher hriatian Ia fa had been road widely, He was elected Superintendent of 
the i ty Schools, and first clergyman to hold that office, then re-elected 


twice, an honor none of his predecessors had enjoyed, 59 


657. 


A. Ingersoll, 1 — 
County, (Los Angeles: L. 4. Ingergoll, 1904), p. 411. 


Urs, 2. P. A. Crafts, Pioneering Days in Sen Bernardino Talley, 
m. Cites p. 62; by 1866 this 8. 8. was re-organized with 12 teachers and 160 
pupils. Ibid, Po 75. 


57 cons ti tut ton and By-Laws of "The Hirst Protestant Society of the 
City of Los Angeles“, (Preebyterian 014 Schools), Manugcript in Huntington 
Library, San Marino, California, Spelling and capitalization untouched, 


arrows, 2 Barly Clerical e of Los Angeles", op, At, P. 130. 


; 697 „M. Guinn, Pioneer School Superintendents of Los Angeles“, I. 8. 
of 8.0. Amal Publications, v. IV, (1891-1905), pp. 76-81, 
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Boardnan was not inne to a backward glance. Both of his Presby- 
terian predecessors had left in 418i1luslonment., Methodists North and South 
had given up. The Bpiscopalians, except for nodes t efforts, had not deemed 
It prudent to even organize, Denominational preaching hai failed to win 
sustained support. The actual and even potential Protestant commnity was 
obviously meagre. Yet, sone of the most vigorous and highly regpected men 
in southern California were Protestants, The gectional political differences 
added emotional emphasis to the denominational biages, Two factors were 
probably determinitive; (1) the unpromising character of gociety to Protest 
ant worghip, and (2) the catholicity of epirit in its charter members, Yet 
at this particular time in history, and in this particular area of American 
goll, it is a singular thing that Boardman and the laymen with whom he must 
have had countless conversations came to a significant decision: that which 
they held in common was more compelling than that which separated them, May 4, 
1859, therefore, was a memorable day, 4 non-denominational Church was founded 
and named "The Hrst Protestant Society of Los Angeles“, the only such organi- 
zation found in the entire area and period of our study. It was headed by 
public-spirited men many of verifiably devout life, This church sustained a 
pastor, In a frontier Spanigh-Mexican Pueblo, it declared a faith which was 
positive, inclusive and unapologet 10. It set down its theological convictions 
on worghip with decisiveness, It carried on its business with precigion, It 
left an adequate account of both its viewpoint and early activities, Had not 
the Civil Var intervened, one might well ask what type of creative religious 
commni ty would have developed below the Tehachapi nearly a century before the 
Tncumenical Movement -- by that name — became effective in Vestern civiliza- 


tion. 


The Preamble and Cons ti tut 1 on of this Firet Protestant Society re- 
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flects a perceptive attitude by an extraordinary group of men who, insubmi 8 


s1 ve to cireumstance, were determined to launch a worthy vehicle for their 
religious viewpoint: 


At a meeting held for the purpose of organizing an associat1on for 
naintaing ſ op] Protestant Worship in the city of Los Angeles, the Revd 
F. I. Boardman vas called to the chair and Wm h Shore appointed Secre- 
— — and the following Preamble and Constitution were unanimougly 


Desirous of gecuring for ourselves and others in one City, the privi- 
leges of Divine or hip according to the Protestant order, and in the 
absence of a regularly organized Protestant church; being the necessity 
for sone other as80ciation which can authorize the collection and 4is- 
dur senent of money and the transaction of such other business as will 
necessarily arise, ve, who hereunto affix our names, have agreed to 
unite in Society for the purpose of Supporting Protestant Vorghip here, 


and do adopt for our organization and government the following 
cong21 Turion”? 

Mithin this brief document of five articles provision was made 
quaintly that the "Style and Title" shall be "The Hrst Protestant Society 
of the city of Los Angeles". The officers were designated as a board of five 
Frustees, with no mention of Elders, Deacons or vestrynen. There was provi- 
81on for an mal Meeting "the firet velneetay of may" with reports of all 
money collected by the Treasurer as well as other business. article 5 is 
worth quoting: 

The condition of membership in the Society is simply the signing of the 
constitution, And the duty of each member shall be to aid in all euit- 
able ways in Securing the present maintenance permanent establishment 
and successful progress of Protestant WVorghip in this city. 71 

Then follow the signatures of sone of the most responsible and repre- 


gentative nen and women in the commn4 ty: '* 


70% ., Huntington Library, op. cit. 
mi 
72In the Mamseript these names are difficult to read. I have attempted 


accuracy by comparison with historical records. In 3 instances where the nane is 
illegible I have indicated this, The Ms. liets the names in one column, 
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Isaac 8. I. 0gier Charles I. Hass (7) Christana Vallace 


J. 8. Mallard Wm, I. Shore Mrs, I. L. Hereford 
EKvin A. Sherman K 4 Potter Mary C. Cooper 


The Tosters M Hoyt | Ini (1) Vileon 
H. R. Myles J. B. Halter (7) Anna Ogier 


The constitution having been signed by those present, the society proceeded 
to elect their officers for the ensuing year; whereupon the Hon. I. 8. . 


Ogler, Hon, B. D. Vilgon, J. A. G6itchell, I. 4. Potter and Wm Mckee7 s rere 
unanimously chosen Trustees. 74 


Among those affixing their 1 gnatures were men of affairs with high 
civic responsibility. Ogier was U. 8. District Judge, having replaced Benja- 
nin Hayes in that ric. Foster had been Prefect of Los Angeles in the late 
forties, Mayor in the early fifties; his wife was a Lugo, Shore vas deputy 
county clerk and a lay reader in the Protestant ETpiscopal Church, B. D. Vilson 
had held mnerous posts of importance, among which was that of Commissloner for 
Indian Affairs in the early fifties, '© 

From the manuscript record of the original meetings it appears that 
the first i of the Board of Trustees took place immediately after that 
of the organization of the Society. Judge Ogier was chosen President with I. 4. 
Potter Secretary and Treasurer for the year. 9 „A. Gitchell, William MoKee 
and H. D. Barrows were appointed %eollecturs" and assigned to the enlisting of 
gubgcriptions for the Society. By August 3, the Trustees reported that three 
hundred fifteen dollars had been received, and this was ordered paid on the 


7 Mekee, a school teacher had been elected a Presbyterian Elder dur- 
ing the brief pas torate of f. K. Davis, three years previously. 


7415. Huntington Iibrary, op, . 


790gier! s important role in repregenting-nouthern land owners in 


Vashington, D. 0. in 1852 is degcribed by Cleland, The Cattle on a Thounand Hills, 
Ws At, p. 40. 8e also Harris Newnark, op, cite, pp. 53, 54, 


76poster, a Yale graduate (1840) had come across the continent as 
interpreter with the Mormon Battalion 1846-47, For an excellent appraizal of 
Vilson, see John B. Caughey, Don Benito Mileont Average Californian“, 


KHantiogton library Quarterly, v. 11. (1939), pp. 285-300. 


salary due Boardnan. 


"Patriarcha as Ploneers® 
Fortunately one germon of Boardnan's ninistry in Los Angeles sur- 


vives.'® Based upon the life of Jacob as recorded in Genes 6 28110-22 the 


minister male gargantuan comparisons: 


The patriarchs were the ploneers of Palestine; of an earlier stamp, too, 
than those of '49 in this country more like those of 140, or earlier, 
Ve, with our comfortable hotels, steaners, stages, stores, and things, 
who come now in 59 to California, can hardly imagine what the ploneers 
of '49 had to encounter 


In fruitfulness of soil and healthfulness of climate, California and 
Palestine are alike, .. . nevertheless 

ihe creat future which mrely awaits this conntry.. .. there are three 
things exemplified by the patriarchs of Palestine well worthy of the 
gravest attention from the pioneers of California... .'? 


Here, in referring to I, Home-loving, Boardman reheersed Abraham's 
debt to Sarah and Jacob's concern with finding a wife and spoke in imposing 
language of women: 


„ l do not say that it is always wise. . to go or send across the con- 
tinent for a wife; there may often be one nearer, and as good. . .. but 1 

do say, that going or sending across the continent is a cheap price to 

pay for a good wife, Men do as much for mere stock, for cattle and horses, 
and pay large prices besides, and are wise in doing it, And surely there 
is no price too dear, nor any pains too great, nor any valuation too high 
for such a treagure as a lovely, prudent, virtuous woman, .. the lady of his 
house, the mother of his children, and the sharer of his own heart's joy 
and gorrovws, 80 


| IT A second remarkable feature of the patriarchal example is their 
Yorghin obeerving. . . And I have confidence concerning California in 
general, and Los Angeles in particular, that there is in the hearts of 
its people that vorship-loving which will develop itgelf,...as a nere 
matter of economy...it is cheaper to build school-houses and churches, 
and support teachers and preachers, than to support the additional cost 
of courts and Jails, and police, from the neglect of education and 
religion, 


771. Kantington Library 
7836 Paciſic nan tar, (San Francieco, 1859), v. I, pp. 196-204, 
mi. 


IIT The third characteristic. . . God-fearing. . . And of Jacob... ou 
will observe. .. that. . before he took upon hinself the regponsibility of 
Teamily, he sought and accepted the obligations of religion. 2.1 should 
certainly advise all the unnarried to follow his example, 


++ Jacob. . . eried for mercy and help; and the Lord heard hin. . he was the 


happiest man %, So is it with every one who flies to the Saviour 
and finds Him,... 


Then the preacher recl ted coplous generalizations about ancient Per- 


sia, ancient Greece, ancient Rome and compared them most unfavorably with the 
Hebrews and the Chrietians whom, Boardman said, held to the three values he had 
stressed. Then, dramatically, he concluded: 


How what ve want is men; men worthy to be trusted with the ballot and 
dalle t-box too; men who can wield the pruning-knife, hold the plow, 
handle the sword, use the pen, make laws and adnini ster them, build 
school-houses and teach in them, erect churches and preach in them, — 
a nation of men... 


Peculierly is this true of this the Palestine u Dorado of America, And 
we shall be wise 1f here ve husband and build up homes, churches, and 


schools, counting no pains too great, no price too dear, to secure the 
end in view, 82 


By March of the following year (1860) the Pacific asi tar had 
optimiatic expectations for the noble experiment below the Tehachapi under 
Broadmants leadership: 


„ oWe should judge that the labors of this man of God are abundant and 
highly appreciated at Log Angeles, He is degervedly popular among all 
elasses and with all denominations, Ve hope soon to be able to report 
that his congregation is organized and a houge of worgship is in process 
of construction. The day is coming when City of Angeles“ will be popu- 
Lens: it may be more populous of men and women and children playing in 
the streets than it ever has been of angels, Los Angeles will doubtless 
be one of the largest cities of Southern California. . . . his is the day 
for laying ad and strong the true foundations; for founding schools 
and churches, 3 


bd, 


827 pia. In this year, 1859, Charles Darwin publiched The Qricin of 
the Species. Although Harpers Macazine and the best of books and revies were 
read by a snal 1 group of intellectuals in and near los Angeles, there is no 
reference to the controversy between science and religion in any of the neve- 
Papers or religious Journals until after the Civil Var, 


5 he Pacific Raporitor, (San Francieco), v. IT, (1860), March 
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but the rhetoric of the Mi tor, genuine as it no doubt was, did not 
reckon with the relentless guccession of failures of Protestantiam in the South. 
"Laying broad and strong the true foundations" required no ordinary strategy, 
no ordinary leadership and no ordinary cultural factors. By November 1860, after 
an ei chteen-nonth experiment, the Hirst Protestant Society came to an end, In 
that month "a meeting of the citizens organized the First Pregbyterian Church 
"014 Stylen 2 

Whether the determination of Methodiste, both Northern and Southern, 
to re-establi ch work (1859-61); whether the denominational bias of the minister 
was too evident; whether the theologicd differences among the Society, however 
minimal they may have appeared at the beginning, later reasser ted thenselves; 
or whether Religion, as she ao frequently is in a moment of cultural crisis, 
vas a prisoner of sectional fears -- the reasons, probably highly complicated -- 
are neither explicitly or even implicitly indicated in the records, All that 
we know is that the dream of an undenominational commmity of Protestant vor- 
ship which looked so possible and go necessary eighteen months before, now broke 
upon the hareh realities of hnman nature, 

This third attempt to eetablich a Presbyterien Clurch®® in the gouth- 
land geems to have begun with vigor, Several of the prominent leaders of the 
Jefunct WProtestant Society®, 1.0., Ogier, Vilson and Myles occupied offices 
among the Trustees of the Church. 4 Building Committee was appointed and in 


response to an urgent abt the Board of Domestic Missions of the Denomination 


$2 Gonstitution and By-laws of me Firet Protestant Society of the 
city of Los Angeles “, on, cit. 


85411 three attempts were made in behalf of 014 School“ Pregbyter- 
Lans. As has been pointed out the "New School" wing which worked with the 
Congregationaliets in the A. I. M. 8. had not deemed 1t feasible to even attempt 
work up to this time, 
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promi sed financial aid in guetaining Protestant vorship in the ty.“ Two 


days after the initial meeting the Trustees paid Boardman $765,71, being the 
amount received in collections during the years 1859 and 1860 "toward the sup- 
port of the Gogpel*, B. D. Vileon, the chairman of the Trustees, gave to the 
Church a lot, and the 1ittle congregation determined to proceed with its build. 


ing program, $625,00 was paid a local firm for excavation, laying the founda- 


tion and for brick work. By the following June (1861) the Expositor could 


report the laying of the foundation stone of this the second Protestant house 
of worship constructed in Los Angeles, and the second non-Mormon Church con- 
structed in southern California, and the Catholics and Jews joined in feli ei- 
tations, The Sewing Society of women was appropriately praised for its part 
in having raised a major amount of the necessary funds, 86 

This brief reepite was short-lived, Though the moronic political 
giant of the Civil Var was far away geographically, its i influence 
was The Stern Fact in los Angeles. Its immediate effect upon organized 
religion was the decimation of the already thin ranks of the clergy, Mr. 
Broadman was no doubt heartened by the encouraging prospects of a gane tuary 
in the Pueblo, and could not have been ingensitive to the confidence in which 
he was held in the predominantly Catholic community with his election for a 
third term as Superintendent of Schools, But vhere was now a nore poignant 
claim upon his loyalties. The Chriatian Commiagion, an agency of the churches 
to aid soldiers of the Union both in medical and morale needs, strongly urged 
his enl ic tnent. 27 In March 1862, therefore, Boardman resigned his Cimrch, 
and with his family sailed from San Pedro on the Sh, Louis for the last. The 


Eee 88 


wan 


is Facitic Rxporltor, (San Francioco), v. 111. (1861), Juno. 


878% Luther 4. Veigle, Anerican Idealien, (ew Haven: Tale Uni ver- 
81ty Press, 1928), p. 188 for an appreciation of this agency of the churches, 


1ittle congregation now faced this final catastrophe:t to be left leader- 


less in the nidst of 1ts heroic building project -- gave upl The walls of 


the little cuilding were up and the roof on. But there the matter stood, and 
the struo ture renained in this near-f ini shed condition for two years, unused, 


when, with its taxes unpaid, it was advertised for sale. 88 


ihe _Nvided Shadow of John Veeley 
From 1855 for a full decade the Methodists, both North and South, 
tried desperately to hold on to their pioneer work in and near Los Angeles. 

' As we have seen they, like the Presbyterians, found the obstacles devastating. 
But the indominable spirit of John Veeley 1ived on, and neither Church 688117 
guccumbed, The Northern Church sent such men as the Rev. David Tathill in 
1859, but since there is no report of either nenber ship or contributions and 
Bighop George 7. Fierce of the Southern church did not meet him in September, 
1t is doubtful that he stayed more than & few months,*? 

. The Southern Church, with fever personnel waged a nuch more aggres- 
sive battle for the area, The Rev. T. 0. 1s was the first Presiding Elder 
of the Los Angeles District in 1858; the following year the Rev, B. J. Taylor 
was in San Bernardino and the Rev, J. . Leach and the Rev, C. I. I. Newton in 
Los Angeles, In 1860 the Rev. William 4. Spurlock was appointed to the latter 
place, But none of these men were mentioned in the local press and the reports 


in the Conference Minutes suggest no more than brief and quickly-terminated 


p. 44; Guinn, 4]. 8 $i 

oPa Cite, P. 151; Hagkel1, Ws Cite, 5. 23; Vicher, —_ A1 p. 156 208 the 
women contimed to meet and on Oct, 1, 1863 this telegram was sent to San Fran- 
esc: me ladies" festival for the completion of the Fresbyterian Church came 
off on September 21, and was generally attended.“ But the overwhelning evidence 
of contemporaries is that worehip and organized religious 1ife was eporadic for 
several years. The next meeting of the Trustees recorded in the Mamacripk at 
the Huntington Library 1s March 11, 1866, 


9 Anthony, op. cite, P. 209. 
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6 gn W 44 . 815. 314; Marco R. Newmark, — 


ml 881onary proJjects, 0 


Among the many cruel burdens which the Protestant clergy of the 
entire Pacific coast had had to face in the fifties was the unwillingness of 
Fastern denominational adninistrators to visit the new American territory in 
the Vest and learn from first-hand acquaintance both the possibilities and 
problems of the field, The letters of the pioneer men abound with habitual 
pleas, which apparently fell on deaf ecclegiaetical ears, One of the happy 
exceptions to this ignoring of the California Macedonians was Bighop Pierce of 
the Methodist Bpiscopal Church, South,” In June 1859 the Bi chop with Mrs. 
Pierce and their daughter?? left for the arduous Journey across the continent 


on overland stage by the Southern route. Since Pierce wrote profuse and frank 


letters last and kept a diary, the record of his journey constitutes one of 


the most important travelogues in all of this period. 98 His comments on 
religion, unhappily, are alnost entirely limited to northern California. 

The Butterfield stage, on which the Pierces rode, had regular stops 
every fourteen to twenty miles, There would be usually two hours of travel 
at from seven to ten miles an hour, then a stop, stripping of mules, and al- 
lowing them to graze hobbled an hour, before the contimance of the Journey. 
On the front seat sat the driver, guard and conductor, each well-arned, with 


one or two additional Sharp rifles behind the cushion. From the Misilla 


8 . A, PP» 255-264; see Minutes of the Conference of the 
| Methbodiat Iniacopal Church, South, 1855-1862. | 


91 interesting but highly parti san biography is George 8. Smith, 


92 he first two women to cross the Continent by stage. 


9%, reprint of Bighop Pilerce's diary of the 8 California par t 


of the Journey may be found in the H. 8. of 8.0. fuarterly, v. „ (1939), 
pp. 45-79, 


94% U. L. ornsby, The Butterfield Qrarland Mail, L. M. Wright and 
M. Bynum, edg,, (San Marino, Calif: The Huntington Library, 1942). 
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Valley [Arizona] to Bl Monte a distance of about eight hundred miles 


across the then unbroken desert — was the part of the trip nost taxing to 
the Plerces, Yet $0 zealous was the Bighop that at every stage stop or 
infant village he saw "a potential church“. When he reached NI Monte, a 
village of Anglo-Southerners, yet without a Methodist miniater, he exclaimed: 
. . . I cannot get ten preachers to go to California to preach the everlasting 
Gospel“. Their stop in Los Angeles was brief since he was hurrying to the 
Conference in the North, Yet Ellis would surely have contacted him had he 
st111 been there. Tuthill was probably gone, and even if remaining the 


strong feeling between the tw Methodist churches vas sufficient to prevent 


A face-to-face meeting, 


One can understand why Bi hop Pierce was called "the hot spur of 
the South“ when his letters and public speeches often reflected the temper of 
this paragraph which his Georgia friends received from the Pacific coast: 


Alas} the very principles of Northern Methodists are local, sectional, 
and beyond their proper geographical limits they hecome suspieious 
They come into the slave States as open, declared enemies of the ingti- 
tutions of the people, On their own theory, they can not be faithful 

to God without aiding and abetting runaway slaves. They met eympathize 
with arson, blood and murder, ingurrection and carnage... . Io quarantine 
will justify their admiesions, no fumilgation can disinfect them, Rank, 
rotten with the foul virus of an incurable disease, foes of God and nan, 
spies and traitors to their country and their kind, let them stay where 
they belongyi9S 


Yet Methodists, North, could be just as convinced of their position. 
Their Conference Committee on "The State of the Country“ said in part: 


It is a dark tine. . . . he storm 80 long gathering broke with fury. . . che 
long di enal war was on. . . . Secossion natured in anarchy. . . the world has 
not Jjustified a revolution 0 caugeless as this. . but the destroyers of 
free government must be repulsed and punighed, whether robbers or rebels. 
ehe are in favor of the nost deciaive blows, however painful their ef- 
fects.,...in the Judgment of this Conferencg, he who advocates non-res!l 8- 
tence to rebels is accessory to rebellion, 


98 ted by C. 1. Elliott, op, gta, P. 150. 
Selnthony, op. 12, Pp. 231, 232. 
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The next to the last attempt by the southern Methodists to have a 
resident clergynan in the South took place the month after Bichop Plerco passed 
through the country, By combining Bl Monte and log Angeles, Mr. Vewton was 
sent to do an impossible work, This tall, aniacious man with the loving yel- 
10% beard was either mad or a genius — his contemporaries auspect ed a little 
of each, In all personal habits he was the Apostle of Msorder. Loving his 
miner's dress, to which he had become accustomed in the. North, this native of 
Vermont refused to change to starched linen on Sunday as did his fellow 
preachers, BKFccentric as he was, there vas no 11initation on his erudi tion. A 
walking penis, his interest and ability ranged from theology and the 


classics to mechanical arts, metal work and a voracious knowledge of chemistry. 


He had a zeal for work but not according to propinqui ty. Men might shudder 


at his crudities, but no man slept under his preaching! 


Upon one occasion he was to preach at a canp-nee ting. After the usual 
preliminary service. . . he sprang from his seat in the stand, rughed to 
the book-board, leaned over until his long, yellow beard hung at right 
angles from his long, brown neck, gazed with a sort of wild, maniacal 

state at the congregation for a few moments, then ehouted; old man, 
where is pur text?* Pausing a few moments more, he threw his body as 
far back as he had bent forward, and bringing his hand down on the 
Bible as if he wuld drive it through the board on which it lay, said: 
In that book. ! .. . answering his own question quickly he shouted; 
'It4's a liel' The tit ter that rippled for a moment through the congre- 
gation was awed into silence by the indescribable earnestness of the 
speaker. . or. . . ten nintes he talked of his text before he announced 

it. At last opening the hitherto closed book, he turned to Malachi 3:14 
and read, Te have said it is a vain thing to serve God,* and then he 
began one of the moat nachgrly vindications of religion and the serviee 
of God we had ever heard. 


Since neither membership nor contributions were reported from Bl 
Monte and los Angeles in 1860 [after a1 years of effort | 1t is assumed that 
Newton did mot complete the year but like the others retreated to the relatively 
more regponsive San Francisco area. Besides Boardman that year and in the sub- 


57 $1 mons, QDs Cite, Pp. 244-246; for an ampler deseriptien of Newton _ 
% O. P. Fitzgerald, California Biletches, Ve I, an. Oil. pp. 93-98, > 


8equent year, the only Protestant preaching that Los Angeles heard was the 
Baptist from El Monte, Mr. Pryer, who held occasional services, and the Rev, 
J. C. Stewart of the Methodist Ipiscopal Church, South, whose egporadic efforts 
vere appreciated by "a few Seceagion ende thi sert but the Unionists ignored his 
services. 8 

Stewart was a bachelor from the South, and when letters from rela- 
tives convinced him that his abilities were needed as a medical attendant for 
the Confederate army, he bought a horse, etuffed $800 which he had carefully 
saved, into his bag and rode south from Loe Angeles through San Diego and over 
the border into Mexico where he headed ast planning to cross the Rio Grande 
and get up into 3 in synpa t hot 10 Confederate territory. Another rider by 
the name of McNams met him a few hundred miles east of the Pacific and pre- 
tended to share Stewartis political and religious views. as they became con- 
panionable Stewart naively revealed the amount of money he carried, When they 
had stopped for their noon-day meal one day, Stewart opened his Bible as vas 
his custom, when his new companion seized his revolver and killed him. The 
assai lant soon ran into & group of Texans who discovered his action, and years 
later one of that group told O, P. Fitzgerald; WMoMamns will kill no more 


preachers® 0 


Daxk Micht of the Soul. 
The political, social and religious schi ens of the Civil Var; the 


11 


98g84mons, op, gt, p. 165. 


99 complete account of this tragedy is to be found in 0, P. Fitzger- 
ald, California Sietchen, First Series, op. gt., 104-106, One of the cruelest 
experiences of the Southern Methodists was the arrest of Bishop I. I. Kavanaugh 
of Kentucky in 1863 while he was in California conducting Conference. Although 
soon released the Bi chop felt this incident the bitterest of his life, a view 
shared by his fellow-clergymen., For a complete account gee Simmons, on, cit., 
pp. 295-298; Fitzgerald, Second Series, ob, Az, pp. 214-229; the nost temper- 
ate account in 4. I. Redford, life and Times of EH. E. Kavranaugh, (Naghville: 

n. P.. 1889), PP. 415-420. | 
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general lavloseness of gociety; the chortage of clergyment Jewieh, Catholic 
and Protestant — all these were enough to burden the hearts of religiously- 
minded people during the early sixties. But beyond these staggering anxieties 
were a series of savage physical disasters which, for a tine, threatened even 


the basis of Faith and caused men like Judge Hayes momentarily to doubt Divine 
Justice. 


In the winter of 1861-62 torrential floods hit southern California, 


killing thousands of head of live-stock, damaging the Catholic Churches at 
Agua Manga and at Los Angeles, obliterating roads and frustrating all normal 
economlec and gocial 1ife; deetroying, perhaps, one-fourth of the State's 
wealth, But the years that followed brought calamities that were even more 
excruciating, The aky withheld its rain for two years of unparalleled drought. 
The grass on the meadows burned without respite; streams digappeared; water 
holes evaporated; scorching winds swept in from the desert; millions of grase- 
hoppers vent their fury on the feeble crops that remained, And, as if life 
had not become bleak enough, a emall-pox epidemic swept the country, 500 persons 
in Los Angeles alone being strickened within a few weeks, Deaths were 80. fre- 
quent that the Plaza Church bell was -- contrary to custon — silenced during 
funerals, lest it completely paralize the able-bodied that remained, 4 brief 
respite came in mid-February 1864 with a generous rain so that the editor of 
the Southern News could say "that God has not forgotten us in our needs“. But 
the relentless heat, the bitter wind and the waterless streams were again the 
grim gift of nature; | 
Forbidding heaps of bones and ekeletons, everywhere bleaching in the sun, 
eymbolized the ruin of the universal cattle industry of southern Califor- 
nia... . Me day of unfenced ranchos, of enormous herd of half-vild cattle, 
of manorial estates, and pleagure-loving Ane cane to its inevitable 


clone, 15 gone thing of color and romance faded forever from the California 
scene. 


10001 lend, The Gattle on a Taoueand Hills, an Site, P. 157; for a 
full degcription of this episode see Ch, VII. 
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| The land below the Tehachapi was to be a different culture. Its 
Lmpoverishment financially was not to be permanent. Its impoverishment in 
religious leaderehip by the Civil Var was but temporary, The next decade 


was full of promiee, 


248T YINSOAITVO NEEHINOS 


"ee 18 IS 4 'EIING en 
Southern California 1863 — 72 


Ve have observed sone of the economic, political and cultural factors 
which harrassed organi zed religion in southern California prior to and during 
the CLvil Var, The floods, the Great Drought, the locusts and the virulent 
enallpox decinated the population and were the most important factors in chang- 
ing the entire culture, The resultant economic plight of the large land-holders 
brought an end to what northerners called in aerioion "the cow counties of the 
south“. 

such ruinous ai bene however, eventually, with the elose of 
the Var, opened the doors For a vast nev development of the region, The eub- 
divisions of the great ranchos into farms and homes teads, the subsequent appeal 
for 8mall owners or for laborers on the larger ranches, the wider distribution 
of wealth, the growth of diversified agriculture, the establisghment of new towns, 


the concerted effort to reduce crime, the construction of roads, the expansion 


of markets, and the founding of public schools: all these changes were the 


hardingers of churches, * i 


L ame) H. 1111 ey to Badger, July 17, 1859, 4. H. M. s. Letters (0. . 8. ). 


280 John 8. Hittel, The Regources of California, (San Francisco 4. 
Roman & Co., 1863); Ibid, 1874 and Robert 0. Cleland and Osgood Hardy, The March 
of Industry, (Los Angeles: Powell Publishing Co., 1929). 


Beyond these regional revolutions in the eixties and early even- 
ties there were equally important national economic alterations as a result 
of the cloge of the Civil Var. The Reconstructionists in the South drove 
thougands of digcouraged farmers est. This nigration was encouraged by 
writers, real estate agents and propagandiets with generous adjectives who 
gpread the fame of California throughout the south, mil-west and even to Europe,” 
But the one nost important single factor to unite the Vest with the Mast and 
pre dpitate a post-Argonaut population shift such as few eras in American his- 


tory had witnessed, was the completion of the trangcontinental railroad in 


1869.4 


Yet for several decades southern California continued to meet gigantic 
problems, One can understand the failures of many of the poatewar churches, and 
the statie condition of others only by an awareness of sone of the economic 
vieiss! tudes which gripped the area until the late geventies, Farming contimed 
to be difficult, even with cheap land, because of the high cost of irrigation, 
Banking momopolies meant high interest rates, thus still playing into the hands 
of the large land-owmners, The economic control of the State remained in San 
Francisco. Iven the nost frugal and industrious rancher ew his profits accrue 
not to hinself but to the niddle-nan with his exhorbitant oom ge 10n fees,” 


Trangportation, even after there was a railroad to the est coast, was very 


3s. 0. Lacey to Milton Badger, "The climate of that region is like the 
climate of Paradise“, January 12, 1864, 4 H. M. s. Letters, (C. T. 8.); see Charles 


Nordhoff, eee (new Tork: Harper 4 
Broe., 1873 =; as a sample of several widely distributed volumes; see Dunks, on, 


A, p. 311. 
ECanghey, op, Ats, ch. 24. 


57. Rons Browne, Agricultural Capacity of California", Qrerland 
Monthly, v. X, (San Francisco, 1890), pp. 297-314 and Cleland, The Cattle on 
, W.. — D. 163-165, 
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high, the Rev. Villiam 0. No aher having to pay for his fanily of four in 1871 
from Georgia to California a total of geven-hundred sixty-eicht dollars, and 
when he had reached the coast, he was eti1ll five hundred miles from Vilnington 
and the church which he vas to supply. 8 

de have already seen that sone of the denominations were highly 
emotional about political loyalties, especial y the Methodist bodies.” The 
Preebyterians al e had ainilar -- though legs frequent — difficult 1 in 


northern Cali fornia,® Catholics, Jews and EBpiecopalians seened to have kept 


from from explicit political Lnvolvements, Ac early as 1861 the last-named 
Church had recognized in Bi shop Kip's report to the Convention the hatred that 
vas . . . often severing the bonds,..naking da man's foes they of his omn hous e- 
hold. 1 A Speeial prayer was given the Diocese invoking God's forgiveness upon 
the "gore troubles which our tranggressions have brought upon us“ and appealing 
for the removal of "all hatred and prejudice* and Whatever may hinder the 
return of peace and concord, 9 

The — viewpoint of the Protestant pi scopal Church vas enunc i- 


ated the next year in the Bighop's address before the Convention, It was pointed 


— 


* 
— — — — 


601111 en C. Mosher, Mogher Diaries, Villiam 0. Mosher Journal Ms. 
Huntington Library, (San Mar ino, Caifornia,) 


74 tribute to the personnel of the Methodiet church, South, was the 
election of the Rev. O. P. Fitzgerald in 1867 as State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. This was qust two years after a mob the day of Lincoln's death 
cried, "Hang Fitzgerald, the Rebel Preacher“. Simmons, op, cit., P. 440, 


| 8 ccount of Rev. V. A. Scott, D. D. in Vicher, op, Cit., PP» 127-128; 
Mosher was nade a * rresponding member of Presbytery in Georgia over vigorous 
protests from several gouthern clergy. Mogher Diaries, . A, P. 183. 


9 | 3 | a 
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| . 1 25 155. Ve 22 > & & t 
ant Iniaconal Clarch in California, (San Francisco, 1861), p. 34. 
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out that geographical factors had been aoterminitive in political loyal- 
ties, the Northern Moceses sustained the Union, the Churchmen of the 
south followed their nationality®, In California, however, Bighop Kip 
said the situation was plainly different: "Political references have been 
excluded from our pulpits; and our efforts have been to sof ten the pre- 
Judices of those with whom ve 11e. 10 


When the poignant news of President Abraham Lincoln's death 
reached southern California April 19, 1665, all stores were closed, 801d 
ers and civilians assenbled on the hughed streets, in lodges, and in 
patriotic societies, gathering in Los Angeles for a reverent procession. 
Memorial services were held in the Court Houge where the nevly-arrived 
Episcopal missionary the Rev. Hias Birdeall 


delivered a splendid oration and panegyric; and at the sane tine, 
the members of the Hebrew congregation met at the bouse of Rabbi 
4. V. Melnan. Prayers for the martyred President were uttered, 
and guplication was made for the recovery of Secretary of State 

Seward, The reegolutions presented on this occasion concluded 


Resolved, that with feelings of the deepest sorrow we deplore the 
logs our country has sustained in the untimely end of our late 
President; but as it has pleased the Alnighty to deprive this 
Country of its Chi of and great friend, we bow with eubmigeion to 
the 411-1 se 111.11 


The nearby community of San Bernardino, though, like Los Angeles, 
largely sympathetic to the Confederate cause, nevertheless observed nourn- 
ing. John Brown, Jr., then in his teens, wrote: 

April 20. Day was employed in a state of melancholy. Businesses all 


closed. I purchased twelve yards of crepe, and arranged it,..Such 
emotions never exigted in this generation... . (April 28) The citizens 


102.0. . os li Anat i 


® uf © 3 Z oP yt © * 


ae Prot m4 Seor urch . de 228 ITT (San Francisco: 
1862 " PP. 5. 6, 16, 17, | | 


Uigarrie Newnark, op. Cite, Pp. 388, 339. 


all turned out and marched in procession from the gchoolhouse to 


Mormon/ church, Ve 116 tened to Moses Martin's oration, which was 
Very Labs, 22 


From these various backgrounds: sone political, sone of economic 
necessi ty, sone the romantic attraction of the new est, there came a wave 
of new population by overland routes, Following the practice of the aul grant 
companies of two decades before, these wagon trains left the Missouri or New 
Mexican frontier in early Spring trusting to reach southern California before 
the first enowfall, Three main routes led to the Pacific, Most popular of 
all was that formerly used by the Butterfield Overland Mail of 1857, running 
from Saint Louis, to Iouston, El Paso, Tucaon, Tuna, Warner's Ranch and Los 
Angeles, North of this route was the so-called Beal road, Originating at 
Taos, New Mexico, this road passed II Morro, erossed the Colorado River at the 
MoJjave villages, and then came through the Cajon Pase, to Los Angeles, 4 
third route was the Platte River-South Pass road, running from Missgouri, via 
Fort Hall to the great Salt tas, There, those bound for the former cow 
counties“, followed the old Mormon trail along the Sevier and Virgin rivers to 
Las Vegas and San Bernardino, Dr. Cleland, after a life-time study of this 
| period, and speaking from the vantage point of his own childhood recollections, 
makes this perceptive judgment: 
Mese later immigrants followed the game trails their predecessors had 
traveled, endured the game hardehips, traversed the game long miles of 
monotony and weariness, crossed the game passes, encountered the game 
dangers from unseasenable autum anows, suffered the game thirst on 
pitiless, mirage-haunted desert, encountered the game dread pestilences 


that stalked the wagon trains of 1849, and faced the game grim horror of 
Indian nassacre. Our long failure to recognize the dramatic quality 


— 


12 7%hn Brom, Jr., Mary“, 1865 ; quoted by Beattie, oÞ, cite, 


Ps 416% 


and heroic proportions of this post-lrgonaut migration — A 
strange case of historical myopia, 5 


There were four facets of this new movement of peoples that had its 


determinative effect on religion in the American sou thwest. First of all, the 
chur ches of the last discovered gouthern California for the first time, For 
reasons already examined suck interest in the State as had been ghown -- 

and from the mi as8ionariesg's viewpoint it was always neagre -- had been for 
understandable reasons in the San Francisco area and the notorious mining towns. 
Tron 1865, egpecially until the railroad was completed four years later, the 
major migration for the first time _ California history came to the sparsely 
settled, and hitherto largely-neglected land below the Tehachapi. 

The 8econd fact of religious importance was that the preponderant 
influx of peoples represented not single men who came, as did many of the 
forty-niners with tentative, transient loyalties (and gometimes noral 8), 14 
hoping to make their for tunes and return ast. The immigrants of 1865 and 
subsequent years came largely as families, The majority had burned their 
bridges behind them. They brought not only their children, but in many cages 
their household effects, farming implements, livestock and even their seed. 
Their attitude was one of permanence. The psychological relationship between 
that fact and the churches they helped establish cannot be too strongly 


— 


— 


1801 land, Tha Cattle on a Thoneand Hills, an. gl., pp. 167, 168. 
Dr. Cleland's father, a Preebyterian clergyman from Kentucky, was a part of 
thie migration and settled in Azusa in the late 1880s, 


IArhe writer, af ter a careful examination of the religious litera- 
ture of nathern California believes this to be an accurate statement and 1s 
in no sense a lack of appreciation for nen of great integrity, both clergy 


and laymen who, in spite of terrific obstacles, founded admirable religious 
institutions. 


emphasi sed. 15 RN 
The third important characteristic of this new population was that 
1t was predominantly from the southern States, especially those most ruthlessly 


exploited by the Reconstructionists. Many of the heads of fanilies were 


former Confederate 2014iers, Their gentle voices and friendly courtesy“ vere 
well-known in the San Joaquin Valley, San Bernardino, San Diego and N Monte, 
as well as in neu counant tics like Los Nietos, Azusa, Compton, Santa Ana and 
Riverside, 
The fourth and most determinative aspect of the nigration was the 

fact that the church loyalties represented by these new citizens of the a 
west were the religious loyalties of the South: predominantly and of ten 
militantly Protestant, and of explicit types of Protestantien: Tpiscopal loy- 
alties of Virginia, Preebyterians from states like Kentucky and Tennessee: 
Baptists from states like Texas and Alabama; and most important — 
and culturally, the Methodiste. Northern churches were also vel l- represented: 
Pregsbyterians, Bpiscopalians, Congregationalists and especial ly Methodists 
predoninat ing. But whether Northern or Southern the po st-Arconauts were 
generally Protestant. Dr. William BE, North, the Catholic scholar, who has 
studied the historical trends meticulously in special reference to edugation 
has this Judgment: 

The rapid growth of Southern California is perhaps without parallel in 

the history of the United States.. . . The complexion of the new population 

unlike sinilar movements along the Worth Atlantic seaboard and through- 

out the Mid-West was congspicucously American in that it was recruited 


largely from other settled sections of the country, With the exception 
of a considerable number 67 Mexicans, foreign immigration did not... 


— 


15gompere this with the gomewhat exaggerated but in part accurate 
picture of the crudities of the largely male gociety of the mining camps, See 
sernon, "The Gospel in its First Progress es tward“, Rt. Rev. George Burgess, 
D. D., Bigshop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Maine at consecration of 
* V. Ingraham Kip, D. D., (Albany, New Tork: n. p., 1853). 
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enJoy the role 1t played elsewhere. The newcomers had among them groups 
from every State in the Union, but they were largely from snall communi- 
ties in the Middle and Vestern States, Metropolitan centers of the last 
and Mid-West, heavily Catholic, did not furnish their portion of new | 
settlers to Southern California, so that Catholic neren has lagged 
consistently behind the average of the country at Large. 1 3 
For the first time in our study, then, it 1s probable that gradu- 
ally -- certainly not before the first boom" in 1866-68 -- a Protestant im- 
pact of sone consequence took place on the culture of the area. But it is un- 
likely, for reasons that will be discussed in the last chapter, that Protest- 
ant influence became the dominant religious influence in southern California 


until the boom! of 1886.17 


Jo. Paak on Which to Lean 
The Protestant Ppiscopal Church, heretofore unable to begin its work 
under clergy in the southland, was now the first Church to take advantage of 
the increased opportunities for Protestantism, Bishop William I, Kip had 
visited parts of the area in 1853 and nost of it in 1855. He had repeatedly 
plead with the Eastern churches for additional clergy and larger 8ubgidiles, 


He had urged the Mocesan Convention to send a missionary to Los Angeles, He 


had abundant evidence of churchmen in that gathering of sufficient influence 


Lenor th, M. Sits, PP. 155, 156, 


173% the definitive economic study of this period in Glen 8. 
Dune, The Boom of the Bichties, (San Marino: Huntington Library, 1949). 
No study of the religious development of that period has yet been made, 
Yor reasons of cultural homogeneity this study cloges qust before that 
impressive transition. 
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and financial capacity to support partially a priest. 18 ret for the reasons 
which hampered all non-Catholic Christian churches it was christnas Day 1863 
when the Bev. Elias Birdgall, the first missionary, held his initial gervice 


of worship in an area where he was probably the only Protestant clergyman 


from Monterey south to the Mexican border? 


We occupied the Odd Fellow's Hall,..neat, clean and well furni shed. 
The room was nearly filled. .. the singing fair. . . . n Sunday morning 
last we organized a Sunday School. . . Last Sunday, p. n. I held my first 
service at Vilmington,, ,every seat was occupied. .. sone. . obliged to 
stand. . . next Sunday I go to Santa Barbara. . . On the following Sunday 
I intend to of ficlate. . . at the Monte in the afternoon, . . 20 


Mr, Birdeall's intense desire to visit all of the important places 
in the region, however, brought concern to thoge churchmen of Los Angeles 
who were understandably eager for a well-established work there. Samuel I. 
Briggs wrote the Missionary Committee of the Diocese: 

Ve are glad to have his [Birigall's] presence, but I beg to suggest 
that he be permitted to remain in Los Angeles, I have endeavored to 
impress the essentially important idea of establishing a Church in 

this City Aa, and afterwards efforts may be made towards scatter- 


ing the influence of the Church in the surrounding country.. . me 


whole gountry is bad enough, but if ve loge Los Angeles ve loge every- 
thing, 


"rip, The Story of My Rolgcopate, gp. Alt algo &_ California Pil- 
grimage, (Fresno: "For Private subseription Only“, 1921), for a good regume 
of early work of the pi scopal Church in California, For a complete account 
of Bishop Kip's nissionary concern, obstacles faced and gpecific mention of 


0p * for — eg o. see r err 


#39) 


1854, 1858, 8 Tork 1886). Moo 
( Sacramento: 1857). 


cial. Convention of the Proteatant Church of California, 
Aso see Ibid, from the — through the Thirteenth Convention, (San Fran- 
clgco: 1858-1863). 


19 n area over 500 niles in length and at least two hundred miles in 
width, | 


a0 1 7 s * mth AT anker 
the Protoastant Tolaconal Church, (San Francisco: 1865), p. 20. 


21 January 5, 1865, in Ibid, p. 21. 
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Birdsall, probably with the persuasion of the Missionary Committee, 


undoubtedly at the ineigtence of his vestrynen, and possibly because of the 
opportunities which opened for him in Log Angeles, now restricted his efforts 
largely to that place, He was elected Superintendent of Schools, 22 He was 
able to abel in securing the i 66600 Presbyterian Church, which 
for nearly two years had gone unused. The Trustees of the latter congregation 
had made a gift of the little frame meeting house to the St. Athanasius Parish 
on two conditions: one, that regular wrahip would be maintained each Sunday 
(undoubtedly supported by many non-Episcopalians); and second, that a $500 


loan from the Pregbyterian Board of Donest 1c Missions be returned to that 
body. 28 


Fifteen months after his arrival Birdsal l could make this affirm 


tive report: 


I soon became convinced. . . that I could not leave for distant places 
without imperilling the interests here. . . me American population 18 
mch larger than I supposed. .. 80 many attempts for the establishment 
of Protestant worghip, . . ended in failure, that they are rather glow 
in pledging themselves to a new enterprise. But the hand of our God 
1s upon us. . e have cordially united all Protestant interests. .. ve 
have a very good attendance at the organization of a par ish. They 
pledged me one hundred dollars per month for the first year, .. there 
is to be a meeting of the Vegtry of St. Athanasius! Parish to give 
me a call, 


„„I held regular service at Wilmington, but I did not meet with mch 
encouragement and I was compelled to abendoy 15s. » the money contribu- 
ted to this Mission has not been fruitless, | 


227. M. Guinn, Pioneer School Superintendents in Los Angeles," op, 
cit,, pp. 76-81, 


2 cher, g t, p. 141; in 1869 legal title to the property vas 
4111 claimed: because the Trustees of the Presbyter ian ld Style“ Church bad 
made this agreement without the consent of either the congregation or the 
Mission Boards, The Epigcopal Church had not yet repaid the $500, The Legal 
ambiguities were not regolved until that year, 


March 17, 1865 in E coodings of the Fifteenth 


annual Convention of the Protestant Rolaconal. Church, (San Tranei sco: 1865), 
pp. 22, 23. | | 


Two months later, May 1865, a month after the shock of Lincoln's 
death had gobered the nation, the Convention in San Prancisco heard the first 


official report from this new pariagh, In "the eimple heatheni en“ of Los 


Angeles, ten commnicant members were reported, and a total contribution for 
the first year of $167,00 was acknowledged, Besides the St. Athanagius 
Church of Los Angeles, regular Sunday afternoon wrehip was maintained ten 
miles distant at Bl Monte 2 
Birdaall's integrity in the face of criticiem, was evidenced by a 

friendly Presbyterian or Congregationalist who wrote in The Pacific: 

The rector has made a great blunder in telling his congregation that 

it is wrong to do wrong, and that sinners ought to repent, This is 

meddling with private matters and the talk wherever I go is that the 

leaders have decided upon the policy of starving the rector. Unless 

the bighop comes to the rescue the rector must leave Los Angeles, If 

not a wiser and better man, perhaps too good a man for his people, 

Birdaall, logical thinker and. . . fine elocutionist* though he was, 

like his numerous Protestant predecess0rs, gave up.? He was succeeded in 
the 1ittle parish by the Rev. J. J. Talbot, D.D., a man of "brilliant talents" 
from Louieville, Kentucky, H. D. Barrows, a member of the parish, believed 
hin an "exemplary religious leader“ with one regretable exception: an addic- 
tion to inebriation,©® He was succeeded by the Rev. H. H. Messenger, a forner 
mis8ionary to liberia, an optimistic, Jovial, zealous leader, who founded the 
parish in San Gabriel, In 1869 the Rev. C. 7. Loop succeeded Messenger, serv- 


ing St. Athanasius, establishing worship in San Bernardino, Riverside and 


257113. pp. 42, 43. see the RNesalution of the Missionary Commit tee 
adopted December 8, 1864, Ibid, pp. 7, 8. 


26 he Pacific, april 11, 1867, quoted in Vidher, gp. ., P. 137. 

27 arrows, ar ly Clericals of Los Angeles", op, A, P. 131. 71 f 
teen years later, under more hospi table surroundings, he returned for a brief 
pastorate, | | 


289% his detailed and moving account of Talbot's promieing but er- 
ratic career; his pathetic family life and his tragic death. Mid, p. 132. 


holding occasional worship in Anaheim. He was one of the most faithful and 


constructive of all the pioneer preachers, 29 


One hundred and fifty miles to the South the handful of Ipigcopalians, 
zone of whom had known the ninistries of Chaplain John Reynolle fifteen years 
before now velcomed the Rev. Sidney Vilbur who aided Philip Croatwaite and 
Daniel Cleveland in alseover ing a fit place of * The only possibility 
proved to be the abandoned government barracks on the waterfront. Donning 
overalls the cleric with sone Indian assistance swept and vached one part of 
the structure 80 that by November 8, 1868 Morning Prayer was possible. Mr. 
Wilbur beaides conducting the service and preaching led in the hymns by play- 
ing a borrowed melodian, Vith aid from churchmen of San Francisco and on lots 
presented by A4. I. Horton, a church building was constructed. being of tw 
stor 168, the Wilbur family occupying the upper floor. Daniel Cleveland, 
young attorney and vestryman, gave a religious oration the following Fourth of 
July. Holy Trinity pari sh was organized November 26, 1869; and the following 
year Bishop William I, Kip made his first official vis1t to the city, When 
lack of harmony between the Vestry and Mr, Wilbur gent the latter to northern 
California the 1ittle parigh was held together for geveral years by the devoted 
work of Charles Hamilton, who walked four and one-half? miles each way on Sun- 
day from 014 Town to conduct worehip as a lay reader. It was not until the 
Fall of 1872 that the Rev. Hobart Chetwood arrived to begin a four year pas- 
torate with the little parish, 31 


—_____ _— 


— — 


29Tb1d, pp. 131, 132. Seo 8. C. Clark, gp. cite, Pp. 21, 22. 
80% Ch. IV, 7 


Soert, Os Cites, pp. 12, 19; Smythe, op, At, p. 378. The Rev. 
Dr. el logg of Cleveland served for two months (1870) and the Rev. J. T. Bowles 
for a similar period (1871), 


When the emall group of churchmen at Santa Barbara plead with 
Bishop Kip for a minister he wrote in 1866 that he could not find a single 


clergyman. Thomas G, Williams, a lay reader of Salem, Oregon, however, was 


willing to carry the burden of organizing the perl ch and the firet service 


was held in the old adobe court house late in 1866, and on March 27, 1867 
Trinity Church was formed with nine nenber s. 82 The ladies, believing that a 
8anctuary was paramount gave a Fair at the Aguirre residence: 


It. . . vas a great success. . ve cleared over 6600. Ve couldn't give the 
fair without the help of the Catholic girls who worked on the booths 
and decorations. . . . The building had no floor and we laid one in the 
patio for dancing, .. the firet ice cream ever seen in Santa Barbara was 
wold,.,..1 brought with me a gervant who knew how to make it, I went 
to San Francisco for the ice, which came on the steaner. Ve sold it 
at 25f a dich. The women and girls would invest, take a gpoonful of 
it, and cry out in digmay: Muy fria, my frial“ (Very cold, very 
cold) . . . . hen their teeth would become accustomed to the cold, they 
ate eagerly and many bought a second dich. 55 | 


Chronologically the next ecclesiastical group to make a strong 
Protestant impact upon post=Civil War southern California was the American 
Home Mis sLlonary society. The Society from its offices in Boston kept 


constantly in touch by regular reports and often detailed correspondence 


with each missionary whether Congregational or Jew School presbyterian. 55 


" 32Charles 8. Tomlingon, ed., "Historical Scrap Book, Hirst Methodist 
Church, Santa Barbara, California", Ms., 1937 


SSur s. Kimberly, one of the early members of the parish, quo ted in | 
Michael Janes Phillips, Higtory of Santa Barbara County, (Chicago: A. I. 
Clark Co., 1927), pp. 148, 149; Also Southworth, op, At, P. 126. 


Myor the most adequate although by no means a complete account of 
the organization, maintenance and extensive work of the Society see Goody- 


koontz, Howe Mens, on the American Frontier, ob. cit, The files of the 
Home Missionary, (New York: 1826-1906). 


70int action was often referred to as "Pregbygational*®. V. . 
Sweet, Reliclon on the Anerican Trontier, (1783-1850), III. 


ts, gp cit, This cooperation continued the long established plan 
nn degun in 1801. See sweet, Ibid, ch. IT. 
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Every state North of the Ohio and est of the py pr nr? was touched by this | 
cooperative movement, One hundred thousand extent letters attest to the devo- 
tion and determined vigor of the gallant group who represented the Society on 
the frontier. In Northern California the 4. I. M. 8. not only founded dozens of 
churches; sone Congregational, sone Pregbyterian in the cities, towns and 
mining camps, but was a major force in establishing California th to 
become the Vaiveraity of California, 36 

| Although the Society had been in California since 1849, and two of 
its ablest migsionaries had been in Los Angeles within the following year, 87 
the A. H. M. 8. had had nei ther the money nor the personnel — and probably felt 
the region intolerably hostile — even to attempt to establich work, In the 
meantime the Civil War reduced its financial sources and manpower appreciably, 
and in 1861 after charges and counter-charges had finally severed the bonds 
between denominations, the Pregbyterian New School wing withdrew from the 


Soci ety. 


| As the Var ruthlessly continued the Rev. I. C. Lacy who was the 


hard-pressed Agent, 1.6, Executive| for the whole of the State plead with 


the Secretaries for more nen: 


Our numbers bear no proportion to the wants of the growing country.. 
In the Southern part of the State are San Bernardino and Los Angeles 
No protestant vorship whatever. . . In all these places are Christian 
nen. . who will welcome a minister as an angel of God. . . 1t is a very 2 
interesting field, The clinate. . 10 like the climate of Paradise. 


38%. *. Ferrier, 
in California, (Berkeley: n. p., 1927); and Vicher, op, „ Che, I-VII; 
especially the complete files of The Pacific, (1851 ——), in the library, 
Pacific School of Religion, — California. | 
3 gee ch. 11 


88 me growing strain and final break 1s discussed by Goodykoonts, 
Ws ts, pp. 299-301, 


DLacy to Badger, January 12, 1864, A. I. M. 8. Letters, (0.7.8. ). 


* 


But the Board in Boston, harrassed by its om problems of raie- 
ing money during the Mar to sustaln their thin 11ne of miestonaries, and 
since not one of the three Secretaries had visited the Pacific Coast to 
vizualize. the opportunities and problems at first-hand, felt unable to act. 
Eighteen months later, Mr. Lacy enforced his vigorous appeal with a layman's 
letter from San Bernardino, Mr. M. 4. Crafts, the writer, was a Congrega- 
tional ist from Detroit, who, with his wife, had been maintaining a Sunday 
School for three year 8140 


Ve are entirely without evangelical preaching. . . de do not know what ve 
can do.. . I do not know of a point where a miesionary is go mich need- 
ed. . In past years the place as been almost overrun with third and 
fourth rate men calling thenselves ministers... . 4 Congregationalist or 
Presbyterian minister would be gladly heard and command influence,... 
Ve cannot live 80 and Chriet mst have an advocate here.. . . I throw this 
proveing cage upon you with the Macedonian cry: "Come down and help 
us. 0 | 


The Rev. J. I. Warren, 2 the new Agent of the Society, heard this 


gummons from his geldom-occupied office in San Tran d sco and hastened South, 
He was entertained by the intrepid businessman, Phineas Banning „ Titre, 
and preached in the sea-port village "two Sabbathe". He vieited Los Angeles, 
21 Monte, San Gabriel, San Bernardino, and Anaheim and found Nall of them in 
great desti tut ion“: 

11 you draw a line on the map (ne wrote] from Monterey [three hundred 


miles north of los Angeles) to the $ierra Nevada mountains, south of 
that line there is but one protestant ninister named Reverend Mr, 


406% G. VII. 
441, . u. 8s. Letters, (0. 7. 8. ): no date, but probably late in 1864. 


42% contributed more to the establighment of Congregational Churches 
in the area studied than any other one man, Directly through his efforts, 188 
churches were organized in the State, His frequent letters and reports in the 
4. . M. 8s. correspondence show hin to have been kindly, patient, and geemingly 
quite qust. Aso Ferrier, on, .: files of + Haskell, on. Cit, 


and Sherlock Bristoll, . Chicago and New Tork: 
Tlening H, Revell . 1887). | 


Birdgall of Los dngolos.... thy, country in that region is given up to 
darkness, popery, Mornoni em. 48 


Three Churches 
Certainly one of the most grievous -- if not the nost grievous -- 
burdens which faced Protestanti en in the entire est was the difficulty of 
claiming the allegiance of the most intelligent and digcriminating of the 
44 


clergy. Neither Catholiciem nor Judaiam seen to have been afflicted with 


some of the unfortunate leadership vat characterized the Protestant churches 
at certain periods. This is all the woot gurprising under the American Home 
Missionary Society whose educational and cultural standards were among the 


highest of all churches, ® Yet in 1ight of what we know of the relative op- 


portunities in the pos t-var era in the southland; in light of the streng- 


thened Protestant commnity slowly but surely gathering in the area; in light 
of the slow iner ease of Eastern financial support; and in light of the crea- 


tive work done by their successore in every instance, it is one of the unfor- 


FORTY 2 


1 rren to Badger, February 10, 1865, 4. I. M. 8. Letters, (C. 2.8.) 
van pi scopalian layman informed hin that the Gospel was not wanted in Los 
Angeles from any denomination and that to send a ninister to that ci ty would 
be to send him to be stabbed -- would be an act of deliberate mrder “. James 
Ford, *Rarly Days of Congregationaliem in Southern California; The Pacific, 
November 2, 1899; quoted in Haekell, op, A, P. 30. | 


44" gone preachers cane. Others should have stayed at home". Sever- 
al of the hardier pioneers had suspicions that Bastern Bishops and other execu- 
tives pawned off the least worthy of the clergy on California, See Simmons, 
Qs Cit., pp. 34, 35, "If a man had been 'queer', an eccentric in the last, 
he peculiarly was apt to run wild in the ne commnity*, . R. Kennedy, The 


Conteat for California in 186), (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1912), p. 3. 


Sqricago Theological Seninary had Veen 0 in 1859 explicitly 
for holding up these high etandards in training men for the Vest, See H. 6. 


Ezgleston, "Chicago Theological Seminary", The New Inglander, v. XVII, (1859), 
p. 356, On training for the Vest see  Coodyrodats, Wa Cita, pp. 384-386. 
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tunate aspects of Congregational beginnings that their first three clergymen 
to establish permanent work in southern California were among the least er- 
fective in the entire period studied.“ 

The Rev. Alexander Parker and the Rev, Joseph 4. Johnson came south 
together in July 1866 and in the growing town of Los Angeles with "6,000 
people“ E grosse exaggeration] they found only one male Christian“. They 
regarded the pueblo as "the hardest field in the state“; noted that of the 
fifteen lawyers all were Confederates“; the 014 Style Pregbyterian Church“ 
had been "loet to the Episcopalians by sharp practices“ of the latter. Al- 
though non-11 turgical clergymen, they were invited to preach at the Bpiscopal 
gervices morning and evening. They felt that financially everything was in 
"the hands of the Jews and Catholics", the place was a moral desert“ and 
they were appalled that euch a city could be found within the limits of our 
country® 47 

With euch a first impression Johnson mast have been glad to escape 
fifty miles east to San Bernardino. 4 hot-tempered man of gomewhat dubious 
emotional stability, he and his wife knew, seeing their new commani ty, 
that they were then in the hardest place religiously... that there is in the 
State“. Johnson was al 80 "ecrely disappointed with the expectations raised 
by Narren in picturing the field“ and Mre. Johnson was "4isgueted beyond be- 
11ef%, Although daf ter a few days of bitterness of soul“ he get about his 
Master's business with a will, within five months because the "climate was 


not adequate for their children“ the Johnsons gave up and left for Santa 


| 46116 sene quite in contrast with the majority of the early s- 
s10naries of the A,H,M.S, in California; John V. Douglas, amel H. Willey, 
T. D unt, Joseph 4. Benton and others, dee Ferrier, on, Cit, 


| "parker to Badger, July 12, 1866 and Angust 27, 1866, A. H. M. s. 
Letters, (0.7.S.). | 


Barbara, 8 


The guccesgor, the Rev. B. 8. Crosby, was hardly an improvement. 
Al though the Wuncouth character of the people“ did not distress him he did 


fear the "1nsalubrity of the climate". Nevertheless he cane in December, 


immediately following Johnson, and with his promi se to remain as permanent 


pastor Mr, Warren as Agent came down from San Francisco and assisted in the 
organization of the Church of ten members, February 17, 1867, the first Con- 
gregational Church south of the Tehachapi, But there was little ease in Zion, 
Hardly had Crosby reached town, and even before the formal organization took 
place, he had written off his field as having been completely nisrepresen ted 


and waxed garcastic about Warren: 


It is very exhitarating to fly from point to point and organize and 
report new churches with a promising numeri cal membership but very 
depressing to the hard worked pastor who must abide in one place and 
carry the heavy burdens impoged by refractory, 8s rous, inefficient 
members who have no christian right of membership., 

In that letter and in a subsequent report to the Board in Boston 
he complained of the climate being foul, the majority of the population had 
chills and fever, the house he had been pronised was unavailable, the pro- 
mi ged sal ary of $500 was not in eight, the area was filled with unpleagant 
"zouthern em grants, vest erners, and Mormons", and the congregations were 
variable“, probably “ a hundred persons“ attending more or legs" on his 
preaching, Five months later he found the population well nigh to hopeless". 
Two men were left in the clurch, one refusing to serve as deacon, and the 


other %*anpopular with everybody". "T7 might say nore about my treatment here,“ 


49% ohnson to Badger, June 29, 1866, 4. I. M. 8. Let ters, (6. 2.8.) 


© roy to Badger, December 15, 1867, 4. I. M. 8. Letters, (0. 2. 8.). 


he wrote, "but forbear 180 Later that very year Mr, Warren in his annual 


report to the Board urged that they send him a 1ive man" for San Bernar- 
dino. 51 Croaby had fortunately departed. It was two years before the next 
pas tor would arrive, 

In the meantime, Parker, Johnson's early compatriot, vas at tenpt- 
ing to begin Congregationaliem in the City of the Angeles. Narren had sent 
him to this strategie center with high expectations telling the Society that 
Parker had sense, tact, ability® 9? But from the firet he took an an ta- 
gonistie attitude toward his adopted commnity, 4 former Union soldier he 
had highly volatile political views, was not reticent in expressing them, and 
found hinself "looked upon as an intruder", Parker resented the Ipiscopalians, 
believed Bi chop Kip's trip to the gouthland in 1866 was to hold the church“ 
against hin and Tevrery effort. . . a quiet way to erush hin down, He held 
services in the court house and his early attendance of five people increased 
the first year to as many as thirty. Parker believed the Bpiscopalians at- 
tempted to get his use of the court house regcinded, Friendly to the Negroes, 
he held two Sunday Schools: one in the morning for white children, one in the 
afternoon for those who were colored, He regented the fact that the new rec- 
tor, Messenger, called on fall Congregationalists inviting them to attend his 


gervices.* He further resented the fact that not one dollar of the offering 


50514. and Crosby to Badger, May 18, 1868, 4. H. M. 8. Letters, (0, 
7.30); See Crafts, W.. cit., PP. 80-87. 


Slyarren to Batger, November 14, 1868, A. I. M. 8. Letters, (60. 2.8.) 


82744. July 18, 1866; Warren's instructions to Parker: "gay not 
a word about support to anybody but preach; throw up breast works and put 
s4ege guns into position and stay by then“. Narren in The Pacific, June 10, 
1885; quoted by Hagkell, op, Cit.» pp. 34, 35. 


went to his own support as pas tor. 55 


In the year 1867 problems multiplied, Political and coclograotical 
rivals were everywhere; "rebels" to the right and left of hin, and not only 
Tpiscopalians but Methodists were becoming competitive. To harrass him fur- 
ther he was holding services in a public hall where an amsenent ron was 
directly above that used for vorship, and often seripture, prayer and germon 
were digrupted by these "Sabbath degecrations", When the noise became un- 
bearable during his sernon he was forced to deaiet and announce hymns, But | 
the red-headed pastor was adamant, He intended to "stamp out all public ex- 
hibitions* throughout the tom on Sundays. Despite these varied and unre- 
mitting vicissitudes, Parker organized the First Congregational Church on 
July 21, 1867 with six members, two of whom were the pastor and his wife,”* 
In reflecting upon his first Sundays the year before Parker commented that: 


when my audience of half a dozen gathered... .1 felt — of 
Just two things: that God and the A. H. M. 8. were with ne.“ 


His opt ini en for the struggling pari sh lay not only in his faith in Deity 
and in the Society but in the growing population; "The moral and Christian 


element begins to make itself felt. 4 good class of settlers is coming 


among us 156 


x 


This new fact obviously necessitated a church building, 4 one- 


SIparker to Badger, December 18, 1866, 4. I. M. 8. Letters, (C. 2. 8. ). 
It was 12 years (1878) before the congregation vas sel f- supporting. los 
dngeles Times, July 19, 1982, 


544; the home of Mrs. Ananda Scott, 135 San Pedro st. This church 
of 81x members represented more than a year's work and Seemed to Parker evi- 
dence that the city was awakening from "a fifty year's sleep.“ The Pacific, 
December 26, 1867. Eh 

55Tv14, June 28, July 24 and December 2, 1867. 


567014, December 26, 1867. 


room structure seating two hundred was dedicated June 28, 1868, the local 


Star reporting the church"ample,..comfortable....lofty and well ventilated, 57 


* 
But Parker became embroiled in a violent argument with one member over the 


color of the new carpet. Mrs, Bixby-Snith recalls that Mrs. Jotham Bixby, 
her "Aunt Mar gar et“, who was one of the 81x charter members, told her of this 
_ unpleagant incident: | 1 


me day of dedication arrived. The visiting ninister from San Francis- 
co K . Z. Varren] came down by boat to Wilmington and was met by the 
Bixbys... the next day they all drove the eixteen miles to the city to 
to to church, Aunt Margaret noticed a certain constraint in the air 
and a black eye on the ninister. After service she discovered that the 
afternoon before the ninister and the deacon had gotten into a fist- 
fight in the furniture store over a red carpet for the church that the 
deacon had purchased without authority. Poor ninister, he was red- 
headed. He was 8 mortified that he resigned and the little church 
went into a period of inanat ion. Sometime later the present First 
Congregational Church was organized [under Atherton] and the first one 
gave it the church property plus the debt for the red carpet. And I 
think the debt gtill exigted when I began attending that Sunday School 
several years later, 


The highly fortunate choice by Mr. Warren for Parker's successor 

was the irenic Rev, Isaac . Ather ton who arrived in late October, Within a 
few weeks Narren reported to Doctors Badger and Hall in Boston: 

I have just returned from Los Angeles... Found a neat and hand sone 

chapel free from all legal eneunbrances . . . 111 seat comfortably sone 

180-200. . . Found al eo a divided people, Parker and anti-Parker, a 

bitter feeling about a church carpet, etc, Only 2 church members re- 

maining in tom, Vo society connected with the church — no record 

book or paper of any sort concerning the church organization, 59 


Mr. Atherton's first report of the revived congregation was hear ten- 


57Quoted by Guinn, Higtorical and Biographical. Record of los Angeles, 
Ps Cite, Po 404%, 


5851 xby-Smith, op, gt, p. 117. 
59½ rr en to Badger, December 11, 1868, 4. E. u. 8. Letters, (CoTeS.), 


ing considering the unfortunate events of the previous two years: 
Thus as now constituted as or November 29] The First Congregations l 


Church of Log Angeles we number 14 members equally divided as to the 
sexes. e incorporated as a church with 5 trustees, 60 


The increase in population brought heart to the new leader, but 
in the decline of economic values in 1870, the Congregational salt goon lost 
its savor. Membership rose to only thir ty-s1x although from sixty to seventy 
attended worship. Abherton plead in The Pacific for new recruits from the 
north "in behalf of the few struggling and toi ling, in this dis tant out- 
post. 581 Few men were in church, mere was a vast amount of irreligion“: 
billiard rooms and gambling houses flourished on Sunday, The Pas tor! s 
sal ary fell short and Mrs, Atherton taught school to enable the family to 
pay their rent. 62 Www years later, 8till waiting for immigration to brighten 
their hopes, Atherton removed fifty miles southeast to the neu commun! ty at 
Riverside and the Rev, John Wills arrived in April 1872 to take over in what 
the new parson, in light of an economic panic, drought and general discourage- 
nent called 58111 a land without hope. 68 

At the sane tims one of the first two Congregationalists in the 


area, J. 4. Johnson, 80 "gorely digappointed® in his initial experience in 


504therton to Badger, December 11, 1868, A.H.M.S. Letters, (C.7.S.). 
In 1870 Atherton reported that the four Protestant clergynen met Monday morn- 
ings to discuss building a better ci ty“ and "atrengthening their churches". 
One bold adventure he degcribed was the holding of an open air service in 
front of the court house. The Pacific, January 25, 1870. | 


61 Pacific, May 26, 1870. 


627014, March 16, September 27, December 29, December 30, 1870, 
AEHM.S. Letters, (0.7.8.). 


637044, Wills to Badger, April 9, 17, and September 27, 1872, Bar- 
 rovs gives gomewhat different dates, Parker, 1866-67; Atherton, 1867-71; and 
Vills, 1871-73. Barrows, *Rerly Clericals in Los Angeles," gp, cite, P. 133. 
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gan Bernardino, took hinself and family to the smaller and nach more 41g0lated 
ge- eο,s t pueblo of gen ta Barbara in Decenber 1866, No attempt had been made 
do @atabligh a Protestant church there 81nce Adam Blend's abortive experience 
in behalf of the Methedistis more as a decade before, 84 here EY hou- 


ever, a union Sunday School maintained by a r. Brinkehoff that became a part 
of the new parish, Vithin nine months an "Ecclesilastical Society of the Con- 
gregational Faith and order“ had been launched by Johnson, September 6, 1867. 65 


Tears of Joy and gratitude were often visible on the faces of old regi- 
dents, who had waited ao long for the Gospel sound. Sone who entered 
into covenant had passed five, ten and fifteen years without hearing 
more than one or two Protestant germons in this place till Mr. John- 
son came, 68 


Mithin five months of organization the new pastor reported twenty members, 


But for him, the commnity was one of the barren fields“ of labor and the 
area & "noral waste": 


„the worst clags with whom I come in contact are those eastern pro- 
testants who have come here in days past and emptied thenselves of all 
protestant principles that they might marry the dark eyed native women. 
In no case has the man raised the woman, Some have sunk below her in 
tastes and morals, and all come down to her condition with scarce an er- 
ception, Vith rare exception do such nen attend churches, They are 
now nei ther protestants nor Catholics,, e. they hate the church, 
and do not welcome its refined society. 


His complaints, however, did not stop with indictments of Santa 


Barbara society. He resented the fact that his family had no par sonage. He 


643% Oh, V,. 


557 hn R. Southworth, Santa Berbare and. Montecito, on. cit., P. 221. 


" Ihe Paoli, geptenber 19, 1867, quoted by Easkel 1, an. Git, 
p. 39, * covenanti refers to the creed adopted by many of the Congregational 


Churches. For one such "Covenant® used on the American frontier at De Page, 


III., 1833-40 see Sweet, Relicion on the inericen Frontier, . , . 119, 
120, | 


67 %ohnuson to Badger, Jamary 18 and 31, 1868, AHM.S. Let ters, 
(06.7.8.). 


g 
deplored the absence of a buggy with which to vieit his parishioners. If 


nel ther par sonage or buggy were fer theoning he hinted none too sub t Iy that 
he would have to move from here for want of facilities". Hig two deacens 
were former Presbytorian (New School) elders and had done nothing but 

„icht us“. Spiri tualiem was rempent in the ton. 68 | he 


In December 1868, two years af ter Jolngon, began work, Warren visited 
nin and "became alarmed at the extent and nature of the digeatisfaction! in 
the church. Par ishioners said Johngon could not preach, that he spent all of 
his time working on his unfiniched house and did not make pari sh calls, that 
the Methodiats had gent da emart nant [the Rev. Peter T. Gool | and that 
sone thing mgt be done at once. Narren talked the nat ter over with Johnson, 
suggested (wrote Johnson) that the pas tor change his occupation and orgami ze 

' & private school. Johnson agreed (according to Warren) ©? 

But in Johnson! s vitriolic letter to the Permanent Committee of 
the Society in San Francisco he was truculent about renalning. While adni - 
ting his neglect of pestoral duties to conplete his residence, he accused 
Narren of fonenting trouble. Though his deacons were opposing him, they had 
not attended one church nest ing when he reported a vote of confidence and 
$850 pledged toward a church building, 0 The following month Warren reported 


to Boston; 


Rev. Mr. Johnson of Senta Barbera In afraid will make a bed nat ter 
vorse by a determination to stay and ficht it out on that lins,®" 

He wrote to the committee a letter of sone 20 pages [quoted above 
trying to get them to enderse or recommend his staying. but the 

den of 1t was a complaint against the agent... . The Committee sent bin 


887514, August 19 and Septonder 1, 1868, 


SIerren to Dadger, December 16, 1868, Ibid. 


707049, Johnson to the Permanent Committee, December 27, 1968, 


an answer which will convince him that the agent 1s the tenderest 
MAN » © © © | 


- = Johnson resigned the church but stayed in the commni ty. He pur- 


D chaged the weekly paper The Moraine Progs, and became "the most popularly 

hated newepapernan in the southern coagt #72 

He was succeeded in the parigh by the Rev, 2. M. Betts, "a silver- 
tongued orator®*, Despite the devisive and highly partiean church loyalties 
one of the {nnumerable illustrations of the catholicity of spirit that ales 
typified the religious frontier of the Southwest was enacted in Santa Barbara. 
Mr. Betts's installation as a Congregational minister was held in the hog- 
pitable Catholic Aguirre home, Into this ample residence the people crowded 
"the court, the porches, and even taking poesesslon of the private rooms, 4 
church building was later dedicated, May 29, 1870 at a cost of $10,000, the 
first American public building in the commnity, preceding the new court house 


73 


or any of the hotels, What a contrast from a year ago®, wrote Narren to 


Bos ton. '* 


In the dane year that Congrega tional ists organized in Santa Barbara, 


8 colony of twenty persons from San Francieco, Led by the Rev. M. B. Starr 


Warren to Badger, January 22, 1869, Ibid. 


720161an4, the Thougand Hills, an. tit. P. 220. His 
pugnacl ty and "WP Wicca oat tortalet were notorious. Hs algo became a 
public lecturer in the Taet on the glories of Santa Barbara, Zee gouthwor th, 
Ps Cit., Po 38. Another clergyman in a later decade added to the promotional 
IAterature. See Rev. A. V. Jackson, Mariens. (Santa Barbara; I. A. CG 
McPRALL, 1888) . 


737918, p. 1263 see Tomlinson, Historical Scrap Book®, op, cat. 
?4yerren to Badger, July 15, 1870, A. E. M. 8. Letters, (C. 2.8.) . In 


1871 the Rev. J. V. Hough of Jackson, Michigan vas called to the pas terate 
and stayed for eight years, Tomlinzon, on, git. 


com 881oned by the A. I. M. 8. for this Purpose, pitched its tents near the 


rulns of the San Bueneventura Mie9ion, 5 The colony's religious leadership 
was unsteady and its corporate 1ife for the next fey years filled with 
acerbities, Starr nate Methodiets and Presbyter ans of "ploughing with 
my heifer* as they allegedly stole real or potential members from vim, 8 
Early in the new decade ano ther colony was established at Mverside, near 
San Bernardino on part of the old Jurupa Ranch by Judge J. V. North: lau- 
yer, aboliticonist, founder of the University of Mssesota, and forner 
industrialiot in Tenneesee,”? Nr, Bates of Sen Bernardino reported that he 
established a church there Mer ch 1, 1871.78 When Atherton became its pas tor 
in the re- organized church the following year, he lamented his insignificant 
group of eight members and felt that Tnot * Moses or Jesus could keep 
followers there. gen Diego was st111 uni nvi ting. Varren wrote the 
Society on July 15, 1870 that the town was in a very depressed condition, 880 
Al though all of these early Congregational ehnrches were made pos- 


sable by and received aid for sone years from the 4. E. M. 8. 81 there was an 


753he Pacific, May 13, 1885. 


7%. B. Starr to Badger, February 28, 1868, 4. H. M. 8. Letters, (G.. 
$.). t appears to have had & nore complete outward organization than the 
church at Jerusalem when the Lord added to it daily such as should be saved.“ 
The Pacific. November 2, 1899, 


7 el and, he Gattle on a Thoneand Fills. ons At, PP. 212-213. 


787 ah Bates to Badger, March 1, 1871, A. H. M. 8. Letters, (C. . 8.) 


79 Atherton s reorganization took place April 21, 1872, V. v. 
Ferrier, Ynoublighed papers, quoted by Haskell, on, git., Pp. 45, 46, Bos 
Atherton to Badger, April 30, 1872, August 5, November 5, A4. H. M. 8. Let ters, 
(0. 2.8.) on varieties of church loyalties, 


8Oyerren to Badger, July 15, 1870, Ibid. 


8161 proportion to their numbers, the gifts of Congregationalists 
for organi zed home missions exceeded those of any other major Protestant body 
in the generation following the Civil Var.“ Goodykoonts, gn, cit., P. 343. 
It was 1906 before the majority of southern California churches became self 
supporting. Hagkell, ons , P. 63. | 


early attempt to establish the Mstrict Azgociation of Congregational 
Churches. Parker reported the founding ef this 8ccleslastical group on 


July 23, 1867 in the court house of San Bernerdiho. 82 But the ninmtes were 


Jost and the eix ninisters and four elmar ches re-organized, according to Dr. 


Haskell, in Ventura December. 3, 1869.83 


4 Fresbyter ian Church had been established and had failed three 
times in Los Angeles, From the time Mr, Boardman had vithiram for service 
in the Civil Var in 1862 there had been no regular worship., 4 public bugi- 
ness neeting, however, was held in the church for the election of Trustees, 
Merc 15, 1866, B. D. Vilgon, U. E. Howard, J. 8. Mallard, E. 4. Potter, 

A. H. Hoyt, M. M. Griffith and William McKee (Secretary) were chosen. There 
1s no record in the manugcripts of a subsequent gathering until 1872, 

In the neantine (1869) the Rev. William 0. Harding arrived to make 
the fourth attempt for his denomination, Old and New School wings of the 
Fresbyterian Church had united so that a vigorous denoni na tional Program ap- 
peared possible. But he was to find, as had his predecessors, that hard and 
 hopelegs.. Los Angeles has been to all Protestant effort", Believing, as he 


undoubtedly did, in "the per severance of the saints“, even this doctrine was 


parker to Badger, July 24, 1867, A. H. M. 8. Letters, (C. T. S.). Wrs. 
Crafts reports this organization March 8, 1868. Crafts, op, At, P. 87. 


S SHaskel1, 2 . Po 49, The fir eb national report of gouthern 
California is found in The Cons ation ris in 1869 giving reports for 
two years earlier: San — 3. 8. — 1 reported 7 nenbers; Santa 
Barbara (J. 4. Johnson) 24; Saticoy (x. B, 1 * Som Buenaventura (8. 
Bristol) 3 stations. he Conzrega al. Quarterly. (Jos ton and 
New Tork), Vo » (1869), Jo. 1, = 138. 


sorely tried, and he quit the town in 44 811lusLonment, 84 A 

That very year a fifth venture was made by one of the most redoubt- 
able of all early religious leaders in California and certainly the patron 
saint of Pregbyterian beginnings: me Rev, Thomas Traser, . D. 85 4 nan of 
11mited physical vitality on the Pacific coast after expending hinself in 
mission work in Wiscongin, North Carolina and Arkansas, he 1s believed to have 
been directly responsible for organizing 101 churches; in his early years in 
the State at the rate of one a month, To add to the burdens of his new office 
as Synodical Misslonary beginning in 1868, not only was he faced with inces- 
sant Journeys under formidable climatic conditions, unpredictable food and 
hostelry, but has galary was inadequate to cover his actual expense at first. 
When Harding had written him of giving up the first in II Pueblo, Traser with 
Scotch temper determined to establish Calviniem in that recalcitrant frontier 
outpogt. By stage he reached the place, the last night's ride being bitter - 
ly cold.“ Yor tw weeks he had da sad, gorrowful time", - Apparently he first 
of all attempted to secure explicit legal records concerning the former Pres- 
byterian buildings 


I think I visited everybody in tom but could find absolutely no trace 
of 1t anywhere; I preached several nights; finally in the county record- 
er's office I found that a deed had been made by the trustees of the 
Presbyterian Church mig its entire proper ty to the Ipiscopal Church; 
that was all I could find. 8 


The evidence seens clear enough, When Boardman had resigned, the 
little congregation had attempted to carry on subsequent to 1862, Finding 


that tagk difficult gang pastoral leaderghip; heartened the following year 


54y1cher, gp. cite, P. 147. 


8854. pp. 137-140; See Clifford M. Drury, me Centennial of the 
Synod of California, 1852-1952, (San Francigco: 1952), p. 14. 


86 ted in Vicher, gp. Sta, Pp. 140, 141. 


when the capable Episcopal clergyman, Mr. Birdsal 1, had begun work (since 


- Epi gcopalians had supported the early Protestant church for the precise 


reasons that Preabyterians now befriended Episcopalians) nothing seems more 
| 


# 


natural in retrogpect than that the Trustees offered the building to their 
friends on terms that seen both reasonable and in keeping with the realistie 
fact of a very emall Protestant population: first, that regular worghip be 
maintained; and second, that the $500 originally loaned by the Presbyterian 
Board of Domestic Missions be returned to that vody. 8 The fact that Traser 
discovered in 1369 that the latter request had not yet been fulfilled is ex- 
plained by the 111 ted financial ability of st. Athanasius church. The 

some tines highly parti san attitudes of religion nearly a century ago ought 
not to blind us to the nost important fact relating to this pi scopal-Pres- 
byter ian misunderstanding“ concerning the 1ittle building: namely, that | 
among the Trustoes of the Presbyter ian Church were men of unques tioned inte- 
grity, profound religious convictions, and whose loyalty to sueces sv, attempts 
to establish Protestantiem is attested in very precise ways, 88 


The probability is that Dr. Fraser, a man of great sinceri ty and 


resoluteness was piqued at his inability to recover“ the building and alao to 
inspire a anall group of former Presbyterians, who having attempted gucces- 


sively to found a church of their denomination four times and geen it fail, 


37 moese specific agreements were reported by Fraser in Mi cher, Ibid, 
p. 141. The manugcripts of the Trustees in Huntington Library are strangely 
s11ent about the matter, 


| 8, Pregbyterian and partigan view of the matter may be found in 
Wicher, Ibid, Ch, VIII, Clark, [tpi acopalian | Os Cite, Lienores the matter, 
On April 19, 1872, the Trustees of the Presbyterian Church voted that the 
property now held by them be given gratui tously to the Board of Education of 
Los Angeles.” Wonstitution and By-Laws of the 'First Protestant Society of 
Los Angeles, t on, cit,, This property“ was probably a few Sunday School 
gupplies: 1. ., chairs, tables, etc, | 
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were probably quite gatisfied with Bpigcopal and Methodist leadership in the 
community, Traser, then, finding no response in the commnity itself tackled 


the Board of Domestic Missions: 


the Board... should send out from the east a man of commanding per sonali ty 
and outstanding pulpit ability to represent our church in Los Angeles, 

in order, 1f possible, to recover the lost ground. Dr. Traser had male 
up his mind that this was a strategic point for Home Mission work.... 
there were places which the Presbyterian Church should take and hold 
regardless of expense, as Ingland held dibral ter. . . Los Angeles was one 
of them, Dr, Kendall replied, 1 have read your letter. . . you hit us 
hard; hit, us again!. . . this was all the satisfaction the Synodical Mi s- 
8ionary received, The Board had lost faith in Los Angeles. . 89 


While Traser was enduring his digappointment in the major city, 
thirty-four residents of San Buenavan tura [thirty miles gouth of Santa Bar- 


dars petitioned the Presbytery of San Jose for the establisbnent of a Pres- 


byterian Church, 9 In the meantime, Fraser, bypassing the frustrating Pueblo, 


turned his face gouthward to what literally vas the New Town of San Diego, 
which had experienced under 4. E. Horton's bold leadership a vigorous "yoom® 91 
Here Traser found an old friend, the Rev. Rusgell Clark, formerly the princi- 


pal of a school in San Francisco, and who because of inclement health was 


3 


living in the extreme sou th, and he agreed to ehephe the new par ish. The 
next year the Rev. James 8. McDonald, D. D. came to he the first resident 

pastor in a parigh which was soon able to cons truet iis first ganctuary ag- 
sisted by a gift of $600 from Mr. J. V. Bdvards of Marquette, Michigan, one 


of the many new tourists lured to the Pacific by the completion of the rail- 


Sour cher, . Cites, pp. 141, 142, 


%0ms congregation was the only church in southern California which 
vas established by the New School wing of the Presbyterian Church before the 
reunion in 1869, It is the only pioneer Presbyterian Church in the 8outhland 
to have an unbroken existence from the time of its founding to the present. 


nine Horton! s work is connected in the beginning with the Rev. 
Antonio Ubach, their cooperative efforts are told in the latter part of this 


chapter . 


road qust the year before, 2 


On his return trip to San Francisco, Traser passed through Los 


| Angeles only long enough to receive an invitation to stop at Santa Barbara 

| where he establiched a church on June 27, 1869, with eighteen members. Vith- 
in two years a little house of vorship had been erected, the evening illum- 
ination being the candles brought by worshippers from their own homes, he 
hand organ was cate in its functions by the loss of several keys, and the 
pulpit was a mere dry goods box draped with a table-cloth, but the first 
pastor, the Rev. H. I. Dobbins was glad to have ecclesiastically graduated 
from the court house. 3 


Two years elapsed before Fraser entertained the man who vas to have 
a vigorous influence on religion in the southland: 


a minister arrived from the east with good recommendations, who was 
quite willing to try the work in Los Angeles, I gave him money for 
his expenses and all the information in my poss8esslon, He failed 
totally. 4 


This was the sixth attempt at the establishment of a Presbyterian 
Church in Los Angeles, The valiant new mnissionary was the Rev. William C. 
Mosher. 95 Finding Los Angeles unresponsive and the new Church at Anaheim 
under excellent leader ship [the Rev. L. P. Webber; ch. 11 he found only one 
alternate opportunity, that of the thriving vhar f- tom and army barracks at 


Wilmington, There Mogher took his family, and with the strong support of 


92% cher, op, gt, pp. 143, 144; See Smythe, op, cit., P. 554. 


9M cher, OP, Cit,, pp. 144, 145; Tomlinson, op, git,; Southworth, 
R At, p. 222, While the church vorshipped in the court houge the late- 
comers were compelled to occupy the seats in the witness box. Ventilation was 
less than perfect. Parents were troubled that their children being brought to 
church could see prisoners behind bars in the adjacent Jail, 


94pracer to Tdgar P. HII, January 1921; quoted in Mcher, op. At 
pp. 146, 147, 


958 the 8 Diaries 5111122 . Mosher Journal Ms. ine 
Library, San Mar ino, California, 


General Stoneman's wife, and the financial ald of the $500 contributed by 
the st. Athanasius Church in Los Angeles, built a little houge of worahip 


for the Presbyterians which had been organized the year before in 1870.96 


Mo sher, a Union college graduate, had first come to e Vest Coast 
in 1854 and had been told in that year that "Log Angeles badly Seeded A 
Mnister.“ Among his early close friends were Frederick Buel, 7. D. Hunt, 
James Woods — all of whom had been related to plans for religion in the 
southern part of the State. He had golicited funds for the new college in 
Oakland; and had preached in San Francisco, Benecia and in several mining 
towns, He returned last in two years, narried, had a brief pastorate, and 
when his wife ghowed siens of tuberculos is, brought her to the Pacific coast 
qust before the Civil War on the game ship on which Bi shop Kip of the pi 
copal Church came on one of his numerous Journeys, His wife died in 1863; 
Mogher taught arithnetic, grammar, latin, algebra, surveying, rhetoric and 
roadnaking in the University College of San Francisco, and two year g/ later 
remarried spending the next five years in farming and preaching in Georgia. 
But in 1871 he was back in San Francisco to be assigned by Dr. Traser to the 
Sou th and ends to Wilmington, His inability to reestabli sh the Pres- 
byterians in Los Angeles did not deter him from preaching there twice a month, 
an attempt to told together the Calviniets,?” 

Mrs. Bixby-8mi th recalled her childhood experiences when she was 
1 by her parents from the Rancho Los Cerritos to this little Wilmington 
dreh during Mr. Mocher is pastorate: 


I. . .renenber a Chrigtmas tree at the church from which Santa Claus 
handed me a little covered sewing box.. the church... had 80 feu 


96114. see algo letter of Traser to Hill, Vicher, gp. Sits, p- 147. 


*"Moaher Diaries, ap, cit. 


attendants that there was only one member who could sing at all, 


"Prophet" Potts, and as he knew but one hymn, every Sunday the 
service contained TCoronation, #98 


Besides his preaching regponsibilities in Wilmington and Los Angeles, 
Mr. Mosher opened "a select school“ in "__Yy 1872 with ten pupils, among 
whom were enrolled the three sons of Phineas Banning, 9 

October 3, 1872 the Presbyter ian Synod of the Pacific decided to 
establish the Presbytery of Los Angeles in southern California, this terri- 
tory to include the counties of Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, San Diego, and 
San Bernardino in California, and the Territory of Arizona, This immense area 
contained six emall churches; Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura, Vilmington, 
Anaheim, es tninster see Ch. II, and San Diego; and five clergynen: The 
Reverends Joghua L. Phelps, D. D., L. P. Vebber, H. H. Dobbins, John Marquis 
and Villiem C. Mosher. Mogher was chosen Moderator. It 1s eignificant that 


no church from Los Angeles was yet incl Med. 100 


sien of Vocertain Dinenslons 
Both Methodist churches, prior to the Civil war had made determined 
attempts to establieh a licit religion in Los Angeles and Bl Monte. Their 


vork, though handicapped in part by the political loyalties of each body, 101 


and no less by laconic leadership at times, nevertheless represented the nos t 


sustained Protestant work in southern California, From the Methodi st Church, 


North, there was no report after 1858 for a decade, the Conference in the 


%B31xby-Snith, op, cit,, p. 178. Since the fanily later acquired 
the neighboring Los Alamitos ranch and other properties, 1t is perhaps from 
this latter location — closer to Wilmington, that trips were made to church. 


PYogher Diaries, W. A. 


| 100% cher, OP. At, pp. 156, 157. In 80 years this Presbytery be- 
came the strongest in the denomination, 


101 % Pacific had a critical editorial of Bi chop H. E. Kavanaugh 
of the Methodist Church, South. L. L. Loufborough, In Search of God's Gold, 
(San Francisco: Historical Society, California-Nevada Annual Conference, The 
Methodist Church, 1949), Pe 80. 


latter year reporting the Los Angeles Circuit as a region of uncertain 


dinens ions“ 10² 


Both churches officially, and often individually, rose above the 
national divisiveness of 1861-64, Upon the death of President Lincoln the 
Conference of the Methodist Church, South, passed a resolution eondemning 
"the crime which has deprived our lation of its Chief Magistrate. . . and we 
deplore the consequences likely to result therefrom" * Within four years 
the northern church sent their southern co-Methodiets in California a meg- 
8age urging that common amenities and courtesies be exchanged, egugzeating 


that: 


The occasion or cause of our separation, and the too passionate con- 
troversy thence arising, we would remember only as incentives to 
hearty and deep repentance, and as the inclination to a higher and 
subline devotion to our divine and cheri shed missilon... to. . . refresh 
and render fruitful places of Zion long waste and desolate. 104 


This nessage vas received with "devout and profound gratification" 105 In- 
creasingly in the next decade, al though the wounds remained and there were 
intemperate remarks by individuals, there was a sincere attempt by respon- 
sible leaders of both churches to work cooperatively. 

The congregation of the Northern Church in Santa Barbara claimed 


fourteen members in 18671006 when there were but forty- three Americans in 


meat — e Amal Conference 1858-1866; Minutes of 


> 1866-1872, 


103g, mnons, Ma Cit,, p. 439. 


20414. p. 387. 
108114, p. 358 


106% 1inson, op, cit,, Alam Bland had returned in 1864. e then 
rested under the stars = as tronony when unable to sleep“, and organized 
a class. Three years later the Rev. . R. Dunlap was made pastor. N 


OPs Cite, pp. 279, 280, 
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the community, The revived parent church in Los Angeles reported fifty-four 
members in 1868, and the next year when realty transactions had goared from 
$40,000 to 6200, O00 107 yethodiet membership doubled and a emall building was 
constructed. 05 gan Bernardino vas organized by the Rev. 4. L. Bateman; San 
DMego welcomed as its first pastor, a man who was later expelled from the 
Conference for ®heregy", the Rev. D. 4. Dryden; 109 Los Nietos within a year 
established itegelf under the Rev. I. K. Leihy; and a year following when the 
mild #boom! declined, Ventura welcomed the stalvart of nearly two decades be- 
fore, Adam Bland, who felt the Catholic antagoniem 80 strongly he "felt life 
unsafe for a Protestant® 10 

But the greatest boon for the northern Church was the origin of a 
1ittle town about half-way between Los Angeles and the ocean, directly south 
of the former, by G. D. Compton who first called it *Comptonville®, and later 
"Compton", and which was "a Methodist Church enterprize, planned from the 
beginning as a pledge to teetotali en, and 186... certainly the first dry con- 
nun! tyn, wrote Harris Newnark. II me Bixby fanily visited both this Metho- 


4ist Church and its sponsored camp neeting. 112 me Sunday School took an all- 


107 ke, M. Cites PP. 5, 6. 


100% aten of the Qa1ifornia Conference, 1869, gn. Cit, 


109 gee Dryden's interest ing defense of his rejection of the doctrine 


of the Trinity in David A. Dryden, Hereay in the California Conference, (San 
Francisco: J. I. Carnany & Co., 1877). 


11013. (20th Conference) 71 have personal recollections of Alam 
Bland, . .8talvart in body and det erninat 10on. . . one sernon per quarter preached 
all around his district. . but he was a jovial visitor, good Judge of horses, 
and did great service as pioneer church builder!“ A. J. Hanson, D. D., quoted 
in Tomlinson, gn, cit. 


IIIa Newark, os ite, p. 5340, 


11251 zby-Smith, gn. cit, pp. 125, 124, 174. 


day excursion in the little Los Angeles and San Pedro railroad, 113 

The Methodist Church, South, having al se lapsed during the Var- 
Betveen- the-States since the lamentable death of Janes 0. Stewart in Mexico, 
revived its work in 1866-67 by holding services in San Bernardino where a 
1ittle chapel was constructed. The following year the Rev, William A. Spur- 
lock was sent to Los Angeles as Presiding Elder, the Rev. 8. K. Adams was in 
charge of the church there, the Rev. M. V. Glover went to San Bernardino, the 
Rev. R. M. Rice to Santa Barbara and the Rev. J. 4. Miller to Santa Clara, 
The first Anmal Conference held in scuthern California convened in September 
of that year and John . Allen, "a licenged exhorter® from Texas was present. 
Two years later the Los Angeles Conference was organized with Bishop William M. 
Vight presiding, the first Protestant administrator to preside over an offi- 
clal ecclesiastical assenblage below the Tehachapi 114 

4 pioneer educa tional project had been established by the Methodist 
Church, South, in 1869 in Los Nietos, the second institution of higher learn- 
ing in the southland. Degpite the crudities of the former "cow counties“ and 
the paucity of schools of all grades there was always a small but influential 
segnent of the population well-educated who cared for the reflective agpects 
of life, It was true, however, that not until the University of California 
had graduated its first class in 1873 did southern California have a eingle 
public secondary school. 115 Tor this reason, therefore, it is a significant 


fact that though modest in eize and largely in rank, the Methodist Church, 


Mazennark, M.. cite, Po 3953, 


Li4gorace M. DoBose, & Hiatory of Mathodiam, South „ (Vaghville: 
Publishing House, the Methodist Ipiscopal Church, South, 1916), 


115Laurance L. Hill, ed., 


, (Los Angeles: Securi ty-Hirst National Bank of 
Los Angeles, 1929), p. 2. 


South, with frugal financial support, opened "Los Metos dol legen 116 in 


March 1869, Classes were first held in the home of John 0. Ardis, whose 


vision had made the school possible. 4 sale of adjacent lots provided 


$2,743 for the construction of a building, Tuition was set at $4,00 a month 
and parents were advised that the president of the college would "forbid 


attendance at all parties or amsenents which he thinks will retard the ad- 


vancement of his pupils, 7 


The World 1s Migh 


No Methodist sernons survive for this period in the gouthwest, 
Pulpit nanuscripts were considered among nos t Protestant groups a 11m ta- 
tion on the Holy Spirit, and the frontier called forth most frequently the 
impromptu exposition, But the das 10 theology of Protestants in general, and 
Methodists in particular, may be ascertained through the nost impressive : 
vehicle of deep religious thought and feeling in any era; its bymnody 18 

Vo song would have been more pertinent in those isolated pueblo 
churches, surrounded by the generally uneympathetic society, than Charles 
Vesley' s: 

Jesus, great Shepherd of the sheep 
To thee for help ve fly —- 


Thy little flock in safety It 
Yor 0, the world is nigh, 119 


— —_— 


1163, 1860 there were 180 colleges in the United States which had 
been founded by churches; of these fourteen were Roman Catholic and the re- 
mainder Protestant. Latourette, op, St, P. 418. 


117 geni-wyeekly News, March 15, 18, 1869; quoted in Cleland, The 
Cattle on a Thougand Bills, op. cite, p. 329. 


118% Robert 6. McCutchan, our American Heritage and Contributions"; 
ch. X, in n in the lives of Men, (New York and Naghville: - Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1945) and MeCutchan and William 6. Blanchard, ed., nnen 
ihe Troniler, (New Tork: Abingion-Cokesbury Press, 1950). | 


Dimna of the Hothodi at —_—_— N quoted in Proacegdines 
880 » (San Francisco, 


188670), PP» 21, 20. 


| ls | 
Other-worldliness was normal, sanguine and very real in a period 


and in an area where life-expectancy was relatively short: 
| My epan of life will goon be done, 


The passing moments Bay 


As lengthening shadows o! er mead, 
Proclaim the close of day. 


Although Methodists had 1ittle of the morbid introgpection that 
some tines characterized the sterner side of Calviniem, there was a due recog- 


nition of evil: 


Try us, O God] and search the ground 
Of every sinful heart; | 
Whate!er of sin in us is found 
o bid 1t all depart, 121 


The second 8e88ion of the Los Angeles Conference was held at Los 
Nietos in 1871 with Bishop J. C. Keener presiding. 555 members were reported, 
The camp meeting, held in connection with the Conference reported one hundred 
lconversilong", 

Baptist work had been confined up to now to El Monte, where Roy 
Fryer and "Elder" Freeman provided the stimlus. The latter led the congre- 
gation singing, and there was ino musical instrunent“. Tn 1869 San Bernardino 
became the second Baptist Church in the gouthland, and occasional street 
preaching was done by itinerant Baptists in Los Angeles. 22 The Statewide 
Sunday School Convention which met In San Jose in 1871 had four representatives 


from the gouthland among whom was H. . V. Bent, pos tnas ter of Los Angeles and 


— 
— * 


120713. p. 8. Fords by Mrs, Cowper, wife of Major Cowper, cousin 
of the poet, William Cowper. The poet revised the original words and this 
revision approved in 1792, Robert 6. McCutchan, Hymng in the Lives of Men, 
op. it. 


l2lTh44, p. 31. words by Charles Wesley and from Methodist na! 
of 1849, | 


122% 8. Zorah Dell Teeter to writer March 4, 1952. 
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the Sunday School Superintendent at the little Congregational Church on High 
street which was attended for a tine by the Bixby family, 123 mhe first books 
for a public library at Santa Barbara were contributed in 1870 by the Rev. 4 
Harry V. Bellows of All Souls! Unitarian Church of New York Ci ty. 124 
Mrs. Sarah Bixby-Smith's grandfather, who came to male his home 
with the family probably in the early geventies had been a free-thinker 
while a student at Brown University. "Converted" to Christianity he gradu- 
ated from Andover Theological Seminary, served numerous pastorates in the 
Fast and was chaplain of the 19th Regiment of Maine Volunteers in the Civil 
War. The Rev. George Whitefield Hathaway was probably the first clergyman 
in this area of his religious convictions 
I remember... there was a governess in the family who was a member of 
the Universalist denomination and who gometimes pined for her own 
church. To comfort her, grandfather told her he would prepare and 
preach for her a Universalist sernon, which he did the following Sun- 
day. It may be that this emall service in the old ranch porch was the 
first of this faith in Southern California, Grandfather! s catholic 
Sympathy for various religious faiths is also illustrated by his 


friendship with Rabbi Edelman and his frequent attendance upon the 
services in the old Synagogue. . 25 


Wen Igrael. was a Child -- in ite Vest 
Immigration helped the Jewish population numerically very little, 


since for reasons already indicated, such religious loyalties as were 


present, were in large meagure Protestant Christian. In Los Angeles the 
smal 1 Jewish commnity, however, had increasing influence, The rising for- 
tunes of young and aggressive Jewish bus ines snen like Kremer, Solomon and 


the Newnarks, along with the declining fortunes of old settlers like William 


123 ur " e AC 1. , \E 177 " nls 8 Irn 11.1 
day School. Convention, (San Jose: 1871); Bixby-Snith, op, cit., P. 160. 
124g,uthworth, ops Cit. 8 


Workman and Don Abel Stearns, gave rise to natural antipathies. Added to 


this were the inevitable religious guspicions, heightened, as they alvays 
were on the frontier, 

$toarnd, though only a nominal Catholic, had a devout wife, and 
Was alvays loyal to the Church. In 1864, when nost of his vast proper ties 
vere in the possess1on of the sheriff, as a result of the flood and Great 
Drought, Stearns accused the Jews of devious methods of doing business 26 
In the next year while seated in his office one morning, Harris Newark was 
visited by his friend and co-religionist, David Solomon, who related with 
mch feeling“ a remark he had heard from Prudent Beaudry on a steamer trip 
south, that The would drive every Jew in los. Angeles out of business“. 
Tails overt anti-Semitiagm was met head-on by Newnark who immediately went to 
Wilmington, proferred a partnerghip in transportation with his wholesale 
grocery business to Phineas Banning which was accepted, and within a year 
Newark had outdistanced his competitors, ©” He was also a member of the 
first public library board, Wen the increased population neces si tated the 
erection of a public high school, Maurice Kremer, in 1870 a member of the 
school board, was placed on the committee for this important respons1b111 ty. 
Sabsequently when the Chamber of Commerce was organized Solomon Lazard be- 


came its first president. 128 I. V. Hellman, one of the nos t prominent of 


1 —_— — 


12801 land, The Cattle on a Thouzand Hills, . f, p. 200. 


127yommart, OP, Cit,, pp. 342-348. VWithin a year (1866) Newnark 
says, Beaudry %withirew" from Los Angeles, Ibid, p. 72, For a brilliant ex- 
planation of antigenitism which contradicts the economic theory“ and stresses 
the basically "irrational" aspect of the emotion see Nathan Rich, me Economie 


Structure of Modern Jewry", in The Jovg, v. IT, op. Cit, PP» 1260, 1261, 


128 r 7. Magnin, "Los Angeles“, 
(Vew Tork: The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, Inc., 1942), v. 7, pp. 197-202. 


the Jewish commnity, and John 6. Downey, perhaps the most active Catholic 


layman, formed the Farmers and Merchants Bank in 1871, 


It was evident that the congregation, vorshipping for nearly two 


decades in homes and in the court room, needed a synagogue. The Jewieh 
ladies early in 1869 met to devise ways and means for the erection of a house 
of worghip, Mithin three years, Angust 18, 1872, the corner-stone had been 
laid, Joseph Newmark, presenting a golden trowe] for the occasion to the Pregi- 
dent of the synagogue, I. V. Hellman , 130 

While the men of the Congregation had formed a Hebrew Benevolence 
Society sixteen years before, the women, through the exor tions of Mrs, Nosa 
Newnark, organized a similar organization for the 1d 6. 181 

4 8mall Jewish commmity existed in San Bernardino and a sonewhat 
larger group in San Diego. In the former place Rogh Ha-Shangh was observed 
In 1864 and probably in the subsequent years in the home of Mark Jacobs. 182 
In the New Town which vas arising md the magic wand of Horton in San Diego, 
the Jewish future was greatly strengthened by the arrival in 1869 of one of 
the most constructive of all early San Diego citizens, 4. Klauber, who helped 
found Stein and KElanber, later Hauber, WVagenheinm and Company. Al though the 
original boom! had burst by 1872, the eighteen "members* probably represent- 
ing four or five families, met in the Marcos Schiller home in Old Town to 


form the Hebrew Congregation, 133 7 


1D omnark, gp, gl, P. 423. 

18014, p. 244. 

1311644, p. 409, 

1827 Pinkos (Jewi eh — n Cite, pp. 36, 39. 
183 the, DE Citaz, p. 556. 


The Iirgt Colleze 

While the Roman Oatholic Church was not explicitly involved in the 
political tensions of the Civil War, sone of its members like Judge Hayes 
made no secret of their streng Southern aympa thi es. 184 Resigning hinself to 
the inevitability of var he quoted one of the Senators in saying that he 
must endure dan existence of nournf ul 8013 tude? . 185 But, if like Jews and 
Wpigscopalians, the Church had not been gorely divided politically, it was 
* externally injured by the physical and financial di sasters of 1861-64, The 
floods had made lnndreds of Catholic families homeless, The 818 ters of 
Charity in Los Angeles immediately went to the relief of the 14ttle commmity 
near San Bernardino, Agua Mansa, which lost nost of its dwellings and saw its 
Church completely destroyed 30 Practically all families north of the Plaza 
church in Los Angeles were without shelter and Father Raho vas deeply touched 
by the general community response in providing relief, and the gift of money 
from sone miners in Holcomb Valley for the repair of the Cathedral Church 
which had been seriously damaged. 187 Strong Catholic laymen, like John 6. 
Downey and Juan Jorster were among those whose fortunes had dwindled in the 
aftermath of the dem se of the cattle industry, 188 


One additional fact which proved both an advantage at firet and 


later a limitation was that nearly all the priests were Spanigh, Mexican or 


/ 
\ 


l34psyes to his sister, Ina Hayes, Yebruary 14, 1861; "I have never 
been indebted for office to any party.. . Mthal I am Southern by nature and 
association (to say nothing of principle) .. . 1 Hayes, Notes, n cites P. 256. 


188751, pp. 254, 255. 
188714, pp. 266. 


188% land, The Cattle on a Thouzand Hills, an Sit. Oh. 10. 
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French, Very few became American citizens in the eixties end early ceventies. 
While this had obvious assets in ministering to the non-Aner i can population, 
as immigration increased, many American Catholics were distressed to find 
priests unable to speak Ingli ch. 
nevertheless the Church showed its ability to meet immediate prob- 


lems, The long laweuit with the United States government had been settled 


restoring sone parts of the nission property, The Church strengthened its 


work: in providing a clergy which would be American in background and educa- 
tion, in the erection of new buildings, and especially in providing 80114 
institutions of learning, 

Educationally, we have already seen that all three major religious 
groups had made Important contributions to public and private education, 
None had been more cons truct ive than the Catholic Church, To be sure, the 
prieste had been concerned when an ominous bill before the State legislature 
Seemed to be unfriendly toward all private education, 139 subsequently ald 
was withdram by the State for all private school ventures. Since 1846 there 
had been a private Catholic school in los Angeles al though the City Council 
dad digcontinued subsidies. By 1859 eighty boys were wool. and among 
other instruction there were classes in English, Spanish and French, The fol- 
lowing year sone ecclesiastical backgrounds were included in the curriculum, 40 


Bishop Amat and Father Rubio had been eager to begin a College in 


L9prst in 1854; May 3, 1855 Legislature passed a bill “... that no 
school should be entitled to any share of the public funds that had not bem 
taught by teachers duly examined and approved by legal authority, and that no 
gectarian books should be used, and no gectarian doctrines should be taught 
in any public school under penalty of forfeiting the public funds," John 
Svett, Hiakory of the Public Schoo]. Syatem of California, (San Francisco: 

4. L. Bancroft & Co., 1876), p. 15: 


140 r th, g. Cite, pp. 112-115, 


southern California, The Very Rev. Francis Mora, Vicar-General from 1862 
to 1873, shared their hopes, The lack of enrollment in the end ve instl- 
tutions of learning in Santa Barbara had accentuated this concern. The re- 
moval of the Cathedral of the Mocese to Los Angeles in 1859 made it an ad- 
vantaFbous location for such a school. Mth the brightening national hopes 
in 1865, the eager talk of the railroad to the coast, which every Los Angeles 
resident felt sure would ultimately reach the Pueblo, and the urgancy of 
training priests in an area where, like other religious groups, religious 
Leadership was scant, all led to the conviction, that this was the tine to 
launch the venture. 141 pi chop nat shared his financial needs with a group 
of representative citizens, including Jews, Yoon afterward the ladies of 
the community, headed by re. Boes Newnark, and including numerous Jewieh 
women, held a ee 006 and gui d ed by this friendly wonan, and secured 
several hundred dollars, 142 

St. sense College opened in September 1865 in the well-built 
residence of Don Vincente Ingo and with father iemath as its firet superior. 
Although 1t invited students in the Preparatory School of tender years, and 
majored in secondary studies, it theluded work in higher education, And 
therefore, St. Vincent's becane the first College to be founded below the 
Tehachapi four years before Los Hetos Collegiate Institute, the first of a 
galaxy of liberal-arts and technical colleges and universities, nearly all of 


which have had church origins, 148 


— 


Ui the middle of the eixties, quite as nany children attended 
private academy in Los Angeles as were in public schools while three-fifths 
of all chilaren attended no school at all.% NVewnart, op, cit., p. 341. 


142744, p. 660. 


143 complete and adequate study has yet been made of the total 
gubJect. Tor a very brief and often guperficial treatnent see Hill, op, cit. 
Soe the introduction to Robert 6. Cleland, | 
(1887-1937), (Los Angeles: The ard Mtchie Press, 1937). 


In two years the college had outgrova the Iago house, and on land 
given by a non-Catholic, o. V. Chills, the cornerstone was laid for the new 
building, "moat of the 5, 000 citizens attending® the public corenonies, ** 
By 1869, despite the economic lag, the two-story building which the inetitu- 


tion was to occupy for fifteen years was completed. Seven years from its 
inception, the youthful school presented iteelf officially in the press: 


i. Yincent's 00llece" 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


This Institution, chartered according to the laws of the State of 
California & empowered to confer Degrees, is situated in the City 
of Los Angeles, proverbial for the salubrity of its climate and the 
beauty of its scenery. The Faculty is composed of the Fathers of 
the Congregation of the Misgion of St. Vincent De Paul, and devote 
thengelves to promote the health and happiness, as well as the 
intellectual and moral advancement of the students entrusted to 
their care, 


The College is open to all over the age of ten years, who are competent 
to enter the primary course, and who come with regpectable recommmenda- 
tion, provided they comply with the rules and discipline of the Col- 
lege, which, though striet, are nevertheless mild and parental. 


STUDIES 


The course of studies embraces a full course of Inglish and Classical 
Iiterature, the various branches of Mathematics, Ancient and Modern 


Languages; and also, a Commercial Department, to prepare young nen for 
every branch of business. 


For Board, Lodging and Tuition, per Scholastic year 
Vashing, per Scholastic ear. 

Plano and use of Ingtrument, per month .,......... SSC 2050 x>d , 
Violin, Guitar, Flute, etc, each per month,.......-o-- + 4 


rhose who learn to play on one of the above named instruments will 
have the privilege of using a brase instrument free of charge, other- 


l44yownart, M. Cite, p. 232. 


wise there will be a charge of $3.00 per month, 
For further information apply to 


Rev. Janes Magill, C, . 
Presidentl45 


School.g: _ Sacred. and Secular 

One hundred miles north in the Santa Barbara area, traditionally 
a center for Catholic education, mall gchools continmed to struggle for 
existence, handicapped from a religious standpoint by the removal of the 
Mocesan headquarters, and in all other ways by isolation, poor transpor ta- 
tion, delayed railroad connections, and the resul tant pancity of population. 
An kpostolic College for the training of priests had deen es tabl 4 ched by 
the Fran el scans the very year of statehood. In the eixties a violent 
controversy occurred between Archbiehop Alemany and Bi shop Amat over the 
financial policy of the little school. The former felt that the costs 
might be reduced by removing the theological seninary from the Misgion | 
buildings to the ranch structures one and one-half? miles avay at San Iaildro, 
Bishop Anat opposed this procedure for he felt "that place (Ban Ieidro| is 
st111 a wilderness", The Archbishop, therefore, removed the College of Our 
Lady of Sorrows from the amiattotion of Amat and appointed the Very Rev. 
James Croke adnini strator , 6 


According to Ir. North, as a seninary to train pries ts for Cali- 


fornia, "it did not fulfill the hopes of its founders,* In the early geven=- 


 Ubmze Catholic Guardian, (San Francieco), April 6, 1872, In 1918, 
St. Vincent's was taken over by the Jesuit and re-naned Loyola University. 
Vewnark, gn. Cit., pp. 660, 661. When the Ingo home was razed in 1951, Mayor 
Bowron of los Angeles prevented the Rev, Charles 0. Casassa, President of Loy- 
ola a 100 year-old fragment of the house. Picture and account in Log Ancoles 
Tines, June 21, 1951, 


146yorth, gp, cite, P. 98. 
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ties 1t had as many as fifty novitiates, receiving courses in both philosophy 
and theology, Their instructors were the gncceagors of the little band of 


original padres now under the Francigcan Province of the Sacred Heart with 


headquarters at St, Louis, Missouri. Although attendance slowly declined, 
the College continued to Teke out a precarious ezistenee“ for another 
decade. 147 


Besides this theological school, however, Bishop Anat wanted very 
mich a secular college for young men and boys, The word college" was used 
in the sense in which it is employed in Latin America today rather than in 
the United States, It combined an upper primary school with a high school 
with an emphasis on the latter, Tins in 1868 in the very game buildings 
in which the Apostolic College for priests was established, the Franciscan 
College for Boys ®9 was inamgurated., The classes were taught by the game 
faculty. Father Bernardino Sheehan, O. T. M. was the first president or 
rector (1868-69), followed by Father Joseph O'Keefe, O. . M. (1869-75). 
Other members of the teaching staff were Tathers Pacificus Vale, O. T. . 
and avs Sn Romo, O. T. M. assisted by other Tranciscans and sone gecular 
priest s. 

The Boys! College was intended to give a good Ingl ich and ela- 
sical education at the lowest possible cost. The courses included: 

Religion, Grammar, Geography, History, Composition, Rhetoric, Elocu- 


tion, Ingli sh, Spanish, French, German, Latin, Greek, arithmetic, 
Algebra, Bookkeeping, Plane and Solid Geometry, Plane and Spherical 


17 14, p. 101. 


1467 am indebted for a very complete account by Dr. Maynard Geiger, 


"The Trancigcan Boys Collegen (1868-1877), Acad. Scran Book, (Fresno, Cali- 
fornia: January, 1951), pp. 193-199, 


Trigononetry, Nenouration, Musilc, and Mental, Moral and Natural 
Philosophy. 


The thirty-five boys who enrolled March 1868 paid $5,00 entrance 


fees; tuition, board, washing, bed and bedding per session of ten and one- 


half months, $150,00; Extra charges were male for medicine, books, tovels, 
and napkins. Boys of any religious faith were welcome providing they ac- 


cepted the regulations of the College. Mr. Estolano Felipe Iarios, a former 
student of the school, has left his reninigcences: 


Reveillle was at 5:30 A. M., Mass at 6, breakfast at 7. School took up 
at 8:30,...bed at 9, after prayer in the study hall,.... The grub was 
good, substantial and plenti fal. Breakfast was mugh.. . coffee and cream 
with plenty of bread and butter. The dinner was always good soup, 
rice, macaroni, pearl barley or vernicell, Roast beef, potatoes and 
other vegetables, with dried apple or peach pie for dessert. Supper, 
generally beef 8t ow 150 - 


The official regulations of the College are 8till preserved at the 
Santa Barbara Mission: 


All students of this Institution are required to attend the exercises 
of public vorship with punctuality and decorum, . . . Catholic students 
Shall go to confeasion at least once a month, .., The tine of recreation 
excepted, silence mist be inviolably observed in all places... . Students 
met ghow themeelves obedient towards the Professors. . . . The use of 
tobacco in any shape or form 1s absolutely prohibited, and also the 
use of intoxicating liquors... .0n Sunday and Thuraday mornings the 
Students will be reviewed at half past seven o'clock with special 
reference to their personal neatness,..All letters gent or received 
may be opened by the President or Prefect of the College... Io book, 
Periodical or newspaper shall be introduced into the College without 
previous examination and approval by the President or Director of 
Studies.. . . I. B. mother in class or recreation, . . students ghould en- 
deavor to improve the purity of their language, and cultivate urbanity 
of manners, A fe years in College would be profitably employed, even 
if nothing else were learned, than 18 converse and behave with the 

_ dignity and propristy of Gentlemen, 181 | 


1497n the College Department": Virgil, Cicero, Xenophon and Homer, 
logic, netaphysics, "Ancient and Modern History®, Bible and Drama. 8 North, 
Ms A, pp. 106, 107, 


1800 ger, op. its, p. 197, 
18154, pp. 197-199. 
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This Franciscan Boys! College seems to have reached its hichest en- 


rollment of forty in 1872, After that a dwindling student body and financial 
embarracenent closed its doors May 3l, 1877. 182 


Sironcer Pariagh Work 

Wot only in education but also in general parish work the Catholic 
Diocege was Btrengthened in the post-var years, 183 When the parish church 
in Santa Barbara [not the N 51e burned in 1865, Mags was held in the 
draving room of the Aguirre residence. 184 Although the enall church at Agua 
Mansa was never rebuilt, the Church of San Salvador was erected at the Jurupa 
Ranch, a fe niles to the gouth-eapgt; and ghortly afterward the first Church 
was constructed in San Bernardino. 188 Adjoining the latter structure vere 
two or three rooms occupied by the successive priests in the sixties: the 
Reverends James Antony Bogat ta, Dommic Serrano, peter Verdaguer 186 Wile it 
is true that many of the Indian Chrietianos of the Miegsion era relapsed into 
heathenien® it was by no means a universal experience. Many parents wuld 
travel far to seek baptien for their children and the itinerant priests found 
ready welcome in many Indian communi t. 57 Among the early American 
pioneers few nade more important contributions to agriculture and general 


commnity 1ife than the rugged, and gometines crude William Wolfekill. But 


152 advertisenent of the College appeared in The Catho)ic Gnar- ; 
dion, an. Site, April 13, 1872, 


153g. 6. Conroy estinates the 0atholic population of the State in 
1860 as about 34,000, It is doubted if more than ten per cent of this number 
lived below the Tehachapi. | 


184g thwor th, g At, pp. 125, 126. 
155g. 0. Conroy in personal interview, 
A ayes, Fotos, an. At, P. 278. 
15714. p. 277. 
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his strong, honest character was duly noted at his death, for dhe believed in 
the teachings of the Bible, and at the last received the congolations of the 
Catholic church. 2188 In Los Angeles, it was apparent that the Plaza Church 
was hopelessly inadequate as the Cathedral of the Diocese. In 1869 a commodi- 
ous structure was begun and the corners tone laid, but the location was deemed 
ungultable and it was seven years before the new Cathedral vas to be construct- 
ed. 159 

At San Juan Capietrano (1863-1866) the Rev. Jose Mut had do th friends 
and enemies, The former staunchly supported his minietry in that porerty- 
strickened parish whose once-proud Mission builaings now want unrepaired, its 
roof caved-in by an earthquake. Mut e enemies plotted for his removal -- in 
what way Ingelharit does not tell -- but finally, tired of the relentless 
opposition of the mighty ones“, the priests transferred to the Mission San 
Mignel., San Juan Capistrano had no resident pas tor for twenty-four years, 
the commnicants being attended by clergy from Anaheim, Santa ina, San Ianis 
Rey and Los Angeles. 180 8 


Q1d.and. New Town. .and. a Friest 
The religious leader who had the longest pastorate in southern 
California in the period ve are considering and in sone ways made the deepest 
impact on society was Father Antonio Ubach., Forty-one of his forty-seven years 


in the priesthood were spent in one parich: at San 51680161 4 native of 


158% 1 ngten. Janna. October 1866 in Volf aki 11 Ms., Bincroft 


Library, Berkeley, California. 
159 r co R. Newark, gp, Cit,, p. 38. 
180 gelhardt, San Juan daniatrang Miceion, an- Sita, P. 209. 
1615 4104 in 1907, being active until the year of his PLD FRY 


Catalonia, with Moorish blood, he was a novitiate of the —— at Cape 

Girardiaen, Missouri. Discovering that he had little aptitude for this order, 

he came to California and was ordained a secular priest in 1860. Traveling 

Iandreds of miles among the Indians, he came to understand and love then. 
 Dinciplining hinself, he exacted einiler discipline from his eubordinates. 
Because of his rugged 11fe he received a gpecial di pensation which allowed 

hin to wear a beard, 

He was assigned to Bighop mats Mocese in 1865 and briefly served 
as assistant at the Plaza Church, The following year he was moved to San 


Diego, at that time one of the nost unpronising pari shes inaginable 162 014 


Tom vas a cluster of adobe huts, 4 partly-built Catholic Church was 8t111 
unugable and Masse was celebrated for the handful of the faithful in one of the 
few spacious homes, The former Mission was a digreputable pile of bricks, mch 
of its once beantiful poszeesions looted and lost. The population was largely 
dissolute and languid. The streets and most of the houses were filthy. Io 
less-inspiring parigh in 1866 could be found in southern California, 

But within a year audacious changes occurred, radically transforming 
ite conmnity life and aiding in vitalizing its religious eee One 
Sunday morning Father Vbach's congregation included a non- Catholic by the name 
of Alonza Krastus Horton, a San Francisco furns ture dealer with prodigous 
confidence in his own powers... 4 Ile Englander he had founded a commnity in 
Moeconsin, Hor tonsvil 1e. Coming to the Pacific with the gold rush he nate 
and lost a fortuns in the mines and then entered the retail business in San 
Francisco. 4 traveler with a shrewd eye for potential wealth in real estate 
casual ly mentioned to Horton that San Diego was the most nigerably-located 


— 


16210 responsible for o0ccasional religious services at San luis 
Rey, Engelhardt, San Man- Handen, Qi. gil, pp. 215, 216, 278. 
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pueblo on the Pacific coast, having been established four miles from the 
harbor, Horton had never deen the place, but his inaginat 10on produced a 
hasty and momentous voyage. Apparently his ship arrived on Saturday, and 
Horton had dut a brief period to verify his informant! s Judgment, but no tine 
to 8olidify his plans, Vith no strong religious inclinations, when Sunday 


morning arrived, for whatever motive, he attended Mass: 


Father Ubach was the priest in charge and he was a young man then. When 
they passed around the plate I noticed that the contributions were in 
anal coins and the moet I gav put in was ten cents. IT had $5.00 in 
silver with me, rolled up, and I put that on the plate. This attracted 
considerable attention and Father Ubach, among the rest, noticed it. 
After the service he came and talked with me; asked if I was a Catholic. 
I said, "no", What church did I belong to? 1 told him, none", "What 
was I there for?“ 1 told hin.. . He asked me who I wanted for trustees" 
of the ton. I eaid.... He said immediately, You can have thenl“ When 


the ark. = off, these three men were elected, having received 22 
votes each, 16 


The trustees elected with the explicit ail of Father Ubach Looked 
upon Horton's plans with friendly eyes, 4 public anction of land was held 
at once at which Horton purchased mne Rundred acres near the wharf for N 
twenty-eix cents per acre, on which there was not a single house. He was 
shrewd enough to begin hae land sales in San Francisco where he was known, 
where nevs traveled quickly and where ready capital was available, San Diego 
property was heralded at the height of the *boom® caused by the migration from 


the South, Vithin nonths the extensive property which he had purchased for a 


1ittle over $250,00 brought Horton an offer of a quarter of a million dollars. 


But Horton, though fifty-four years of age, retained the love of ad ven ture 
and he went ahead with his own plans for the development of New Non. 164 


163gayths, WM.. cite, Pp. 335, 336. 


164514. p. 337. 


In 1867 there were perhaps five hundred people, mainly Spanish and Mexican 
occupying 014 Tn. Three years later San Diego had a population of 3,000, 
the najority being American, and living in Hor ton' s Adi tions. 168 

In the meantine father Ubach, who was to remain in this variable 
community of *boous" and bust“ for more than four decades, endeared hinself 
to the parich. 188 Local lade had never known a priest before who, af ter Mass, 
would doff his robe, and play football with them on the Plaza. Although be 
watched the incredible growth taking place four miles to the South 1t is prob- 
able that only a mall Catholic population were among the newcomers and Ubach 
determined, first of all, to complete the unf ini shed sanctuary in the older 
settlenent. By July 1869, when Presbyterians and Methodiets were organizing 
in Vew Town, the cornerstone of the Catholic Church was laid, But the Church 


so long hoped for was never completed, In 1872 a vicious fire destroyed 


nearly the whole of 014 Tovn. 157 Horton's new settlenent was now without 


competition, 


It was the practice of the promoter to grant a lot free to every 
etmrch which would occupy it, Colonel Gatewood in the new fan Diego Volon, 
in an exhuberant editorial, longed . .. to see our bay surrounded by, .. dones 
and gpires of churches , 168 But organized religion here as elsewhere in the 


area had to contend with economic and social instabilities. Twenty-three 


—C—————_——_— cc OH 


18S bu¹hA, op, Sta, p. 134. 


166% en Hunt Jackson used hin as "Padre Antonio“ in her widely- 
read but quite inaccurate novel, Ramona. The dings, (Los Angeles), v. HII. 
March 29, 1907, This diocesan paper gave an ample tribute to Fr, Ubach at 
the tine of his death. 


18715 1907, VUbach's will provided for $1,500 for "the completion 
of the Catholic Church in 014 Tom commenced by him in 1869," The Tidings, 
(Los Angeles), v. XIII, April 19, 1907. | 


168% % M.eco lion, October 10, 1868. This was the second iggue of 
the new weekly. San Diego had been without the prese for nine years, 
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saloons were doing business in 1872, While the following year the population 
reached 4,000, a much more serious depression hit the town than had occurred 
during the building lull in 1872, and 1, 500 residents left the place, Horton 


refunding large gums of money without rancor or hesi tation, 189 By the 


beantiful bay named for Saint Didicas, and within the shadow of Father Serra's 


first Franciscan Mission, it was yet to be sone time before strong churches 


would give outward evidence of their inward grace, 

There was one more cultural river to eros before the Spire could 
wrest civilization from the Vilderness, The bawdy, lawlessne88 of the frontier 
won not easlly die, The powers and principalities which opposed religion 
were &till vigorous, 4s late as 1866 the Sheriff of Los Angeles County was 
killed by Indians raiding the San Pasqual Ranch, the present site of Pasadena. 
From Point Concepeion to Point Loma the land was etill:infested with armed 
bandits who ruthlessly robbed travelers and terrorized the stages. In the 
early seventies the last of the notorious 0alifornia bandits, Tiburolo Vas- 
ques, was captured near the est entrance to Cahuenga pass. 170 

; But the moet dastardly of all the terrorist blots on southern Cali- 
fornia 1ife occurred in 1871. Several frightened chinese in HAK. Alley. 
Los Angeles, one night fired upon and wounded a policeman, his fifteen year 

| 014 brother, then killed a private citizen who attempted to aid this officer 
of the law, The legg-conscienceless elements of the city poured into the 
Chinese section, defying the Sheriff and other responsible citizens. Daring 
that ghastly night this Lrravional mob otadbed, beat and hung Chinese with 
frenzy until when morning cane, for the one of his race that was guilty, 


26 garths, gp. Ai, Þ. 374%. 
170q10land, Tha Cattle an a Thonaand Hills, an. Sits, p. 227. 


nineteen had been nassacred. 171 


The widegspread public denunciation of this frightful spectacle dd 
more than any one single incident to bring public decency and qustiee to the 
Pacific 8outhwest, The commmity conscience demanied and received the punigah- 
ment of those who were guilty, An arouged populace drove the reprehenaible 
members of the commity from the area, Men looked north to the sure hope 


| \ 
of the railroad to Loe Angeles, the harbinger of wealth and culture. The 


pioneer days were on the verge of passing. By 1872, writes Dr. Cleland, 
v,outhern California's transition from the Mexican cattle frontier to the 
American commnwealth was alrost complete, #172 


17 very vivid account found in Remi A4. Nadean, Aab. 
(Vew Tork: Doubleday-Doran Co., 1948), pp. 63-90, 


Ne land, The Cattle an a Thonaand Ml, an. . Pe 183. 


CALYINISM AND ARTESIAN VELLS 
4 Decade (1870 — 1880) in the Santa Ana val 1e! 


an Tra of Colonization 
One of the unexpected aspect e of the story of religion in southern 
California is the absence of gettlenents by church groups.” In the Paropean 
ferment of the Nineteenth Century vast movements of believers were precipitated, 
In 1869, for example, a rapacious persecution of Jews broke out in Rumania, 
driving tens of thousands from the country and many to America.” From 1865 
to 1884 more than seven million imnigrants entered this country, nearly half 


of whom came from Ireland and Germany, The preponderance of these new peoples 


Ls early as 1869 this cluster of agrarian gettlements talked of 
breaking away from Los Angeles County and becoming a separate political unit. 
orange County® was finally created by the State Legislature in 1889, contain- 


ing 700 — miles and 40 miles of coast line, The Statutes of California 


Anki M. 271 


1 1889, — 1889), p. 23. 


Latourette, op, cit., pp. 390, 391 deseribes both the *idealian" 


and the "necessity* of launching many of these bold "experiments" in the 19th 
Century. 


T.ebegon, gn, gt, p. 333. From 1877 to 1890 the earlier popula- 
tion of 230,000 Jeus in the U.S, had doubled. Sweet, The Story of Religlon in 
Were, op. A pp. 341, 368, 369, 


were Catholic and Lutheran in the Old country, 

Remembering the vigor and continuance of the Franei scan Catholic 
tradition, and recognizing the hundreds of thousands of members of the Latin 
Church adopting the new nation, one night have expected another Lord Baltinore 


to establish a congenial colony in the southwest. Mth Josephine Lazarus 


naking articulate the conpassion of America for her co-religionists, the 


zottling of the Jeu ch commnity in the growing city of Los Angeles would have 
Seemed normal, One geeks in vain for a bunker, a Mennonite, 4 Moravian, doing 
in 8outhern California what he 80 often did boldly: plant a communal set tle- 
ment of those who have had a frech vision of christian perfection" 8 
Following the Civil Var sone of the middle income churches founded 
gumner colonies where religious fervor and culture“ were blended, like Ocean 
Grove, Asbury Park and especial ly Chatauqua, Since the early controversies 
in the Great Salt lake had lessened, one might have expected a renaissance of 
Brigham Young! s ar ean for a chain of Mormon 1 from the Territory of 
Utah to the Pacific. There were many eympathetic former Saints living in San 


Bernardino and Los Angeles. 


— 


. p. 334, 


OIn the late eighties one "Duniker® group did found Lordsburg and La 
Verne College. I. 8. Meyer, Minalong of the Clurch of the Brethren, (Nein: 
I11.: Brethren Publishing House, 1931). In 1870 pronises by the Rugaian 
government of exemption from military service were withirawm and hundreds of 
Mennonites migrated to the U.S. C. Henry Smith, The Mennonites of Anaerica, 
(Scottsdale, Pa,: Mennonite Publishing House, 1909), pp. 327 ff. In George M. 
Stephenson, The Religious Aenact of fwedigh Inuieration, (Minneapolis: Univer- 
51 ty of Minnesota Press, 1932), pp. 285, 286, tells of a Moravian colony in 
1869 led by Olaf ol eon. See Reinhold Niebubhr, ln Internretation of Chrigtlan 
Ethics, (New York: Harper & No., 1935), pp. 117, 173, 185 for the theological 
viewpoint of the *perfectioniet% gects. ner T, Clark, The fnall. Secta of 
Aeris. (Neville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Co., 1951), rev. ed., describes the 
history in the U.S. of these groups. 


set. ha Starr of lan 10 Angrica, an. cit. p. 346 
7800 Chapter 111. 


Besides these Iuropean and national impulees for such activist 
colonization, there were regional factors of encouragement for such ventures, 
Interest rates after 1868 dropped from 3%, 5% or 10% compounded per month to 
a widely accepted 10% a year on vel I- secured Loans. 8 Low-priced land, ferti- 
l1ity of the 8011, *"aalubrity" of the clinate 5 all hai been heralded widely, 
often by religious Leaders,” While it is true, as in other frontier areas, 
tensions could be malicious, 1t 1s probably date 4 to say that, considering the 
period, open hostility between churches was probably as infrequent below the 
Tehachapi as anywhere on the Pacific coast, 

To be sure nen of pronounced spiritual convictions, sonet ines hyper- 
orthodox, were dominant in the settlenent of Compton, Pasadena and Long 
Beach. 10 put there was no attempt in any of these to poeit any theological 
or ecclesiastical requirement for a purchaser of land, It is true that pre- 
vailing Puritan attitudes tovarde "Sabbath Observance“ and temperance deter- 
mined in these towns the mores of the common 1ife for several decades. But in 
view of the European, national and regional constituents mentioned, there is 
occasion for surprise that in gonthern California there were but two explicit 
religious establighnents: San Bernardino (1851-57) under strictly Mormon lead- 
ership (chapter 111). and Vestminster under implicit Presbyterian influence, 


but without denominational direction, 


— „ 


Scie land, The Cattle on a Thoucand Hills. . At, p. 200. 


9goe files of The Mienionary, (Nev Tort); The Herald and Preabrier, 
(Philadphis); and The Soirit of Miezlona, (New Tork) for this period. 


10, adens was founded in 1873 by the California Colony of Indiana. 
See "£11iott Papers“, Mx., Huntington Iibrary, Long Beach was originally called 
Villmore in 1882, The Methodist Resort Associati — failed to dra publie 
support. See Dumke, W. cite, Ch, VI. 


4 Izee Flanked by the River 

The founder of Westninster, the Rev, Lenuel Peterson Webber, came 
to his place of leadership in the southland through a background of substan- 
tial education, responsible pastoral and aininistrative pee and the 
angui ah of a double tragedy, II 

4 native of New Jersey in 1832 he graduated from Villiams Collegs 
and Lane Theological Seminary, His adninistrative gifts were recognized in 
early pastorates in Indiana and he was chosen ex»cutive of his Presbytery. 
In the pre-0ivil Ver era, the appeal for miesionaries in the est drew him and 
his wife to northern California and the even les8-populated Territory of Neva- 


da. During the military conflict his own religious faith vas tested and his 


spiritual experience deepened by the death of both his year-and-one-half old 


daughter and his wife within five months of one another. The end of the War 
found him in Santa Clara, where friends and former pariehioners in the Middle 
Vest, many in ill-health, wrote hin urging him to establieh in a mild climate 
of the southland, a colony of Christian people, 

The idea precipitated an exploration on Vebber's part, in which he 
investigated numerous possibilities of land from Monterey to the Mexican bor- 
der. He chose part of the Ranch Las Baleas gouthwest of Anaheim, once owned 
by Stearns, and persuaded the California Innigrant Corporation of San Francisco 
to procure several hundred acres vows the Santa Ana"River and Coyote Creek. 
Vebber was made Agent for the Company, drew up an official Prospectus, and 


sold the first property to John 1. Anderson! in 1669, He then headed las t to 


lms gection 1s based upon & letter from Vebber's daughter, Mrs. 
Mary Villa Vebber Van Dyke to the writer, February 23, 196], The ealient facts 
are corroberated by articles in the Squthern. Californian and its eucceagcr, the 


hals Gazette. 


12146 on was eti1ll 1iving on the original property in 1952, 
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renew personal contacts with those who had urged this venture. While there, 


he mrried Mies Maria 7aquett, sister of his late wife, and after a brief 
residence in Santa Clara in the north, the Vebbers were invited to come to the 
newly organized Wa Church in Anaheim. This enabled the Superinten- 
Cent-Pastor to establish the Colony of Veotuinstor, and yet devote mich atten- 
tion to this neophyte congregation nearby. 

Anaheim, the German community whose early church life was to be 80 
identified at first with nearby Vestminster, had been created in 1856 by a 
group of ranchers from San Francisco, engaged largely in the grape industry. 
The town's name was drawm partly from the Santa Ana River, which flowed through 
the property, and partly from the German word for home", 4A Pr0 &perous agri- 
cul tural development, in the Drought of 1862-64, it had been able to survive 
by reason of its excellent irrigation, and by use of a willowhedge to protect 
the crops against the onrugh of famighed cattle, 5 

There had been numerous religious services, gporadically held, in 
the commmity of between 1 8 three hundred people. Catholics, Jews, Metho- 
dists, Epizcopalians and Congregationalists all had communi cants in the vil- 
lage, 14 But on February 8, 1870 the first known Aten to create a church vas 
made by twenty-four resident ee who addressed the Rev. 4. M. Stewart, Distriet 
Secretary, Board of Home Missions of the Preebyterian Church in San Francigco: , 

Ve members and adherents of the Presbyterian Church of Anaheim Cal, and 


vicinity deeiring the organization of the Presbyterian Church in this 
Place, unite in requesting you. . . to visit us at your convenience in 


1534 xdy-n th, Mas tes Po 83. 


l4qharles Clifford Conroy, "4A Century of Church Heatory in California“, 


in The Centennial; 1840-1940, (Los Angeles: n. p., 1940), p. 20. Josiah Bates 
conducted Congregational services in 1870 and 1871, Haekell, on, At, P. 48. 


order to effect this object. 


P. C. McKinnie (Elder) M. Heging 
Ann K. McKinnie Maria © Bill 


Mrs, 4 Higgins Martha L Hill 
Aer. Gardiner Mrs, M 4 Wright 
Sue A. Gardiner 

James d Gardiner 

Jennie Patterson 

V JT Patterson (Elder) Mrs, II Arnold 
Jennie 0 Anderson Mrs, II Pari ch 
John T Anderson H Folbeunns 
Orlando Gwinn James Ramadge 
V H Mitchell 4 Langenberger 


Twelve of ogy are nembers of the Preebyterian urch. The balance 
will aupport, 


Vithin a month the organization had been effected. Elders and Trug- 
tees chosen, a "call? extended to Webber for one year, the infant congregation 
pledging itself to pay $400,00, a third of the ealary, the balance being sub- 
8idized by the Board of Home Migzions, The unpretentious development of the 
1ittle parich is faithfully recorded, gometines in exquieite Spencerian band, 


in both the Mimtes of the Sessienls and in the Truatoos' Records.” 


& *Fair Record of the Proceedingy""'® ; 

The Church felt itself responsible for not only its immediate neigh- 
borhood, but also for the nearby cluster of new localities even snaller than 
itself: Santa Ana, Richland (later Orange), Tustin, and in the first-naned 
sett lenent, the Seasion soon net to receive neubers. Gospel Swamp, Tonato City 


154g. loaned to writer by the Rev. Howard Congdon. 


1604 nutes of the Sexcion of the Preebyterian Cimrch of Anaheim, Calif.“, 
Me. loaned to writer by the Rev. Howard Congdon. Vow in the Huntington Library, 
San Merino, Calif, The Preface: . . every Seggion will keep a FAIR RECORD of 


ite proceedings," 


17zprustees Records of the Preebyterian Church of Anaheim," Ne, loaned 
to writer by the Rev, rflovard Congdon. Vow in the Eantington Library, San Marino, | 


18114. p. 3. 


Fairview and San Juan Capletrano vere too far for pari ch responsibility. 


Vi thin two years? the Trustees proposed the construction of a house of vor- 
ship and lots were given by Mesers. Henan and George, By March 2, 1873 the 
plans for the buildings were adopted temporarily except "for diepensing with 
the Galery“. This adjunct to the building vas constructed after all and ur. 
Vebber, in a business meeting that Fall, moved that "the Galleries be occu- 
pled by the choir, Not carried") 
The plan for eubeidizing the eanctuary was that of a public anc- 
tion at which time Church Slips were sold by a Mr. Hunter: 
Slip Wo. 7 sold to B $ Saxton for $2500 
" 3 H B Bancroft * 
18 * V M Heeins 3000 
9 & 16 P C McKinnie 2500 
6 Mrs, Denny Field 1500 
5 sold to Baily 800 
10 *" J B Pierce 2500 


D. V Field Secty*®? 


Ve have a clear picture of the little house of worehip by John Hunter, a 
Canadiang 


The building is of frame, and was built on the plan and gpecifications 
kindly donated by an architect in San Francigco to one of the Eldere of 
the congregation, The size is agonewbere about 30 x 50 feet; it site 
well up from the ground and looks well, being painted white outside. 
Inside, the walls are plastered, and the wood work varniaghed, as well 
as the seats. . . . There 1s a anall gallery which will hold about 50 
people. . . n the passages leading from the doors to the pulpit, matting 
has been placed, and on the pulpit floor a carpet of a very pretty 
pattern. On the top of the building stands a dome, sonethat recembling 
the done of sone of the public buildings in Canada. It certainly gives 
the building a very haste appearance, yet to my mind, a Preebyterian 
#teople, with its tall vane pointing upwards, would have been more be- 
coming, pointing as it would towards the Heavenly land, and warning the 


ID either Minutes of the Seegion® nor "Trustees! Recorde® contain 
entries for 1871. 


207944, pp. 7, 11, 17. 
ZI rustees Recorded, m. Cite, p. 16. 


worshippers, as they enter the gates, to 1ift their thoughts from 
below and follow the line indicated by the silent monitor. 


me dedication of the gane tuary apparently took place in kngust 25 
The Dedication service, itself, is deseribed in part. The seating capacity 
of 500 was completely occupied. Punctually at eleven o'clock in the morning 
the choir sang a brief voluntary“ and: 
the report of the Trustees. . . vas then read which showed that the site 
of the building cost $200; the building 83, 307. 72. There vas collected 
dy 8udgcription $2,450.23, and the amount etill wanting being over 
$250,00 a collection was taken up, and in a little while the money vas 
all raised except $10. On bearing this stated aloud in the chiirch one 
of the elders was seen making his way towards the altar with the money, 
then the attention was arrested by one individual calling out, "Here 
it 1s for you", thus leaving the church $10 in advance of the debt. 24 
Shortly thereafter gratitude was expressed to those who had aided 
in "the dedication of the new church especially the Rev. Robert Pat terson of 
Chicago for Ws able sernon. . and his donation in lien of the ame, #25 
Something of the complexion of this little congregation can be 
gained from noting the commnities from which new members were received dur- 
ing these first three years: Santa Clara and Napa, California, Aledo and 
Peoria, Illinois, Hougton, Texas, and Wallingford, Connecticut, Communion 
seems to have been held irregularly, there being no record of this observance 
during 1871, Sunday 16 always referred to as "Sabbath". Wot only Preaby-. 


terians but Congregationaliots and United Presbyterians were welcomed into 
nenber ship. Robinsons ns- of the Sanctuary was used as the hyanal ,26 


DE 21s appeared firet in a Canadian paper and was reprinted in the 
Southern. Californian, October 25, 1873, 


23rhe very interesting and complete bill for all materials used 1s 
listed in detail in "PTrustees Records“, on, cit., P. 19. 


24g0uthern, Californian, October 25, 1873. 


26n3rustocs! Records“, gp, cit,, p. 13. 
267044, and "Mimtes of the Session“, op, cit., at random 1870-1872. 


& Mell-Reculated focioty 
During these busy years Mr. Vebber was a man of twin affections: 
his devotion to the Anahein Church is attested by every record. But his 
prinary enthusiasm in coming south was to launch and adninister the colony of 
es tninster, ix miles toward the sea. To those who had first urged upon him 
this project, to the Preebyterian journals of the East and Middlewes t, and 


probably in dozens of cages through personal inquiry, ? went this Prospectus, 


3 


drawn up by the founder in 1869: 


It has long been a cherighed purpose of this colony to establieh a 
settlenent of persons whose religious faith, notions of morals and educa- 
tion ghould be 80 nearly alike, that they might cordially cooperate 
from the first in the maintenance of a Christian Church and a superior 
school. It has seened to him (the founder) that, 1f inetead of scat- 
tering about, without definite purpose, persons of like view, in regard 
to the value of morals, founded upon the Bible and sustained by a broad 
education, wuld settle together in a proper locality, they night at 
once secure the bleesings of well-regulated society and enjoy the nost 
permanent prosperi ty. That their children, instead of growing up in 

| Ignorance and irreligion so sadly apparent in nost new countries, might 
enJoy opportunities which would go quite as far toward rendering them 
good, ugeful and aces Fn their day and generation as in the o1d por- 
tions of the country, 


Having stated, then, the philosophy which lay behind the experiment, 
and having stressed the 7,000 acres of "good farning land“ which were avail- 
able at $13,00 per acre, 50 cents per acre being added every six months on 
land unsold, Webber went on to indicate the three requirements for acceptance 
as residents: 


L. « . nembers. . . although not strictly required to be members of the church, 
yot shall be such as can congeientiougly and heartily unite with the other 


270 each letter cane from R. B. Garnett, M. D., in St. Louis, Mo., 
December 20, 1873: 7. hat is the nature of the country. .. settled by what 
kind of people? mat churches have you and what religious sect dominates? 
++ .have been making arrangements and hope to be able to move in a short time," 
Southern Californian, January 3, 1874. 


280-print in Southern (alifornian, June 28, 1873, 


colonists in encouraging and supporting the ganctuary service to be 
established at an early day by the Preebyterian Church, It is not in- 
tended or desired that any one's religious views shall be interfered 
vith or constrained. Yet only those who freely and from principle can 
endorse this requirement and can feel at home with the Presbyterian 
Church are invited to cast their lot with us. 


2, Nach colonist shall solely pledge hinself not to manufacture, 
buy or sell intoxicating beverages or licquors except for sani tary or 
sei entif ie purposes, and to use his influence to prevent euch manu- 
facture and traffic, 


3. The nenbers of this colony will be expected to make liberal pro- 
vision for the education of the children and youth, making such ex- 
1 from time to time as circumetances and resources nay 
warrant. 


The Progpectus contimed with an orderly plan for the method of sale | 


of property, 160 acres near the center of the tract were allocated for pri- 
vate dwellings; beyond this area land was divided into snall forty-acre farms; 
beyond theos were the larger units of 40, 80 or 160 acres, but provision was 
made that no rancher had any larger area than the last named, 
No eale |continmed. the Progpectus| will be made except upon presenta- 
tion of a written order from the Superintendent of the colony, stating 


that he is eatisfied, from evidence furnished that the applicant is a 
proper person to decone a member of the colony. 


Despite this geening arbitrariness of management, there is no gng- 
geation that Vebber's power was micuged, or in any way exploited for his own 
gain, His successor tells us that while the first Superintendent was paid a 
modest salary from the California Imnigrant Union, this stipend frequently 
failed to cover the personal expenses which he ungrudgingly bore, due to hs 
own comnmi ttment to the basie nature of the conmmnity 1110. 1 


29 Ibid. 
20 f. 


Arne Rev. R. Strong, & resident, writing in the Proghyterian, re- 
printed in Southern Californian, December 13, 1873. 


Vebber's conservative methods of promotion are singular ly in con- 
trast to exuberant methods used by his contemporaries at gavana, 82 Centinela 
and the San Pasqual plantation, 3 There were no florid hand-bills, no public 
illustrated lectures in lastern cities, no free trips from Los Angeles by stage 
or railroad drummed up by noisy band-concerts, 10 eloquent oratory, no free 
lunches, no hyperboles proni sing 1limitless growth. He never urged anyone to 
purchase“, wrote one of his contemporaries, but eimply aghowed the land and 
told what he had every reason to believe was the truth concerning 14,35 

The first two years produced no etartling developments is land sales 
or In corporate life, Farly purchasers like Anderson, Peters, Webber, Turner, 
Colson, Drain and Cibgon planted their crops and several built houges, But 
the nation was suffering from economic disorder. Vestningter lacked rain and 
failed to lack grasshoppers. 4 Sunday School was started and Mr. Andergon's 
carefully kept records show fidelity of attendance if not a large company. 28 


The (disheartened handful of residents did their trading in Anaheim, sent their 


327ames M. Gainn, later a trustee of the Preebyterian durch at Ma- 
hein obtained in 1869 a degcription of Savana, near Santa na. Churches, 
schools and a city hall were envisaged. But when Guinn visited the place: 
"a soli tary coyote on a round-top Knoll. . .cazed degpondently down the street 
upon the debris of a deserted gheep camp. The other inhabitants of the clty 
of n yet arrived nor had they to this day put in their appear- 
ance." Ginn, "Los Angeles in the Iater Sixties and Early Seventios®, Hb. 
of 8.C, Anmal Publicationg, v. III, (1893), p. 64. 


— gb t, p. 7. 


Barn an Authentic Hotory of Vestminster", Veatninater Gazette, 
September 8, 1932, 


This interest ing Ms., with other valuable materials, is in the 
Bowers Museun, Santa ina, Calif. John T. Anderson was a native Virginian from 
the Shenandoah Valley and had at first lived in Monterey and later at Fresno 
which he found "nalarioug®”., James Main Din, 4 4 pov" Colony in 
Son thern California“, H. 8. of 8. C., Annual Publications, v. X , (1915), p. +4, 


children there to public school, and repaired thither on Sundays for vor- 


ahip and on Vednezsday evenings, making the six-nile drive each way for Prayer 
Meeting, 

By 1872 proegpects brightened. „Arter dozens of di ssppo int ing experi- 
ments, artegian wells proved gnccessful and adequate water for home use and 
irrigation was now plentiful; a school house was constructed, thus encour- 
aging families with snall children to settle; and the Colony now numbered 
more than twenty adults drawm from as varied origins as Misscuri, ew York 
and ustralta. The vorehbip services [ prodadly Sunday evening | whi ch Webber 
had begun in the Anderson home the year before were moved to the school house. 
By September the Presbyterian urch of Vestnins ter was formally organized, 
seventeen menders received, among whom were three ninisters, the Reverends 
L. P. Vebber, Robert Strong and John Marquis.” At this tine, and probably 
vith the reluctant approval of the Anaheim Church, Mr. Vebber built a house 
in the Colony, but continued the gaperyi s10n of his two parighes from his nev 
residence. e 

Mr. Converse Howe was the school-master, the A861 tant Stevard of 
the Grange, and the witty if controversial correspondent for the Anaheim 
weekly, Hoe enjoyed reporting real or imagined jealousies directed toward this 
Calvinist Men, where by 1873 thirty-one artes zan wells flowed, delivering 
25,000 gallons of water an hourz where fifty varieties of fruits were being 
raised; where a physician, & r. McCoy had proposed to establish a c- 


dious sani tariun“; where a Grange was enhancing rural 11fe; and an annual 


— Lr 99 


38% thin two years there were 40 wells, varying in depth from 65 
to 225 feet. Los Angeles MA, April 25, 1874. 


871 few years later there were aix clergynen in the Colony, Dixon, 
Ms Hite, p. . | 
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Wew Year's celebration was one of many social activities of singular imort- 


ances 


There 1s one peculiarity about the people of Anaheim | he reported] the 
manner in which they speak of this place. . . de are called fools, victine, 
idiots, and other uncouth names, because we have taken up our lot here. 
Strangers looking for homes are diesuaded from visiting us. You can 
hear men of Anaheim, who never visited this section, tell why it is 
utterly Iimpozsible ever to raise fruit or grapes. They assert that ve 
1ive in a salt narsh. . my is this? Ve have never attempted to injure 
Anaheim, Her advancement and guccess ingures Ours... 


Despite these local prob ens, es tnins ter was getting national at- 
tention, The lergynan from Chicago, Dr. Robert Patterson, having recently 
returned from the dedication service of the new ——— at Anaheim, withheld 
no superlatives in his article for the Harald and Preebyter: 


Go est, Toung nan ne uro te 1f there are Infidels and Spiri tual ie ts 
and Papists and barbarians, your children will surely imbibe the nalaria 
and become profane and infidel too. . . above all avoid the moral swanpe 
of the Great est. . . if you do not hear of a Christian neighboBhood, . . and 
do not feel competent to organize a colony yourselves, write to L. P. 
Vebber.. .who will mail you the documents of the Vestminster Colony of 
Presbyterians.,... 


The colony is a good illustration of the advantages of Pregbyterianien 
from an agricultural point of view, I am not aware that the Vestnins ter 
4ivines or Dr. Hodge have treated largely of the Presbyterian peach 
business, or the relation of Calviniem to Artegian wells... 


Rev. L. P. Vebber.. knowing well the dizastrous wreck of property and 
family too often made by haphazard emigration, organized a colony of 
some 30 regpectable families,..about 3 miles from the coast, where the 
seabreese tempers the heat of sunner to a ealubrious climate... . The 
Colony possesses the right of veto against any intemperate or immoral 
purchases. .. There are three Preebyterian ninisters now resident in the 


colony, and more coming, invalida, some of them, but gaining health by 
bor ticul ture. 


„ Above All things, let heads of fanilles unite with sone Christian 
colony if they emigrate to California, 


— — — 


Secuthern Californian, October 4, 1873, This reports signed C. .“ 
occur monthly and give an interesting, although biaged picture of the develop- 
nente of the Colony, April 25, 1874 he wrote: "Do not think. .. that the eomno- 

lent ruler of Sleepy Hollow has gpread his gombre wing over our homes., . real 
estate. . rain. . . potatoes. . .ve can reagcnably expect a blackemith shop and post 
office, 


Pro-printes fron EIA. and Eraser in Southern Californian, 


October 18, 1873, 


0 
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One of the clergynen living in the eettlenent, in seeking to empha- 
_ 8i2e the healthful quali ties of the region, soared into language worthy of 
the promoters of the later "Boom of the Achties“: 
Ve can promiee the invalid pure air and pure vater, and exemption from 
both cold and intense heat the year round; the ocean for bathing in 
gummer; all kinds of emall game for hunting -- quail, hare, rabbit, 
wild geese, and ducks; mountains to explore and excursions of all kinds 


to enjoy, All diseases that require op opgp-aly living for a cure, vill 
find here the best conditions possible. 


& Realcnation and a Death 

The steady, thoughtful Superintendent of this Colony and the two 
Chur ches did not allow hae "secular" responsibilities to impair his ecclegil- 
astical leadership. He preached on such themes as "The Fathers Have Eaten 
Sour Grapes" and How Tar is a Commnity Regponsible for the Crimes committed 
In that Commni ty. 1 Unfortunately a fire in des tnins ter destroyed his ger- 
nons and with the happy exception of one complete and particularly important 
discourse which he began to write in northern California within two weeks of 
his wife's death. The manuacript shows minor revision before it was 
preached in the Anaheim Church, November 11, 1871, and, according to his 
daughter, repeated the next year in the worship service held in the home of 
John Anderson in Vestminster, 

Vedber' s*5 text was "For whogoever will gave his life shall loge 
it...* and began with the paradoxical nature of Jesus“ statenent. Remembering 


the experience through which he had recently gone before the composition of 


n. Strong, ops. gt see a einilar florid piece of writing by Mr. 
Allis in the fauthern Californian, January 3, 1874. 


* gauthern Californian, July 28 and September 1, 1872. 
rs. Mary Villa Vebber Van Dyte, on. 81. 


43 me Ms., 12 pages of gomewhat difficult reading, was loaned to 


the writer by Mr. Vebbers daughter, Mrs. Van Dyke, It is in excellent condi- 
tion, 


— 


this nessage it is significant that Hes introduction concluded: 
The attachment to the Christian religion if it be a genuine attachnent 


mot be stronger than the world, stronger than life, Tag than 
death, stronger than the most cruel death, 


Hes first comment on the text was to enphasise the eternal quality 
of the christian life, For this reason, said Vebber, the individual believer 


counts his own life valuable not for itself but only in relation to *Chriet 
and his gospel “: 


The 1 — of the n fundamental N which is 

: 4:3 v 1a GAY: ar 
Love is very dielnterestel. It is of its 1 to vo 20. Fut the | 
real love of Chriet and his gogpel is a mnanifestation of diginterest- 
ediness which declares that there has been death to — af f eo- 
tions 


Vebber then stressed the fact that this disinterested ness ezpressed 


1tgelf in habitual sacrif ice. Recalling mnerous Biblical illustrations of 


this self-giving he noted: 


Said our Savior, think not that I am come to send peace on earth but a 
word: ... he cane not to call a church to a life of outward peace but a 


life of conflict and gacrifice 


Ve think mch of our excellent Ingl ich versions of the 88 [gcriptures], 
but by whom were those writings translated? By King Janes“ learned 
comnittee of translators you may way.. . but. . . 1t was the translation of 
Tyndale that prepared the way and created the demand. . . . But Tyndale 
for that noble vork. . .had to suf fer . . He heart fired with the desire 
of giving to his countrymen in their mother tongue those noble truths 
which in the Hebrew and Greek had guided hin to joys of life everlast- 
ing, he gave his life to the work, Driven from England by Romiah per- 
Becution, concealed on the continent he gent back to gland the per- 
fected translation. .. the ferocious Henry the 8th and his unserupulous 
Cardinal Wooleey were unable to euppress 1t. . . But for this great service 
to bis age and to ours Tyndale was betrayed and burned at the stake. 


Vebber then closed with a plea for genuine love, as a part of die- 
interestedness, in the attitude of the Christian towards others -= especially 
towards one's enemies: 

It never was a dictate of the unrenewed heart to love those who hate us. 
It is not uncommon to find those who utterly digbelieve the existence of 


much a dispose tn of dieinterestediness as to love those who have intel- 
11 gently and wilfully injured us, It is one of the hardest things on 
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earth to forgive and forget such injury, No unregenerate heart unless 
the injury has been redressed ever did thus forgive. But the woul that 
has died to this 1ife can and met do 1t as surely as he is an heir of 
Heaven, for our Savior distinctly teaches that unless we are thus for- 
giving, our Heavenly Father will not forgive us; and further commands 
us to love our enemies -- to love them that hate us and adde that it is 
thug that we become the children of our Heavenly Father. But this can- _ 
not be until life of sense is gone and life of the soul has commenced, 
The heavy responsibilities of being pas tor of two churches, mall 
though they were, separat ed by 8ix miles; the even heavier responsibility of 
the business management of WVestminster; together with numerous trips to los 
Angeles in connection with the Colony all became burdensone to Webber, He 
had not been in robust health when he first came to the Southland. In 1873 
he attempted to lighten the load by suggest ing his reeignation of the Aa- 
hein Church, but the people there, realizing the qualities of their leader, 
refused to accede to his request. One VWedneeday night, however, as he drove 
hone from Prayer Meeting through a heavy rain he was drenched and became 


chilled, The resul tant cold did not dissipa te. Vebber came to Anaheim fre- 


quently for treatment, His voice was affected until he could hardly peak 


above a whisper. June 4, 1874 he sent this letter of resignation to the 
Anaheim Church: 


My Dear People: Your years ago I was invited to come and exercise the 
office of pas tor of your then infant church. TI,..hastened.. te engage 
what of influence I could exert to build wp the religious interest of 
Southern California in general and Anaheim in particular. I need not 
recount the early days of trial and digcouragenent....Fut by God's 
grace you continue. . In the mnidst of tokens of declining health, I have 
witnessed, with unspeakable joy, the success of your efforts to erect a 
Sanctuary... year ago it would have been best for my own interest to 
have retired. .. . Mey the Lord egpeedily send you an under-shepherd who 
Shall faithfully and successfully break to you the word of life, Dur- 
ing the years of my pastorate none are more fully aware of the inper- 
fections of my zervice than myzelf, But I have done what I could. Your 
conscience met bear ne witness that I have never hesitated faithfully 
to preach the great gospel truth that no man or woman can be gaved ex- 
cept they receive the crucif ed christ as the only Savior and walk obedi- 
ently to his commandments, Oh! that none may be deceived in the great 


day and cry Lord, Lord, and be rejected, but all believe and live unto 
eternal 11ife....Farevell, 


Aﬀffectionately, L. P. vebber 4 

The Committee of the Church pressed in brief but appropriate words 
their profound regret that the state of health had caused his reeignation; 
their hich appreciation of his faithful and arduous labore"; and their sin- 
dere desire that he be drestored to health and usefulness“. 48 

But Vebber's strength ebbed, Within weeks from his resignation he 
lost the use of his voice completely. At the funeral service for the infant 
son of Mr. And Mrs, Edvard EBccles announcement was distributed through the 
congregation of Mr. Vedder! s death, He Thad calmly prepar ed insel f“ for his 
last days, wrote Mr, Howe, The memorial service was conducted by the long» 
time friend of the forty-two-year-ol4 pastor, the Rev, 4. T. Viite of the 
newly re-organized Preebyterian Church in Los Angeles, 

The Grange expreased the gratitude of Nestninster for its founder: 
++ «WO desire to make public the honor and the strong personal attach- 
ment we felt for him in view of his firm and true friendship for us, 
not only in the early days of this Colony, but up to the tine of death. 
we have noted the labors devolving upon him in the founding of this 
Colony; have been gtrengthened by hae faithful and vigorous preaching 


of the Gogpel, and by his christian 1ife; and have been aided from the 
beginning by his sympathy, assistance and friendly coungel, 


& Jew. leader -- Precarions Dave 
The #4iscontented seventies“ in California were part of a precari- 
ous nation-wide economic illness which retarded migration, In 1875 cane a 
critical money panic, financial institutions like the Workman and Temple Bank 


— — 6 * — 


Kin Southern Californian, July 11, 1874. 


14. 


4 hal Gazette, November 14, 1874, This paper eucceeded the 


in Los Angeles failed, and within two years another drought and gmall-pox 


epidemic, taking hundreds of lives, revived the angui sh of more than a decade 
before, Thougands of sheep were lost, and this appalling logs diaheartened 
many ranchers who gave up and returned kast. 
Yet WVestmins ter had a glow growth through this unpromising decade 
under its new guperintendent, a resident of the Colony for several years, 
the Rev. Robert Strong, A cooperative store was opened; all the land in the 
original tract of 6,500 acres was sold and an additional 3,000 acres were 
male available; a cemetary was purchased; in 1876 a Methodist Church was organi- 
zed and the women of the Presbyterian Church raised 650. 26 for the cons truo- 
tion of their proposed gane tuary | the Presbyterians continuing to worgship in 
the achool- house]; two years later a Preabyterian church building was dediea ted: 
the game year the congregation invited its first ful l- tine minister, the Rev. 
4. J. Compton; and by the end of the decade over 600 adults were residents, 
with about 150 children overerowding the public school, ®® 
The New Year's celebration, begun in one of the early homes, and 

later held in the school house became more than a social event: it con- 
bined the qualities of a Puritan Mmanksgiving, a public song festival and a 
communi ty inventory of the year's profits and losses. The year 1876, far from 
idyllic for the Nation or the State as a whole, was gumnarized for Veatmingter 
by the corregpondent to the Gazette: 

++ +2 marriages, 12 births, 5 deaths. 50 artegian wells bored, 120 now 


flowing; 30 buildings put up --- 560 acres sold, 400 acres ungold; land 
sales averaging $40,00 per acre; population increaged by 144 permanent 


— 


7. as tal led account of the effect of this national criets on Los 
Angeles is found in Nad eau, — cite, pp. 210-239, 


4% ben from historical article in Yeatnioater Gazette, Septenber 8, 
1932; a gession Mimtes", es tains ter Presbyterian Church — both in Bowers 
Museun, Santa Ana, Calif, Mr. Compton bad been the pas tor of John T. Ander- 
son in Monterey a decade before. 


#& V 


settlers, 576 inhabitants now in the commni ty. : Marketable produce: 
butter 30,466 lbs., 20,000 dozen eggs; 25,536 bughels of barley; 
30,656 bughels of corn; 15,250 bughells of potatoes; 750 tons of hay; 
and 1107 hogs 9 _: ; 


The descriptive records of the pioneer Pres byterian Church in Vest- 


ninster include very formidable anxieties which beset the 5 particularly 


in the attenpt to construct a house of worehip, In 1878 congregational meeting 
followed congregational meeting concerning how to build a church 4 acant 
resources Pictures of RBastern ganctuaries were passed about as sources of 
encouragement, Although an adequate sun of $2,000 had been pledged the 
previous year, a crop failure male it impogsible for many to contribute, Mr. 
John T. Anderson, the original resident of the Colony, bens piqued and re- 
fused to serve longer on the committee, A plan for the structure vas proposed 
by a kr. Butler, but more conservative members considered it too elegant“, 
and the designer vas asked to aubmi t drawings of nodest demeanor, Butler's 
charges of $120,00 for services rendered were considered pr epost erous“. 4 
sub- committee was appointed to compromige the ilegue, and Butler was finally 
paid 640. 00.50 

But when even the one-room, *simple structure“ was completed, 18 
givings venel. the Uttle flock. One meeting tackled the thorny quest ich of 
renting pews, a practice to which many had been addicted in Nas tern parighes, 
It was finally decided to aboligh the idea and to cast lots for the most desir- 
able sittings in the eanctuary. 4 Committee on Planting Atchäing Poste reported 
another Committee on Trost ing Mindows made repetitious recommendations to the 
Trustees, The records of the latter body for August 2, 1879 faithfully report: 


et 


© 14. 


SOuyanutes of the Trustees“, Presbyterian Church of Vestningster, Ms., 
Bowers Museum, Santa Ana, Calif, | | 
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On motion of Bdvards, Mr, Lyon was appointed a committee of one to con- 
fer with King and McFaiden with reference to procuring oil for lights 
and lamp chimneys and globes. . . . on motion of Lyon it was ordered to 
build — Cloget, 5 x 8 feet. Nrered Mr. Marquis to bill for l- 
der 


Mithin a year the Church found itself in arrears on its pastor's 
salary, and appointed a committee to wait upon Mr. Compton, to “talk over Hs 
financial status“ with him, It was decided to curtail expenses by employing 
Mrs, Preston as organist for only the Morning Worship, and to have magic in 
Evening Vorship when "f1nances would permit“. By digposing of the land adja- 
cent to the sanctuary 1t was hoped to secure a more reasonable site for a 
parsonage. 4 sexton was employed at 82.00 per month. But finances did not 
improve. The pargonage was not built. Mr. Compton felt it Mie to reign. 


A stated supply, the Rev. James White, came for a brief time, but soon the 


Church realized that the only alternative was to revert to its nuch earlier 
plan of sharing leadership with its gomewhat rival congregation in Anaheim, 
and the Rev, . H. Robinson served both parishes, 52 | 
It is evident that despite the frailities of the "earthen vessel e“ 
in the Colony the early dream of Webber was not forgotten. He had hoped to: 
.. found a community which could think and act together on the great 
subjects of morals and religion... . good moral, church=going, gabbath- 
observing people and only such, and desired that they conscientiously 
and heartily unite in the e a Preebyterian Church. 53 
| very evidence illustrates a gentle doctrine of predestination, 
renarkably free from heresy trials, prying church investigations of the per- 
sonal 1liYes of members, or serious factional disputes. The teaching of the 


Bible was taken seriously and a Sunday School was established even before 


> Ibid. 


85114. 
STyeatuinator Gazette, septender 8, 1932, gn. cit. 
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there was a Vorship Servi c. 84 - Immediate neede were not allowed to replace 


world responsibility. The estninster Auxiliary of the Women's Foreign Mis- 


8ionary Society was organized in 1875: 

Its obJect shall be to assist the Foreign Missionary Board, by contri- 

buting toward the support of mniagionaries, Bible readers and helpers; 

and aleo to aid in the education and evangelization of heathen women 

and children and to assiet the work of Home Missionary, 
lach member of this group was asked to remenber these missionaries gpecifi- 
cally in prayer don Sabbath evening“ between five and 21K. 58 

Beginning in 1877 the second week of each New Year was observed 

commnity-wide as a Week of Prayer, union services of the Methodists and 
Presbyterians being held in one sanctuary or the other, The personnel of the 
Colony continued to draw the respect and financial support of Eastern churches 
so that when funds had been needed for a place of vorship at least four par- 
ighes, nearly three thousand miles away, sent contributions, 58 Catalyzed 
by this vision of a fellowship of the devout, nurtured on a temperate Cal- 
viniam, vitalized by the breadth of vision = quiet determination of Webber, 
and inspired by the agricultural, climactic and educational opportunities, 
the ves tui ns ter Colony was probably the mat decent, the most orderly and the 


most coheslve commmity in soutbern dali fornia. 87 


—— CC————.——_—_————— — 


548% n. 36 for reference to Sunday School record, 


SBaninutes of the des tnins ter Anxiliary of the Women's Foreign Mis- 


sLonary Society“, Ms., Bowers Museun, Santa Ana, Calif. The initiation fee 
was 25 cents and monthly dues were 5 cents, 


58S ese churches included Clayeaville, Va ehington Co., Pennsylvania, 


Upper Buffalo Co., Fa., and both cross Creek Valley and West Alexander, pre- 
gunably from the came State. Minnte sof the Truetees", op. cit. 


57 The settlement, however, had a retarded growth, The railroad 


came to Anahein; when Orange County was created in 1889, Santa Ana became 
the County seat: Vestninster was thus ienordd; 1t did not become a tou“ 
until the rapid growth following World War IT. 


* 


"Pecently and In Qriert 
Meanwhile the Presbyterian Cmreh of Anaheim was continuing its 


adequate if undramatic vork. Although the town was on one spur of the rail- 


Of 


rea"? it was moeting s1enificant competition from other gettlements in the 
area especially Tustin, Orange and Santa ina, In common with these towns, 
Anaheim cherigshed a common resentment of being the neglected perifory of the 
vid Los Angeles County, and at this time pressed for its own county govern- 
nente freed from the dominance of El Pueblo, 5 


The resignation and death of Mr, Webber had been a psychological 
as well as ecclesilastical blow. The prospect for the next year's crop did 
not appear hopeful, and the emerging commnity of Orange where a Presbyterian 
Church had also been organized faced an equally digmal future, On Sabbath, 
October 25, 1874", therefore, probably at the invitation of the Orange Church, 
the Rev. J. M. Allis was invited to take charge of the two parighes, The 
Woanvas! of the Anaheim congregation as to What amount of noney“ could be 
raised for support of the pastor revealed the following: 


Mr. Crowther 25 Ir Tocum 
der McKinnie 50 A. 6. Snith 
John Hunter 12 Chas Miles 

& Bailey | Mrs. Miles 
Bancroft Mrs. Hegins 
Gaston Joseph Devoe 
D Z. Miles Robert Parker 
J. M. Gainn J. Z. Pierce 
P. C. Page J. B. Rayne 
Mrs. Chamberger 

Mrs. Keyes 

Mes des Granges 10 TOTAL "F674 ©9 


888888888 


S8This was one of the original three epurs of the Southern Pacific be- 
gun in 1872 but incomplete until 1876. VWadean, gn, ., Pp. 121, 122. 


Sende intense political desire, sonewhat tempered by subsequent 
4ealousies among the Santa ins Valley conmnities is deseribed in Guinn, Hig- 
>a] and Bio Meal Record of Sonthern C nia, Ws t, p. 184 ff. 


SOu frust es Records“, on. cit., pp. 22, 23. 


s avy.'8) ug © 
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Mr. Crowther agreed to raige the amount to $600 1f Mr. Allis would 


accept the cal!“ and the Orange Church would add $150, During the pleasant 
two years of this relationship the Anaheim people liquidated their building 
debt, thanks partly to financial aid extended by the growing church in Los 
Angeles, 61 The Sunday School sought to meet the needs of a emall group of 
Chinese newcomers to the commmity, The Rev. Stephen Masset of Salem, Mas sa- 
chusetts, an Welocutioniet*® as well as a clergyman brought a "very eloquent 
germon" on "Nothing but Leaves“ and the press reported that in closing Masset 


gave the Lord's Prayer in 80 pathetic a manner as to move many in the andi- 


ence to tears, #0? 


The first complete report to the newly-organi zed Presbytery of Los 
Angeles in the Spring of 1875 16 indicative even under harnonious circum- 


stances, of how slowiy growth took places in this pioneer pari sh: 
MIMBERSEHIP CONGREGATI ONAL EXPENSES 


Aled on Ir, Pastor's Sal. $504.00 
do by Cer. Lights 

Whole Wo, 

Adults dap. 

Infants bap 

88. Members 


— — — 


611714. p. 24. 
5 han. Gazette, 1874. 


SZS inahein received some international prominence in 1876 when Madame 
ModJjeagka, the Poligh actress and her husband settled nearby for a two-year 
stay. Bixby-Snith, gon, Cit,, P. 114. 


| | G6tuy,," probably Yexamination® and "Cer.", "certificate® or letters 
of transfer from another clurch, 


Home Missions 
For, Misslons 
Education 
Pub1l4i cation 
Ch, Rrection 
Relief Fund 
Freedman 
Satentation 
Gen], Assenbly 
Mealaneous 


Yet Mr, Allis, the pastor, saw reasons for high bopes: 


Our church 1s looking up in both a spiritual and material sense. Ve hoped 
to obtain a strong hold up n the commmity, 80 as to secure a vwide-gpread 
allegiance to principles of godliness, as well as an extensive Co-opere- 
tion in christian enterprises. Anaheim has a larger number of non-at ten- 
dance upon services. 4 second-hand German rationaliem holds sone, while 
stolid indifference controls many more, There are sone faithful ones 
here... the attendance on church services has greatly increased. The 
little chruch of our order is moetly full, The audience will average 
one hundred, and as but a few come twice on a Sabbath, 176 different 

Per sons appears. .. . . Sunday School is gaining in the affections of the 
children; we have an attendance of about 50.... 


But things hoped for did not materialize and Allis accepted a call to an 
Ns tern 1 A Rev, Mr. Young of Orange was asked to supply the pulpit, 
$6.00 to be paid hin for Sunday morning and for the evening "as much as the 
looge offering should be“. But within four months division aroge over his 
acceptability: 

Mr. McKinney moved. . . that Mr. Young de given two weeks notice that his 


services would be no longer required. Motion was seconded and after de- 
date vote was taken and Iost. 13 in favor and 17 against. 66 


880 1 ginal gpelling retained. 


Sonu mtes of the Session“, gon, cit., pp. 16, 17. 


Sms first appeared in the Qccident, and was RING in the 
knabein Gazette, March 20, 1875. 


683 frustees Records, gon, cit., p. 36. 


The Anaheim Church sought to guetain itself but Orange, Santa Ana 
and Tust in considered consolidation. Tpiscopal, Catholic and Methodist con- 
Sregations were now meeting regularly in the former place and all were comp=- 
leting, or planning edifices,®? By March 1878, the Presbyterians "employed" 
the Rev. J. 4. Mitchell “to occupy the pulpit twice a day on every other Sun- 
day at Ten dollars per day, and once on Nvery alternate Sunday at 8ix dollars 
per day", But three successive crop failures ien with certain limitations 
in the minister hinself brought embarrassment to both parties and Mitchell 
resigned. 0 Since Fresbytery was to meet at Anaheim in April the new pastor 
the Rev. I. Halloway suggested four subꝗ ect which he believed that ecolesi- 
astical body night profitably consider: 

1. One heart and * way, Iesential to ohurch * 
2. The relations between the Sunday the Family and the church, 
Ge The means commended for a revival of pure religion. 
4. The question of the finances in church work. 71 
-Members were received on Profession of their Faith* by giving good 


and eufficient evidence for trust in christ alone as Savior". 4 congregational 


meeting vas held in February 1879 to express the indignation of the group at 


the conduct of a munber of young nen who had intul ted the pastor-elect in 
annoying and reprehensible acts“. Although a reward was offered for the ar- 
rest and punigehment of the guilty, the clerk of the Session added later, 


"Several weeks have passed since, without of fense of this character", 2 


ee. — — — 


89% the latter pert of the chapter. 


TOnprustees Records“, op. eit., pp. 37, 38; Minutes of the 8essi0n, “ 
Mas At, p. 2, 33. 


"ira, pp. 35-39, 


72 14, vp. 


The season was a particularly trying one..." It was deened pru- 


dent at a congregational meeting in September to send "a plain stat enent“ to 
Vir, Halloway "as to the financial condition of the church and that the members 
do not feel able to guarantee him a stated ealary for the coming year #75 


Within the month the Pastor called the Session together to consider three 


matters; 


that the Church could not look to the Home Mission Board for assistance 
unless they would bind themselves for sone gpecific amount -- and that 


unless we would do 80 — he of course would have to consider that he vas 
not wanted. 


Second That he had inferred from remarks made by Mr. Saxton at prayer 
meoting ednesday eve in which Mr. 8 found fault with persons who had 
used the church, without authority from the Session or Trustees, for the 
rehearsing of the mieic of a Comic Opera. . f he |Halloway] had done 
anything wrong. ..it was only in seal for the cknych,..Elder Saxton... 
said he vas only anxious the church sbould not be desecrat ed by such 
worldliness.,.. Mr. Hal 10% regponded by giving notice... that hereafter 
all the meetings of the "Pinafore Co would de at the house of one 
of its members, The meeting of Session was later repeatedly dizturbed 
by the ghaking of the front door by persons who not having heard the 
notice. .. supposed a "Pinafore" rehearsal was being performed in the 
church. | 


Thirdly Mr. I made an explanation of his absence from the churchon the 
previous Sabbath Ig as being the result of a migunderstanding with Rev. 


Mr. King... . The Session expressed themeselves as satisfied with the 
Explanation... .” 


But there was evidently more than a financial problem, Mithin a 
week a flat statenent was recorded in the "Trustees Records" that "the Church 
does not extend a call to Mr. Halliday for the coming yoar #75 At the Session 
meeting "an animated discuss ion followed"; 

but evidently no desire existed in the majority of the Congregation to 


recall their action at a former meeting, Tven if the money could be 
obtained. 


— 


73Ibid, p. 47, p. 48; 1% Trustees Records“, op, cit, p. 39, 


74ny;mtes of the Ses sion“, op, cit., pp. 48, 49. 
7SuRrustees Recorded, op, cit., p. 39. Misspelled name, unchanged, 


76 inutes of the Seanion®, oa its, p. 50. 
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By mid-November, the pastorless congregation faced up to its respon- 


81bilities, at least go far as worghip was concerned and: 


decided. . . do continue to bold ser vi ces Sunday morning and evening. The 
morning service to he pregided over by one of the Session, with the 
usual form of service, excepting that instead of a germon we have a 
Portion of seripture selected and given out the Sabbath previous, to be 
studi ed. . . . me Fvrening Srvice to be a service of Song, with sacred 
hyans, reading of seripture and prayer, also to be presided over by an 
elder. . . . Those or other forms of worghip to be followed until Providence 
makes plain our duty -- or the matter to the contrary, or a renewal of 


proeperity under Providence makes 1t plain ve can support a pastor with- 
out running in debt. 


The end of the decade found the Presbyterian Church reporting to 
Fresbytery 46 members; the total contributions. of the year being 6490. 98; 
with debts to their former pastors of $125, and "to others", probably the 
Board of Home Missions, 6248. 8 & commni cation from Halloway had been re- 
ceived demanding immediate payment of balance due him" AA 


| | 
Although ve have looked at two specific religious institutions in 
some detail, their problems and achievements are illustrative of common 


anxieties and gains, These two corporate gettlements, however, are by no 


means the only important commnities of faith in the Santa Ana Valley during 


the geventies®, 
Only one of the most attractive media of revivalien“ in this parti- 
cular section of los Angeles County was the Camp Meeting, and its use geens 


| to have been confined to the leadership of the Methodist Church, South 80 


77 A4, p. 51. 
78 NA, p. 52. 
79nprustees Records", op, cit., P. 40. 


S0 n Camp Meeting was used very little in southern California, EL 


nte, Compton and near Santa Ana. fn the northern part of the State both 
none an Anthony indicate its frequent use by both Methodist bodies, For 


its national importance on the American frontier see Sweet, Revizalim io Aner- 
1 Me Lit, 


The Rev, C. Gridley reported the earliest of these gatherings of which there 


is record near Anaheim on the Santa Ana River in 1872; 
It was a good meeting; we had nost of the time good order and a very 
attentive congregation. . .between 600 and 700 persons present. ) Sun- 
day. The gospel, as preached, as the power of God unto galvation,, . 3 
Joined the church. . The last night. . vas one of peculiar interest: 
about 25 were at the altar as seekere of galvation,...The interest was 
80 great that a meeting was appointed for Tuesday night at the school 


house in Santa Ana and to continue every night while elreumstances 
require it 5 


. The following year Gridley reported a 13-day Camp Meeting in which 
Wacksliders were reclaimed" and #43 joined the etureh ,*? tn September of 
1874 he annonmect a 81111 ar Meet ing, apparently at the famliar location, be- 
ginning on a Thursday and continuing over two "Sabbathe"., There will", said 
his announcenent, "be a hay-yard and boarding tent for the accommodation of 
visitors" 83 Two weeks later he reported the assenblage da grand success“ 
with the Rev. William Moores having done the preaching, although hoodlums 
had caused sone problems apparently thinking the encampment a circus, and it 
had been necessary to geek the assistance of officers of the law, 84 

Directly west of Anaheim and Santa Ana on the Ocean, at a landing 
visited by a 8ide-wheel steaner, the Yaquera,as early as 1865, grew a community 
called Gospel Swamp", not far from "Tomato City“. This little wharf-towmn 


received the latter part of its name from the "gwam of frogs" nearby, and 


Ble-uthern Californian, September 28, 1872, Oridley's name is not 
listed on the Conference Roll, now in the official history by Sinmons, It is 
possible that he may have been an independent clergyman with official status. 


827614, September 22, 1873, 


887514, Septenber 12, 1874, 


84yoores vas a 8 stalwart .. . nan“, a firm believer in Chris- 
dan perfection "as a second blessing“. Later Joined a Band of Holiness" but 
withirew when 1t Jjeopardized his Methodist standing. See an eloquent tribute 
to him, Simmons, gn, At, pp. 368-372, | 


the former part from the fact that Baptiste and Methodists held services 
there in the early seventies. 80 reliable an authority as William H. Vork- 
man said in 1873 after visiting the commmity on a political errand, that 


the settlenent was; 


inhabited by a very large number of good Methodists, and produced the 
tallest corn, the largest pumpkins and the finest babies in the world, 
Our opponents being of that denomination got the best of us. They 

went to camp meetings and carressed and Mssed the beautiful children. 35 | 


The Bixby family from the nearby Los Alinos ranch visited the place, 


and the little daughter Sarah gave in maturity her childhood impression of the 
informal services: 


Ve had all been over to camp meeting at Gospel Swamp, not that we were 
mach addicted to camp meetings, but it was the only available service 
within reach, and of course we had to go to Church on Sunday, Ve sat 
on wooden benches in the dust under the willows, not an altogether un- 
pleasant change from the casual pew, at least for the children. . 86 


The. Taith Once Delivered 


No camp meetings gain recognition in the press after 1874, By that 


tine religion was becoming formalized, In Anaheim, where the Preebyterians 
had pioneered, the Methodist Church, South, began services on the "2nd Sabbath 
of the month? with the Rev. D. M. Rice officiating, The subsequent year a 
union Thanksgiving gathering of Anahein, vest Santa Ana, Yairview, Richland 
and Justin was addressed by one of the few Methodiet preachers who entered 


politics, the Rev. Charles Maclay, a State Senator, friend of Governor Leland 


857 am unable to trace this source. 


8881 wy-Sm th, gp, cit., p. 103, The McFadden brothers, United 
Presbyterians, bought the shipping business in Gospel Swamp in the early 
geventies and were striet Sabbatarians, See I. L. Sherman, | 
park Beach, (los Angeles: - The Times-Mirror Press, 1931). Aso frequent 


references in Anaheim Southern Californian in 1872, 


* 


Stanford, and the founder of the town of San Fernando, *7 

The first resident Methodist clergyman in the Santa ina River Talley 
was from the Northern Church, the Rev, Villiam 4. Eni ght en. 88 4 veteran of 
the Union army, he had taught school in San Bernardino, married the daughter 
of one of the pioneer Southern Methodist, completed a "four year course of 
Conference Study“ in preparation for ordination, and was sent to this Rich- 


land Circuit“ in the Fall of 1673, In his diary he describes graphically the 


rarrowing three-day journey from San Bernardino to his field of labor, through 


violent storns, {is horses being forced to ewim in places, floating the 
heavily-filled wagoh through the Puente hills,*? 

Knighten searched the five settlenents for Metbodists, and, degpite 
the sanguine descriptions by Gridley concerning the attendance at Camp Meet- 
ings, could find but eight adults who were members of that "IRONY On Novem- 


ber 29, 1873 he preached his first sernon in the little school-house at Santa 
Ana. 90 5 


875outhern Californian, November 29, 1873, Senator Maclay was pas tor 
at Santa Clara before the Civil War, Finding it impossible to support his 
family on a preacher's salary, he went into business, then into politics and 
became an influencial voice at Sacramento, In the 1880s, he founded the Maclay 
School of Theology, a segnent of the Univeraity of Southern California. See 
the Maclay Mass., Bancroft Iibrary, Berkeley, California. 


| 888% on William Ammon Knighten®, a very complete dictation made 
November 19, 1887 in Bancroft Mes,, Berkeley, California, 


urs, Helen M. Mokrthur, Higtory of the Tiret Metholiet Church of 
Santa Ana, (n. p. n. p., 1949), p. 1. 


90½111 an H. Spurgeon, 22nd cousin of the di stingul ched Bepti et clergy- 
man of London by that name laid out Santa Ana in 1870. He gave lots to each of 
the religious grows. Although in 1874 they were not all occupied the Anaheim 
editor wrote: Just think...six...entirely different ways of going to heaven... 
Catholic, Preabyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Unitarian and Jewish. Southern 
Californian, February 3, 1874, 


N 
He found the Southern Church, the Disciples of christ, 1 and the Baptiste 


already organized, Since each had already claimed one of the Sundays for use 


of the little building, Knighten was allowed the fourth Sunday of each month 
and the fifth, when there was one, The following year the SPALLEDR SAL LOTS 
ien announced: 
Please peſutt 2 ladies of Orange, Tustin City and Santa Ana to give 
notice through your valuable paper that. . . a donation party and festival 


for the benefit of the resident minister, Rev. Wn, 4. Knighten, will be 


held.. . . The doors will be open at 7 of!clock p.m. Aimission 25 cts.,, 
supper 50 cents. 92 


When Knighten was moved by the Conference to Ventura, the ubiqui- 
tous Adam Blandꝰ 3 came to the Circuit, Among those who succeeded him was 
the Rev. 7. D. Bovard. 98 


Although the Baptiste had, like the Presbyterians, in 1871 yot to 
found a church in the major town of the area, they had extended their work 
from N Monte to San Bernardino, Downey and Spadra: the two stalvarte, Richard 
Fryer, and "Elder Treenan“, the former living at Spadra, drove over the hills 
twenty miles once a month, and helped establish the Church at Santa Ana with 
13 members in 1871. Two years later the Rev, Isaac Hickey, who algo held 


services at Gospel Swamp, became the first resident pas tor. 96 


Ie first Dieciples Church in the southland. Service by this Fel- 
Jowship was not held in Los Angeles until 1874 and a Church not organized until 
the following year, Marco A. Newnark, gn Cit., P. 48. 


5 Southern Californian, February 21, 1874, 
2044, March 9, 1876, 


Neid, October 3, 1374; Mekrthur, gp, 811, Pp. 4, 5. 


Slater to be associated with his brother, the Rev. M. K. Bovard in 
the establighment of the University of Southern Callfornia, See Hill, gn. Sik. : 
PP. 20, 21, 


% Borden Davison, History of the First Baptist Church“, in 
1D. amond Anniversary*, (Santa Anat np., 1946), p. 16 and Teeter, op. . on 
Hekey at Gospel Swamp see Sherman, gon, Ats, p. 8. | 


The Protestant Epiescopal Church had held occasional worghip in the 
Santa Ana Valley in the eixties, By 1873 worghip was maintained two Sundays 
a month in Anaheim, conducted by that busy pioneer Rector of San Gabriel, the 
Rev. C. . Loop. Vithin another year Mr. Loop male the journey weekly, Bishop 
Kip including this now as a preaching station for Confirmation. $300 was 
realized that year end 0 turkey dinner combined with an art exhibit®, the 
Proceeds going toward the inevitable building fund. By 1875 an application 
went to the Biehop for the creation of a Wission, and the Rev, I. B. Kellogg 
decane the first resident vicar,?” 

Jewinh New Year was observed in 1874 at the home of Mr. Cohen, as- 
1 ted by M. 4. Mendel son and Mr. Telsey of Orange, 98 

German services in the early part of the decade (1872) were led by 
the Rev. J. Voenley and held in Enterprize Hall. He organized a church of 26 

nembers, presunably German Lutheran. Apparently the action was unguccessful 

for two years later the Rev. dustav Bouchard held services, and announced he 


99 kn article by the Rev. 2. Deibt 


would attempt to found a Sunday School, 
Talnalge appeared in the 8c thern Californian on Metbodist Preaching® in which 
the writer, pral sing the Wesleyan, regretted the loss in other denominations 

of their "revival" spirit. There was also discussion of "The Founder of Budd- 
hien“ taken from the atlantic Monthly. 4 Spiritualist Convention was held in 


Anaheim July 20, 1872, with a Mr. Garey of Los Angeles as speaker, and his 


97pron Issues of the Southern Californian, 1873-75; a enall eanctuary 


was eregted in Tuetin, and moved to Santa Ana in 1873. log Angeles Tines, 
Sept ember 1, 1951, 


98, utharn Californian, September 12, 1874. 


99 pig, September 14, 1872 and November 21 and 28, 1874. 


entire address was reproduced in the local weekly, 100 
Piaturegoue Rulng and ea New Parieh 
When the Rev. Jose Mut was "driven from San Juan Capi etrano with 
its “pic turesque ruins and ancient chime of belle“ the venerable Miesion was 
nod wholly neglected. In Holy Veek 1874, and probably in that period bee 
quently, Father Mut held Confession. The Book of Confirmation records the 
vieit of the new Bi chop of Monterey, the Rt. Rev. Francis Mora, October 23, 
1878, doubtless assisted by Mut, Since there was a considerable commnity 
of the faithful noerby it is probable that Mass was celebrated occasionally 


by visiting clergy, and later by the parish priest from Anaheim, 101 4 neve- 


paper editor was draw to the antiquated Mission buildings in the geventies 


and reported these lines written on a pillar where once the al tar had stood: 


In this eacred room where 
Choirs have chaunt and sung 
Now numerous 8wallovs 
Hatch and nurse their young. 
102 
(Thomas Swaney 1873) 
Mass had been observed in Anaheim within three years of the arrival 
of the first German settlere. But there was no regular service until 1872 
when the Rev. Philip Farley from San Gabriel first announced Mase at "3% a. n.“, 
and repeated the rites on frequent Sundays in private homes. Mithin three 
J 
years after good foundation work had been laid by both Fathers Tarley and 
Sanchez, a resident pastor was installed, the Rev. Victor Forin. Bishop Mora 


presented the new parish with a beautiful ly-bound edition of the Bible, adnin—-— 


—— 


1007944, July 21, 1872. 


101114. May 2, 1874; Ingelbardt, San Juan Capietrapo Migelon, . 
cite, pp. 221, 224, 


102, cuthern Californian, May 2, 1874, 
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istered confirmation, and renewed efforts for a sanctuary. San Juan and Ana- 
hein were the only places in Orange County“ where Catholic obgervances were 


held up to 1880, 98 : 


Remenderine the Sabbath 


There is no evidence that the collective religious mind of gouthern 


California took any unified stand on public questions or even a unilateral 


position by any one church on a matter of Social policy, 104 Outside the tense 
convictions on the Civil War which moet Protestant groups considered to be 
fought on moral and religious grounds, the pulpits of the churches were mainly 
s11ent. Public obgervances, like the Fourth of July, were generally addres- 
sed dy a el ergynan. 105 gambling, drinking and "Sabbath-breaking! were the 
main exceptions to this prevalent attitude of restrict ing religion to private 
matters. Probably as a result of the combined Calvinist and Arminian inf lu- 
ence in Anaheim a new Sunday Code was announced at the close of 1872: 
Sec, 299, Ivery person, who, on the christian Sabbath gets up exhibits, 
opens or maintains, or aids in getting up exhibitions, opening or mailn- 
taining, any bull, bear, cock or prize fight, horse race, circus, gamb- 
ling houge or saloon, or any barbarous and noisy amizement, or who keep, 


conducts, or exhibits any theatre, melodian dance cellar or other place 
of magical, theatrical, or operative performance, spectacle or represen- 


r — 


1037444, July 23, 1872; May 23, 1875; C. C. Conroy, "4 Century of 
Church History in California", gn. cit,, p. 20. In 1889 The Dominican Sigeters. 

of San Jose opened "St. Catherine's School" at Anaheim; North, op, cit., P. 147. 

inahein Gazette, December 12, 1874; February 7, April 17, July 17, 1878. 


104% trast the religious individualiem of the southwest with the 
vigorous social theology of the churches in the rapidly industrialized ast. 
See C. I. Hopkins, "Protestantiem in the Gilded Agen, in The Rize of the Social 
Gone). in Anerican Proteatantien, 1865-1915, (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1940) and Henry E. May, me summit of Complacency® in Proteatant Churches and - 
Indnatrial. Arie, (New Tork: Harper and Bros, 1949). 


1054; Senta ina, for exxmple, the Rev. J. M. Allis of Anaheim read 
a chapter from the Bible and offered prayer. Anaheim Gazette, July 8, 1874. 


- P 5 oh WWW R By 9 os Sa 1 — : 
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tation, where any wines, liquors or intoxicating drinks are bought, sold, 
used, drunk or given away, or indirectly pays any adimiesion fees to or 
for the purpose of witnessing or attending any such place, anusenent, 
spectacle, performance or representation, is guilty of migdeameancr. 


Sec, 300. Nvery person who keeps open on Sunday any store, wrk-ghop, 
bar, saloon, banking house or other place of business, for the purpose 
of trancacting dusinese therein, is punishable by fine not legs than 
five or more than 50 dollars, 


Sec, 301. The provisions of the preceding section do not apply to 
persons who on Sunday keep open hotels, boarding houses, barber ghops, 
baths, markets, restaurants, taverns, livery-stables or retail drug 
stores, for the legitimate business of each, or such manufacturing 
establishments as are usually kept open and in continued operation, 106 


*y  Thongh the churches may have had important influence in the neu 
— 8 


regulations, the Rev, J. Marquis of Vestminster indicated in a commendatory 
letter to the newspaper that the clerks of the stores — perhaps on humani- 
tarian grounds -- had forced the ig8ue, Rover tholood Marquis saw the new 
laws as an explicit fulfillment of the Divine Will: 
The true import of the command is that one-geventh of our time is set 
apart as a period of sacred rest.. . The positive part,..is eubject to 
Him who is "Lord of the Sabbath“. 
„ . Nothing could do more to commend Anaheim as a place of residence, 
to those whose location amongst us would be desired, than to gecare an 
orderly observance of the Sabbath and a due respect for the voraship of 
the eanctuary. Let 1t no longer be said on the other side of the 
continent that Anaheim 1s remarkable for nathing but her digregard of 
the Sabbath ordinances of God's house. The better instincts of all her 
German citizens revolt at such representations of their nationality... 107 
The decade of colonization in the Santa Ana Valley (1870 « 1880) 
produced. one set tlenent (Ves tai ns ter): numerous churches (Presbyterian, Metho- 


dist, North, Methodist, South, Protestant Ppiscopal, Roman Catholic, Disciples 


1068-1 thern_ Californian, December 28, 1972; the Iditor in approval 
wrote; "No nan can enter upon the discharge of his duties. . . as he would have 
if the Sabbath had been properly observed.“ id, June 22, 1972, 


107 IA. July 6, 1873. 


of rist, Baptist and German Tutheran); and other groups had occasional 
meetings (Jewish, Buddhist)., The Camp Meeting, while yrogpering, had been 
abandoned, The prevailing social ethic of the religious groups was a con- 
bination of Puritan Sabbatariani en and Pietistie individual ien. Churches 
vere &t111 enall and etruggled for security. Clergy vere transient and with 


few exceptions did not identify themeelves with the culture. But laity did 


so identify. And, as a result, the Santa Ana Valley gave promise -- later 


fulfilled — of vigorous religious communities, 


Southern California 18721880 


6 
In the pos t- Civil Var period, especially the geventies which Mark 


Twain called "The Gilded Age“, the United States was experiencing both the 


Power and pain of cultural revolution. Turope's digenfranchized were contri- 
buting to the power of her greatening cities; railroads sprang across the 
country provoking infant industries to ecetatic growth; the "twin relics of 
dar bari end: slavery and polygamy had been or were being conquered; a viril 
labor movement was fighting for recognition and gave evidence of its power in 
the great strike of 1877; corruption painfully flourighed in Washington, in 
many a state capital including California, as well as in municipal govern- 
ments like that of the nefarious Tweed ring in New York ity .* 

The Vest, though geographically insulated from many of these ten- 


810ns, Wie increasingly effected by what transpired last of the Mississilppi. 


_ California's political life reeled from the turpitude of those in office 


and the even more reprehensible baseness from the powerful forces out of 


office which pulled the deci sive strings. 4 governor could be elected on 


# 


Hayes, Notes, 0D. git. P. 172. 


2charles 4. and Mary R. Beard, gn, g., cha. XVIII-AIT. 


an anti-Chinese plank, © and State leaderahip was 8 obviously incompetent 
that a new constitution was hammered out in 1879 * 

Social unrest was cronie; the land monopolies continued to exploit 
the anal rancher; the machinations of the powerful Southern Pacific Octopus® 
led to the killing of seven men at Muggel Slough; vituperative labor-capital 
hatred was fanned by the inflammatory Denis Kearney who advocated " a \1ttls 
judicious hanging of capitalists";* the national money panic of 1875 led to 
three bank failures in Los Angeles; the 1186 of two political organiems such 
as Wan s and the Peoples Independent Parties; the origins of neu 
economic movements such as that of the San Franciscan idealist, Henry George, 
whose Progress and Poyerty while not theological was based upon religious 
preguppositions;® with all this and human nature too did the missilonaries 


have to contend, Los Angeles and San Diego were the only tome" since the 


——_ — — — — 


Sven sone religious leaders vere bitterly anti-Chinese. Father 
James Bouchard, for example, called the Chinese: pagan, vicious, immoral 
people“. John Bernard McGloin, $.J., Eoquent Indian, (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1949), p. 178. See the entire Chapter XIV on the 
Chinese question. 


48% Canghey, gn. Aka, Pp. 442-444; Cleland, From Vildernoss to 
ira, Wa A, Ch. 19. 


S me forceful novel, describing the Mussel Slough tragedy and indi et- 
ing the railroad, Frank Norris, The tam, (New Tork: P. . Collier & Son, 1901). 


Janes Bryce in his „ 3 Vols, (New Tork: Mac- 
millan, 1910) includes a chapter on *"Kearneyiem in California®*, In the gane 


work he spoke of the new California constitution as a "horrible example* of 
western democracy at work, 


7Laynen active in the religious life: I. . Hellman and John 6. Dow- 
ney were involved, *. . 217 ff, 


f Sumhe greatest 8 influence on Protestant thinkers, as on most 
niddle-class Americans of his time, was Henry George, It could not be denied 
that George was profoundly religious.“ see May, am. Sib... pp. 154, 155; also 
see treatment of George in reference to the "Social Gogpel in Protestant 
Thought® in Hopkins, op, cit. pp. 60, 61. 
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preponderance of the population lived on the land, The ranchers, beyond all 


the above, were harrasged even further by: 
drought, wind, flood,..uncertain land titles, the pre-enpt ion of his 
water by large landholders, tregpassing cable, arbitrary freight rates, 
loneliness, malaria, lack of easily available markets, inexperience in 


farming methods, . . pests of many kinds, including grasshoppers, coyotes, 


gophers, 8aquirrels and the long-legged, long-eared jack-rabbits that 
bred in the valley by the tens of thougands,? | 


Yet despite these redoubtable antagonists of stable society and 
constructive churches, southern Californian religious institut ions made emall 
gains, There were positive cultural factors contributing to this Unping but 
real development, Immigration, though unstealy and gometimes in reverse, did, 
viewing the decade as a whole, go forward, In the four counties of the gouth- 
land the population from 1850 to 1870 grew from 6,000 to 46,000. During the 
gubgequent decade it more than doubled. 10 The California Immigrant Union 
aided this growth by maintaining offices in Copenhagen, Kaaburg, and Bremen, 

a travel agent in, Germany and a general agent in last ern cities, The citrus 
Industry received new impetus with the development of the Navel orange by 
Mr. and Mrs, L. C. Tibbetts of Mverside and by 1875 nearly 100,000 trees were 


bearing, mostly in the south. 12 Periodic oil booms encouraged pPlungers and 


15 even conservative investors. The arrival of the railroad through the oostly 


Tehachapi tunnels to Los Angeles in 1876 gave the gouthwest an expensive but 


real bridge to stern narkets, 13 Mining continued an important part of the 


Cleland, Tron Vildernass to ira. m. 1, p. 327. 
Tocanghey, op, U p- 462. 

pass, gp, cite, p. 311. 

Dc land, Tha:Gattle on a Thoucand Bills, an cit. P. 219. 


| 13 me his toric occasion was closed by a fitting prayer by A minister 
from San Treancisco,“ Nadeau, op, ,, p. 234. IS ; 


economy of the region, especially such sources of 8ilver as the great Cerro 
Gordo camp in Owens Valley whose huge wagons hauled by sixteen to twenty 
miles transported seventeen tons of bullion a day to San Fernando, 1“ 


The National Conaclence | 
To add to energizing changes in the national temper increasingly 


effecting southern California, there were likewise new developments in Aneri- 
can religion, Catholiciam, definitely feeling its M nor i ty status, looked 
with fresh eum md to the Iastern cities now filling with hundreds of 
thougands of devout chur chnen from the 014 Country, especially Ireland and 
South Germany, The bitter Protestant opposition between 1840 and 1860 was 
less8ening. 4 second national council had been held at the close of the war 
in 1866. Arehbi chop [1ater Cardinal) James Gibbons of Baltimore, American-born 
and American-educated ailed greatly in the Wimericanization® of the Church in 
the United states. 18 The ruthless pogram in ssi in 1871 directed against 
the Jewels now accentuated the steady movement of Jewish refugees to this 
country as well as to give vitality to the infant Zionist movement, The 
indugtrialization of American cities, the inability of maintaining the Jevwish 
communal 1ife of the European city developed a cleavage between thoge who 
tenaciously clung to traditional practices and those who launched the Reform 


Movement. 


147444, chs. 7 and 8. 

15cardinal Janes Gibbons, A Retrogpect of Tifty Tearg, (2 v., Balti- 
more, New York: John Murphy Co., 1916); George Shuster, 3 
in America, (New Tork: L. MacVeagh, The Dial Press, 1928). 
167ac0d Lestechinaky, Jeu ch Migrations, 1840-1946" in Finkel stein, 


ed., Qs Cites Vo IT, pp. 1212, 1213, In Russie, at mnid-century, there were 
500 pograms in 500 places. Ibid. 


178% Lebeson, gh. gl, pp. 39-341. 


It is not inaccurate to 296 nost of American religion at nid-een- 

tury as clinging to its essentially conservative heritage. It: 
++ «.Compriged a well-articulated body of doctrines and doctrinaires 
effectively insulated against the corrosive, forces of the new science 
and of social unrest by an other-worldly dual 1 m that resulted in a 

_ EET with the ealvation and perfection of the indivi- 

This ingulated religion showed eigns soon of theological and insti- 
tutional disnenbernent in both liberal Judailem and liberal Protestantiam. 
Among American Jews progressive leaders like Isaac M. Mise and Isaac Lesser 
frankly faced the tremendous anxiety of adapting the Jewish tradition to 
American culture; met determined opposition to the establisbnent of Hebrew 
Union College; vigorously defended and aided Horace Mann in the wile-spread 
development of the Anerican public school; and relentlessly worked for the 
inclusion of Jews in the chaplaincy of the United States armed forces: 

The profound identification with the Anerican spirit was reflected in 

the concentrated, almost wearying efforts, emotionally and linguiatically, 
on Americanization, Yor the Jews, the transfer was more than a change in 
geography, The entire WVestern European experience was to be exchanged 
for the spiritual climate of the Anglo-Saxon world, and the religious 
tradition of the Orient was to be merged with Occidental values. 

In Protestantism, the dominant though varied religious culture of 
the nation, the transition was no less fundamental. Not only were the insti- 


tut ions of religion to undergo major alterations, such as the development of 


Laymen's Movements, T. M. C. A., T. V. C. A., the rige of Christian Science and o ther 


new denominations, but even more radical: the basic theological presuppo si- 
tions of both Calviniets! Wdepravity of man" and Arninian's "individualietic 


pietien® were to be severely challenged, 0 


18yopkins, Qs Cite, pp. 14, 15. 
19\o8he Davis, op. e1t., Po 378, 
20g. Mchard MI ebuhr, The Kinedom of God in Anerica, an. 8 


Wright Buckham, . — An Anarios. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919), 


In 1847 Horace Buehnell had publiched Qhrietian Nurture,” Dar- 
win's Qrielin of the Snecies, which accentuated the conflict between science 


and religion appeared in 1859 and a widely-read answer was made by Henry 


Drummond. in his Natural Law and the Spiritual World, (1883). Laynen sought a 
much more active participation in the affairs of all churches, Colleges an 


Universities establighed by denominations, many of them rising in affluence, 
maltiplied,” Great pulpiteers in city churches like Henry Ward Beecher and 
Phillips Brooks stressing largely a modified Calvinism, were heard by hundreds 
and read by thousands. 22 But according to Professor Hopkins, "America's 
most unique contribution to the great on-going strean of Christianity vas the 
| gocial gogpel,'* This impetus to re-discover the prophetic insight of the 

| Hebrew prophets and of Jesus toward society a born out of many factors. 
Through the original stimlus of public lecturing and writing of Horace Bush- 
nell, Washington Gladden, R. H. Newton, BE. 4. Washburn, even the conservative 


churches brought public questions to the bar of the religious conscience, 24 


— . — — — —— 


Lin many respects this book was the most provocative theological 
volume published for a half-century, Bushnell came to California for his 
health and was offered the Presidency of California College in 1856 which he 
declined. Ferrier, Ninety Years of Iducation in California, (Berkeley: 
Sather Gate Book Shop, 1937), pp. 149, 181. 


22zy 1860 there were 180 colleges founded under denominational 
auspi ces. 14 of these were Catholic. D. G. Tewksbury, The Founding of Aneri- 
can Colleceg and. Universities Before the Civil War, (New Tork: Columbia Uni- 
versity, 192) 1 By 1890, 664 institutions, 63 Catholic, 403 Protestant. F. 
V. Padel ford, Qhriagtian Mncation, v. III, (n. p. 1 n. p., 1935-1936), p. 210 ff. 


23g) far as I know no critical study has yet been made of either. 
The best though highly flattering biographies are: Iyman Abbott, Henry Ward 
Beecher, (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1903); and A. V. 0. Allen, 
life and Letters of Phillis Brooks, 2 v., (New York: I. P. Dutton & Coe, 
1900). Yor a brief but perceptive critical view of both see May, "Two Giants", 
a Cite, pp. 64-73, C 


245he definitive study is by Hopkins, gh. Cit, Tor an allied treat- 
ment of the relation between the groving —— 8 3 88 
E cit, For a study by a non- American see . A. Visser too, 
a — (Haarlem, The Netherlands: 


IH. D. Tjeenk, Villink & Zoon, 1928). 


The denominational Journals, and in sone instances the veeklies 
founded and books published by many new social prophets, found their way to 
southern California, The fact that the new ideas were slow in effecting 
religious minds of the gouthwest was due to external factors of Whoomes and 
u pusts“ which continued to effect the stability or the area at least for two 
decades beyond our study. Only slowly did modest industry and a reflective 
outlook become dominant in a land that vas, in the geventies, etill a gemi- 


frontier, Internal problems of the religious communi ties themgelves were 


st111 overpowering, Such immediate criges as adequate food and shelter were 


determinitive with religious leaders.” It was to be nearly the end of the 
Century before churches would feel enough security to pass judgment upon 


society except in the stereotyped moulds of an earlier pietiem,*© 


Beelnning a Second Century 
It was altogether fitting that in 1869 Roman Catholic clergy and 


laity would gather at the San Diego Mission, despite its external disfigure- 
nent, to commemorate the Centennial of the Church in California, Tus the 
beginning of the second Century in the State coincided with portentious world- 
wide events among 211 those using the Latin Rite. 27 

Pius IX (1846-1878) had begun his reign at the time when the Italian 


states were threatening revolt. Finding his earnest attempts as a political 


— — — —U—U—U— 
r 
— — — 


— 


2Sgherlock Bristol was compelled to engage in farming to support hi- 
self although he had a hugh parish near San Buenaventura. See Bristol, The 


Pioneer Preacher, (Chicago and New Tork: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1887), last 
wo chapters. | | | 


26M s. Bixby questioned the reading of drinn s Fairy Tales on Sab- 


bath afternoon but gave in when her father, a ninister, sided with the children. 
Pixby-Smith, op, At, pp. 109-111. ; 


27 gonroy, op. tits, P. 26. 


reformer frustrated, he began from logical necessity to emphasize Ultramon- 
tani sm. In 1864 he iggued a Sy11abus of Errors condemning the uppiction of 
church and state, non-gectarian schools and all 11beral political tendencies, 
To Pius the inperatives of à centralized theological authority and a tighten- 
ing of the reins ecclegiastically were obvious. The first Ecumenical Council 
since Trent was sumoned and Bi shop Thaddeus Amat attended and took part in 
the momentous decisgion: on July 18, 1870 the Doctrine of Papal Infallibility 


was passed by a vote of 533 to 2, 50 di shop abstaining from voting. 28 


While in Europe, Bishop Amat recruited sone additional priests and 


made It possible for the first Sisters of the Immaculate Heart to come to the 


Dlocese. 29 In the gunner of 1871 the 51 chop vie ted all of the pari ches from 

Monterey to the Mexican border, but 1t was evident that he was seriously 111. 

In the following spring, April 24, 1872, his concern for international, Aneri- 
can and regional problems was revealed in his Pastoral Let ter: 


In these deplorable times of blaspheny against the Almighty; of perver- 
sion of all and every principle of natural and divine law; of contempt 
for all that is sacred, honest, heavenly born, and consequently, of 
universal corruption, which threatens the very foundation of Christian 
society, especial ly in Europe, directing its attacks, with diabolical 
fury against the Catholic Church and its August Head, the nailn gurport 
af _anciety and order, which imperatively demands respect for legitimate 
authority and gubJection to legitimate laws; the pas tors of the Church, 
whom the Lord comnissioned, for the preservation of society and for the 
healing of its wounds, by teaching all nations, and the obgervance of 
all his commands (Matt. 28; » 19, 20) could not keep e1lent; dut, 
listening rather to the command of God. 


The Church took the stand on Papal Infallibility he said, because of 


28 meodore Maynard, Tha Skoxy of Anerican Catholician (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1942), pp. 995-397, The reactions of sone of the American 
clergy are indicated, Also gee Williston Valker, 
urch. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1940), pp. 560, 561, 


® Conroy, gn. 411, P. 26 
SOnnecords of the Diocege of Los Angeles," 
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va want of faith! which had produced wide-gpread depravity. Monsters“ were 
abroad in the earth; Tcommniste" in France, "socialiagts" elsewhere. Eapeci- 
ally was he concerned with secret societ ies, which, hiding under the outward 
gulge of philanthropy, benevolence and charity he deemed basically worldly 
and 8 the Christian faith. Catholics were to refrain from Joining 
such associations, especially were the clergy warned against the contaml na- 
tion of such influence, 31 

Facing the hope for growth of his Diocese, and finding his health 
a grievous burden, the Bishop petitioned Rome for a coadjutor. In the fol- 
lowing year, therefore, the Very Rev. Francisco Mora was congecrated on 
August 3 in the church of Our Lady of the Angels. Bighop Amat hinself was 
consecrator, assisted by Archbishop Alemany and Bishop Eugene O'Connell of 
Grass Valley, The following year Anat spent sone months in Europe in search 
of lis elusive health but it was evident upon his return that much of the 
burdensome traveling would be placed upon his younger ooad qutor. S 

The new prelate was, like Amat, a native of Spain, who had come to 


the Pacific Coast with his mentor in 1854 and ordained by him two years later. 


After serving as pastor of the Plaza Church in Los Angeles, at the death of 


Father Raho, he had become the Bishop's administrative assistant for seven 
years as the Vicar-General of the Diocege, 38 
In the nidst of the digheartening financial vicissitudes of 1875, 


1t was particularly gratifying to all Catholics to get word of the final 


Slibsd, 


32gonroy, Os Cit., p. 263 also Thomas F, Mechan, "Thaddeus nat“ 
in The Catholic Rncyclopedia, gn. cit., v. I, pp. 380, 381. 


337v44. A brief sketch of Bishop'Mora's career is found in Conroy, 
M. A pp. 26, 27, 
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Settlement of the long, acrimonious dispute between the Church and the Mexi- 
can government over the Pious Fund, As early as 1697 this fund univereally 


contributed to by the devout had been appropriated by successive Spanish and 


Mexican governments to support not only nissLonary but nationalistic ambitions, 


The Fund, confiscated in 1842 by the Mexican dictator Santa Anna, had been the 
8ubJect of litigation by Archbighop Alemany ever eince. Mexico at the tine, 
through the sale of Misgsion properties, had realized over two million dollars. 
November 11, 1875 the judgment, finally arbitraded through the British anbas- 
8ador, awarded the Catholic Church $900,000, to be equally distributed between 
Lower and Upper California, ** 

In laconic Santa Barbara, with its Boys! College and its Theological 
School, the major interest of the visitor in this eglow-growing town was its 
historic Miss1lonz 


There are three padres and sone twenty or thirty of their brothers in 
charge, sone of whom teach a school. 


The building is of sandstone, finished smooth and whitewashed, . having 
walls of five feet thickness, with an impervious cement... . The floor 
and doors have recently been made new, but the walls and their decora- 

tions remain the eame, Passing along the front wing or corridor, 130 
feet in length, supported by a dozen heavy pillars and arches of strong 
magonry, the visitor is ghown up into the boys' study rooms,. .sizty 
beds together, clean and well ventilated, where the walls are three 
feet thick. . . . in front of this old mission structure is a large stone 
fountain filled with fresh spring water from the mountainsides two miles 
distant. The center of the fountain is capped by stone, eymbolic work- 
nanship and a nassive trough. . . all in a oigho of preservation, after 
alnost one century since its construction. 


Another visitor to Santa Barbara the game year was impressed with 
the large number of physically ill "from Boston and vicinity" who had come to 


settle there. He saw sonewhat different aspects of the venerable Mission: 


2 


* 
— 


—_— 
— — ———_— 


rev, V. 0. Aan, d me Pious Fund" in H. S. of 8. C., Quarterly, v. IV. 
(1897), pp. 228-233, 


yy A. A. B., Tho Santa Zarbara Veokly Frags, September R 1875. 


The dhapel \Misgion church) is sonewhat dilapidated by the ravages of 
tine; 88 14 has several 014 paintings, one which represents purgatory, 
ano ther hell, and others the crucifixion.... 

„In the rear. . . 10 a garden with a fountain in the center, where the 

» brothers pass their leigure hours, cultivating flowers... . The chapel 

and schoolroons are at all times open for visitors. At the entrance 
of the garden...is a notice...No adnitiance for ladieg to the carden. 
At the north of the church is a cemetery where rest the remains of 
priests and patrons of the institution. Adnigsion..is from a door in 


the chapel, over which, set in nasonry, are three human ekulls, under 
which are erossed thigh bones, 37 


*Naguent Indian" and e Cathedral. 
One of the nost colorful Jesuit in California A the latter 

part of the nineteenth century was an Indian of a per so nal ity 
and authentic oratorical powers. 38 The Rev. James Bouchard, 8. J. used his 
polemic gifts on political, social and theological questions with great 
regourcefulness, and was in constant demand by his euperiors and by the parish 
priests for important occasions. One of his insistent concerns was temperance, 
and in the seventies he founded the Catholic Total Abestinence Union, Late in 
1875 he made his first visit to Los Angeles, established a branch of the Union 
with forty persons taking the pledge, One of the new Los Angeles papers con- 
mented; 

Father Bouchard is gaining unfading laurels as a pulpit orator among our 


Catholic population, and has Protestant hearers readily acknowledge his 
marked ability, 


38 December 4. 1886 at the centennial of the Mission establighment, 
citizens of Santa Barbara raised "a large amount for the celebration, Funds 
not used for that were applied toward repairs.* Southworth, on, At, p. 167. 


Vugos ton v1 61 tor“ in The Sanka Barbara Veekly Ex aaa. July 17, 1875, 
Father Romo, Superior of the Mienion 1872-1884, had surveying {instruments and 
a eg which were gifts from the Inmporer Maximilian. Southworth, gn, 


Sit, Pe 48. 
887% lo in, . SN 


los Anzelos Exprogs, Docender 3, 1875, 


But this distinguished pulpiteer was to return to the City of the 
Angels within five months for a day of mach crenter convequence; a day for 
which the devout of the Diocese in general and the aickly Bizhop Amat in 
particular had waited for long years. The Church of Our Lady of the Angels, 
established first in 1822 had been repaired, rebuilt and enlarged on numerous 
occasions. When Bi chop Anat had "—_ the Diocogan headquarters south almost 
two decades before he had once more enlarged and redecorated the venerable 


chapel that 1t might be the Pro-cathedral, After the disastrous floods of 1 


1861, once again significant repairs were necessary. But for years this be- 
Loved ganctuary had been wholly inadequate for the growing congregation of 
communi cants, The population of Los Angeles, despite some logs in 1875, now 
numbered about 9,000 people and probably one-fourth of these were Catholics, © 
This tidy sanc tuary was the only place of Catholic vorship within the city 
limits. Tight years earlier the Bighop had planned the construction of a 
Cathedral, 1 but the community of faithful was not wealthy, and construction 
was el delayed. 
Louis Mesner, however, vas comissioned by the Bishop to proceed 

with building plans. The year 1876 vas not a propitious tine financially in 
the southland, as it was 1 for the nation, yet the persistence of the No- 
cese transcended these impressive financial barriers, Two Sundays after 
EFaster, April 30, 1876, St. Viblana's Cathedral, coating $80,000 was conse- 
crated at a colorful Mass and Dedication, Archbighop Alemany coming from San 


Francisco to be the oonseerator. : p 


Conroy, gps Sites P. 28. 


UH, Cathedral was planned in 1872, the nave to be 80 x 160 feet. 
Southern Californian, November 30, 1872. 


Soonroy, on. cit. P. 26. 


The preacher for this exalted occasion was the exuberant Father 
Bouchard, and it is one of the regretable illustrations of a lack of histori- 
cal sense on the part of early Californians that his complete sernon was not 
preserved. All that eurvives is one cryptic comment declaring that an: 
eloquent divine gave a graphic degcription of the ceremonies of congerva- 
tlon and illustrated in a lucid manner all the eymbols and mysteries of 
the magnificent spectacle. He spoke of the building of the Temple of 
Solomon and compared the work of erecting a modern Tabernacle of God; he 
made a fervent appeal on behalf of religion and religious works and ad- 


Jured his hearers to turn from the einful ways of the 2 and conse- 
crate their souls to God.“ 


It is probable that the newspaper 's reference to the "ceremonies of 
conservation“ directly related to the relics of the principal patroness of the 
Diocege, As early as 1854 when Bishop Amat was consecrated to his high office, 
he had wi tnessed in Rome the activity of exploring Roman Catacombs. The tomb 
of St. Vibiana, Virgin and Martyr, had deen discovered, and Amat obtained the 
relics from Pope Pius IX by promising to gome day build a cathedral in her 
honor as the patroness of the Diocese, * As early as 1869, when the Bi chop 
aw the blatant lechery under the shadows of the great San Bernardino range, 
he had determined to build a house of God for those who hunger ed after righte- 
ousness. By the altar he would place these relics of the/Satroness. It had 


been a tormentingly long wait. Recognizing the business degpondency of Los 


Angeles at that time, and the aisenchantment of nearly every type of commercial 


enterprise, Dr. Conroy's tribute geems singular ly apt: 


In no other American diocese was a project 80 ambitious ever carried to 
early fulfillment by donations of a Catholic population so emall in 
numbers. It met be remembered, in this instance, that the cathedral 
was finighed and free from all financial incumbrance before any money 


*5os Angeles Lxpregs, May 1, 1876. 
Hconroy, on. cites P. 28. 


had been received by the diocese from the Nous Fund award of 1878. 


V 


The new cathedral was frequented by the Ingligh speaking Catholics of Los 
Angeles, while Our Lady of the Angels was attended largely by the Spani ch 
population, 4 

St. Vincent's College, es tabliched for sone theological instruction 
as an academy in 1865, moved, two years later, to its om commodious structure, 
vas in 1869 chartered by the State to give degrees at the College level, and 


its student body was showing equally promieing growth, Archduke Ludwig Sal- 


vador, a viel tor to Los Angeles in 1876 set down his impreesions of the Insti- 


tution! 


The Catholic College, St. Vincent's is situated in the vest end of 
town in a pleasant garden. It ie a large ugly building, with 7 windows 
and a.gable in front surnounted by a cross and ball, Through the 
building runs a central corridor, On the second floor are the dormi- 
tories. The college al so contains a library and a emall chapel, From 
a small terrace an excellent view may be had over the city of Los 
Angeles. Out in the garden is a vine-covered pergola where the boys 
gather. In front of the house standes a emall fountain, This insti- 
tution has three clasees with the enrollment last year of 70 students. 
Of course the majority are Catholic 47 


"arbor in the Sant 
One hundred miles to the south Father Antonio Ubach, accepting the 
inevitable when fire had demolighed the modest pari sh church in 014 Town, nov 
planned for the new edifice in "Rorton's 444i tion! 48 st. Joseph's pari ch was 
born in Rosario Hall, In 1864 the new Catholic cemetary was opened on a hill 
kast of the town. The following year & od wooden house of worship was dedi- 


cated January I, with the newly consecrated Bi shop Coad qu tor, Mora, of fei- 


K —.. 


4 ngel hard t, m. ita, p. 315. 


7 moted in North, gn. cits, p. 117. 


48D Seribed in ch. IV. 


ting at the rites, ? 


_ Father VUbach's geographic parish vas one requiring prodigious faith 


and persigtence, Twice the eize of Massachusetts, even then 1t could not 


oo OR. 


confine the cleric. President Ulysses 8. Grant asked him to perform several 
arduous and even dangerous negotiations with tribes of Indians, He es tabli ched 
the first school for Indians in the area. He sought relentlessly to secure 
public funds for the restoration of the historie old Mission Buildings, 
Shunning publicity, he often Journeyed alone, enduring long treks across the 
Laguna Range, and through the desert. 4 hundred miles on horgeback, or in a 
common wagon, was no unusual stint. Stirred by meanness or deceit his soul 
recolled at the exploitation of the Indian by a white" population which had 
a rare immunity from any ethical and little religious. concern for his velfare. 
Missions of mercy took him below the border into Mexico, requiring weeks of 
travel, But in going far and often he did not abdicate a eoncern for his par- 
ish or fellowcitizens in San Diego. A hardy man, himeelf, he sought to make 
San Diego a less intemperate commnity, acting with hinself, he did not 
withhold scorn from the indolent or the undigciplined., With the exception of 


the years 1878-80 when he returned to ls native Spain for a visit, San Diego 


Sy the, W. Cites pp. 175, 176. 
50.883 Henry Chapman Ford: "But little 1s left of the former build- 
ings, except a portion of the church, and the adjacent dormitories. The chapel 
is used as a stable; several colonies of wild bees have taken possession of the 
cavities over the lintels of the doors; and family of oule startle the visitor 
with their gcreams as intruders on their 8olitude, At one time the Mesion was 
used as a barracks, and the irreverent soldiers did mch to has ten its ruin, 
They al so cut down and used for fuel a portion of the fine orchard, There 8till 
remain, however, many old olive, pear and fig trees, and a few of the date 
palns planted by the Fathers. From these were taken the cuttings with which 
originated moet of the olive orchards of California,* Ingelhardt, San Mesa 
Mien. m. Cit. pp. 30S, 306. 


and its extensive environs for forty miles had no other Catholic spiritual 
advi sor. Yet almost the whole of his Ministry, even in a gporadically grow- . 
ing city, was carried on in the most frugal personal surroundings, and without 
adequate place for worship. 51 | 

At nearby San Luis Rey, which Father Ubach served as often as pos- 
s1ble, occasional ly clergy assisted him in holding Mass, hearing confegsions 
and in Confirmation clasz8es, October 13, 1871 the Rev. Joseph A. Mut buried 
the nefarious Jose Antonie Pico, a brother of Pio Pico, a former governor in 
the Mexican period of California history. The deceased had maintained a liquor 
store in the sixties, and delighted in unconscionable robbery of the Indians. 
Father Mut, familiar with this unsavory record, refused Pico in his dying 
moments the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, Later in the decade, November 1, 
1878, Biehop Mora confirmed fifteen at the old Miszion,”* 


Religion and. the Indians 
No form of institutional religion: Catholic, Protestant or Jewish 


eatablighed gpecifically any mission or appointed any social agency explicitly 


for the aid of the Indians, They were the forgotten population religiously 


— 


51751 U material taken from the Memorial Address given in St, Joseph“ t 
Church, April 3, 1907 by the Rt. Rev, Thomas J. Conaty, D. D., Bighop of the 
Mocese. Hndness of Very Rev, Msgr. William I. North, Supplementary material 
in The Tidings, (Los angeles), March 29 and fpril 12, 1907. 1,500 people crow- 
ded the Church for the obsequies while nearly 3,000 stood outside. City and 
County officials joined in tribute. 4 very large representation of the clergy 
attended, It was not until 1894 that St, Joseph's which became the Cathedral 
church of the San Diego Diocege was constructed. Sugrthe, gp, cit., p. 567. 


Singe lhardt, San. Juan Canigtrano Hasian, n. , p. 206. In 
1892 the Tranciscans partial ly restored San Iuis Rey. But many of the beant- 
ful tiles and timbers had been looted by vandals. Ingelhardt, San Inis 


Mieslon, . Sits, pp. 240-242, 
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in the 8ou thland. S5 On numerous occasions we have seen an itinerant Franci s- 
can, Vather Sanchez, ant pretend priests like Father Ubach at San Diego, * and 
Father Raho at Los Angeles with deep compass ion for the Indians, Existing in 
poverty, largely inarticulate, degrad ed in nearly every contact vith their 
white eguperiors since the denise of the Missions, having virtually no political 
or social status, it is difficult to male any adequate observation of their 


attitudes toward religion. Of the tribes living near Santa Paula in 1875, 
however, Dr. Cleland writes: 


The Chumash Indians buried their dead facing the east. Following the 
death of a tribal chief, a full year was alloved to intervene before 
the celebration of the funeral rites. Reprezentatives came from nearby 
villages to join the prescribed five days of feasting, singing and 
dancing, At the cloge of the rites the clothing of the dead chief? 

was made into a bundle and dropped into a fire pit. While the clothing 
burned, the mourners howled and danced around the fire,. and threw into 
the flames offerings of food, shel le and other trinkets, At the comp- 
letion of the rites the fire hole was filled level with the ground and 
the guests returned to their several villages, 55 


The United States Indian Agent in 1881 def ended the religious natur- 
ity of the Indians living near San Inis Rey! 


The Mission Indians are as mch civilized as the population by which 
they are surrounded; and if they are not up to the full standard, it 
is because of their surroundings. 


Vo active nissionary labor is at present conducted among them, The 
greater portion of them, however, especially the older people, have had, 
in years past, the benefit of Christian instruction by the Catholic 
fathers, who conducted the famous missions whose ruins are yet objects 
of veneration and curiosity. They have orthodox views as to morals, 
God and the future life, and it is not unusual to see sacred pictures, 


53Tn 1870 the Methodiets were given a major regponsibility for Indian 
gupervision in northern Cali fornia and that Church improved the limited govern- 
mental aid which had been previously provided: Canghey, gn its, p. 389. 


84 1901, Ubach wrote an article in the Iog Angeles Herald def end- 


ing land rights of Indians. Engelhardt, San Inic Rey Mieglon, n. . 


8 The Bags Called Sexpe. an. Site, p. 109. 
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the crucifix, and the rosary. The priest egtill males his annual rounds 
and baptizes the children; but aside from this no missilonary work 1s 


carried on, their nomadic habits and settlenents over an extended moun- 
tain and desert country rendering little else practicable, 56 


1 
Ihe. Shadows of Death 
The appalling drought in the winter of 1876-77 laid waste the land, 
ruined the hoop Industry, bankrupt sone large land-owners, digscouraged pros- 
pective Linmigrants, and deepened the cronic insecurity of a population which 
had struggled against insuperable odds to build a new n00iety. In its wake 
came a financial depression of such magnitude that 1ittle growth took place 


until well into the nev decade, 


But Bighop Amat's gallant pioneer career had been completed, In 


declining health for five years, he failed rapidly in the epring of 1878,57 


although he was able to do nt in a carriage for a drive on pleasant af ter- 
noons. An hour after he vas stricken with his fatal warning, he regained 
full conscicusness and received the last Sacraments. Death came to him early 
in the morning of May 12, 1678, At the Divine Office and Requiem Mass, where 
Bishop Mora pontificated and archbishop Alemany preached, the Bighop's re- 


mains were interred in a crypt beneath the sanctuary of the Cathedral he had 


581 gent 8. 8. Larson in the 
to Congregs, (Vaahington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1881), pp. 13, 14. 
For a realistic picture of the neglect and even hostility toward the Indian at 
that tine gee Ibid, pp. 166-171. Yor the first schools founded for the Indians 


nee Sigter Mary Lucida Savage, r 
(st. Louis 4 London: B. Herder Book Co., 1923), p. 263 ff.; North, on. Sik. 


nunerous references. 


57 1n that year Leo XIII, (1878-1903) was elevated to the throne at 
Rome, 4 scholarly stat esnan he declared Aquinas the standard of Roman instruc- 
tion: urged study of the scriptures; opened the treagures of the Vatican to 
scholars; ought to strengthen the Church in the U.S, Maynard, gn, Cite, P. 
489 ff.; Walker, on, cit., pp. 562, 563, In 1884 the Third Plenary Council 
in the U.S, was held, The movement toward a Catholic University in the Dis- 
triet of Columbia was advanced, Maynard, gp, A, p. 483. 


Y 


lived to see erected and congecrated: St, Vibiana's. Bishop Mora, who as 
coadjutor had the right of guccession, now as suned in name what he had 


carried for several years in fact, and becane titular head of the vast Mocese 
of Monterey and Los Angeles. 58 


Spiritual Comicationg 

The diamemberment of Judaiem in Germany, Rumania and Me sia had by 
1870 influenced American Jewry in two ways: by the increasing 8ize and pres 
tige of emall groups in las tern congregations; and second by the wegtward 
trend of Jewigh influence, By 1870 for the first time, there vere gynagogues 
in Maine, North Carolina, est Virginia, Tennessee, Michigan, Arkansas, Tova, 
Lansas, Texas and Colorado. Digcrimninatory legislation had to be 22000 in 
states like Maine and New York, President U. 8. Grant appointed a distinguighed 
Jew, Benjamin Franklin Pelxotto, grand master of Binail Birith, consul to Rumania 
in 1869, Practical questions such as mixed choirs, the place of women, the use 
of the organ in worship, and "the pressure of livelihood" regarding the Sabbath 
were contensious Issues. Beneath these very real externals there were the 
dasic theological and spiritual cleavages of the Hietorilcal vs. the Reforn 
wings of Anerican Judal en. 59 


In 1870 but two of the 189 Jeuich congregations of America 5) vere 


—— — — ä — 


Conroy, gn. la, p. 26. Ingelhardt, San Gabriel. Mignion, an. cit, 
Pe 315, Maynard, gn t, p. 630. At the end of the decade there were 31 
priests in the Diocsge, In addition to the Franciscan commnity at Santa Bar- 
bara and the Vincentian commnity at Los Angeles there were nine additional 
permanent parishes. In the population of 100,000 in the southern counties, if 
Gonroy's estinate of the relation of Catholics to non-Catholics in Los Angeles 
holds true in the other areas, there were approximately 25,000 Catholics below 


the Tehachapi, 80e Caughey, gn. Cit, p. 462; Conroy, gp. AK, P. 26. 


59kn excellent sunnary of these and other important problems of Amer- 
ican Judaiem in this period may be found in Lebegon, ops A PP» 331-340; 
and Davis, OP. et., pp. 365-389, See 


50% decade before (1860) there had been but 77 eynagogues in the 


nation. 
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in the extreme American southwests Los Angeles and San Diego. Congregation 
Binai Birith in the former place continued its strictly orthodox services 
under Rabbi Helmen, The congregation during the late sixties and early 
geventies nunbered between thirty and forty members (about a dozen families] 
mostly originating in Germany and France, Its dietinguighed nale Leadership 
exerted an influence among the citizenry far out of proportion to their 
nuneri cal strength. 801 Kaligher, Maurice Kremer, Solomon Lazard and the 


Newnarks were leaders both in and out of the eynagogue. 81 


Early in the new decade the longing for a houge of prayer took 


definite form, A emall structure, 40 x 70 feet with a school room in the 
basement, was dedicated, The ganctuary seated 365, It was entered by a steep 
stairway leading to a platform. The newspaper described the building as Wpure 
Go thic® and reminded its readers it was dear thquake proof“ and cost $11,000, 
Both Christians and Jews shared in the original public service. 2 

The national presswres on all gemitic peoples began to effect the 
Uttle Jewich commnity in II Pueblo, In a predoninantly non-Yevi ch culture 
public obgervances such as manksgiving Proclamations, celebrations, and public 
school baccalaureates were Christian in flavor, Christian proselytien was 
ubi qui tous. Only with reticence did the State Legislature allow Jewish bugsi- 
nes smen who kept the Sabbath holy, to open their establichments on sunday. ** 


But pressures of Higtorical and Reform wings to liberalize the service, to 


— 


s Magnin, W. Aen. 197-202, 


52 cuthern._ Gall fornlan, Anaheim, June 22, 1872 tells of these plans. 
In 1894 this eynagogue was sold and a new edifice erected, Marco R. Nonark, 


Ma Cite, P. 45. 


531874 "Next door to us lived a Jewish family whose girls sat on 
the front porch and amazed me by crocheting on Sunday, I had not know that 
any Jeus existed outside the Bible... Bixby-gnith, op, , p. 134. 


aboligh or minimize Kaghrut ideas toward foods, the use of Ingli eh prayers 
and renoval of hats 1n worehip, 54 vere placed upon Rabbi Ielnan, etoutly 
orthodox, and he resisted throughout the geventies, but ultimately 16686 
orthodox worghip was adopted and his resignation appeared desirable. 55 

The most dis t ingui shed member of the Congregation, Harris Newmark 
did not restrict hinself to the market-place. He served frequently as Presi- 
dent of the Congregation, He was an ardent Mason, He purchased wide real 
estate holdings, and in the eighties he helped to develop two new commmnities. 
When the Southern Pacific Railroad, having entered Los Angeles in 1876 
charged merchants, including hinself, what Angelenos deemed exorbitant freight 
rates, he joined forces with ex-Governor John G. Downey, to visit Collis P. 
Huntington, in an attempt to reduce the charges. 56 He helped to organize the 
first Los Angeles Public Iibrary (1872), and the original Board of Trade, 
(1873). In New York City for several years in the late geventies, he returned 
before the beginning of the decade and spent the remainder of his singularly 


constructive life there. 87 


In contrast to Puritan ideas of social conduct held to by nany 


Protestants, Newmark commented; 


. I have kept my mind healthfully employed, while I have never long 
deprived self of rest. I have al so always used tobacco and liquor in 
moderation; and in this connection I can tegtify that, although wine 


Davis, opacit. 


655 1884 Reform influence becane stronger and Idelnan resigned, In 
1386 the Rev. I. I. Schreiber became spiritual leader and introduced Reform“ 
vorship. J. P. Warner, An Illuatraicd Hetory of log Angeles County, (chie- 
ago: Lewis Lewin & Co., 1889), pp. 304, 305. In 1888 the wearing of lats 
was abol ished. Magnin, on cit. 


86 narris Newnark, gn, gl, p. 502. 


S7 enark helped organize the first Chamber of Commerce (1889), 
He died in 1916. See tributes to him in Appendix 4 of Harris levnark, WM.. 
et., p. 663 n there dy his sons. 


* 


and beer were at the free disposal of my children they have grown up 
to use it either nost temperately or not at all. This fact I ascribe 
to liberal views on such gubJects; for 1t has alvays been my belief 

that to prohibit is to invite, whereas to furni sh a good example and 


at the game tine to warn, ig/to ingure rational restriction and 1imi- 
tation, 68 | 


Anti-semitiam, at least covertly, may have been present, but Neu- 
mark's personal qualities enabled him to rise above it. It is true that he 
was defeated in his race for Supervisor of the County, that he waged no ag- 
Sressive campaign and there is no evidence ads wens es played any part in 
the election. Jewish firms continued to thrive, not only H. Newmark & Co., 
but also the Farmers and Merchants Bank, Hellman, Haas and Co., and its guc- 
cesg0r Haas, Baruch 4 Co, When the news of the shocking Chicago fire of 1871 
reached the gouthwest the Hebrew Benevolence Society raiged $250 for relief 
in addition to $100 from the Jewish women, The latter group acted in Los 
Angeles in cares of illness, there being no other nurses available, The 


women also prepared the dead of their religious community for interrment and 


kept proper vigil until time of burial, 59 


4 German social and "gymastic club called the Turnnerein" appears 
to have been largely Jewish. Among its members were Dr. Joseph Kurtz, III 
Harris, Id. Preuss, Lorenzo Leck, Philip and Henry Stoll, Jack fahr ts, Fred 
Morach, C. C. Iips and Isaac Cohen. When the Centennial of the Republic was 
observed in the community, after the patriotic gongs and speeches, the meeting 


was concluded with prayer by Rabbi Kelnan, 0 


88114. p. 649. 


89 4. p. 403, pp. 409, 425, TI. . Hellman "the ranking financial 
wizard of los Angeles“ saved the Farmers and Merchants Bank and forced his 
inept Catholic partner, John . Downey, from his high of fice, Nadean, on, 
A, pp. 211-214, 


7014. pp. 409, 410, 801. 
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Harris Newnark sent his gon Maurice to France for further study and 
there he came under the friendly coungel and aid of Zodox Kahn, Grand Rabbi 
of Paris, later Grand Rabbi of France, and brother-inwlaw of tngene Meyer of 
Los Angeles, When the father was in New York on business, he vorshipped in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn and heard the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher on the sub- 
Ject "Serve Thy Master, With a 111.“ On his return he stopped in Salt Lake 
0ity and called on his old acquaintance" Brigham Young, In the emallporx 
epidemic in the latter part of 1870s, his nephew, M. H. Newnark was made 
President of the Inergency Committee, 1 

This epidemic took its severe toll of many families below the 
Tehachapi 3 0 

The year 1879 was tragic in my family, On the 20th of Jamary, our 
Bon Philip, only nine years of age, died of diphtheria; and a trifle 
more than three weeks later, on February 11th, Leo, a baby of three 
years, succunbed to the game treacherous disease. Barely had the 
grave closed on the second, when a daughter became seriously 111, and 
after her recovery, in a fit of awful consternation we fled the 
Plague-infested house and the city, taking with us to San Trancieco, 


Idward, a gon of five years. But alas har had we returned to 
town, when he al so died, on March 17th, 1879.7 


Jeutzal in Nothing 

When the Rev, John . Douglas in hB first editorial in The Paciiic 
twenty years before wrote that the American Home Missionary Society would be 
meutral in nothing! 3 he expressed the unconpronising nature of an older 
Calvini sm. But that theology had been modified in one respect, and made more 
militant in another, The enphasis on the awareness of one's depravi ty given 
prominence in the Second Awakening had been challenged by Qhrigtlan Ir. 
Bughnell!s belief in the natural growth of Christian character 41d more than 


17544, PP. 450, 497, 498, 508. 
721d, py 515. 
has gedtia. ea. 6d) ann 3, 200 


any other one factor to challenge the individualiem of this rigid Puri tan- 
1em, 4 Yet on the other hand Congregationaliem in the geventies was more 
activist than ever before, The Plan of Union with the Presbyterians had 

_ actually turned cores of ointly-fountel congregations to the Presbyterians 
for in few instances did churches, given the choice, select the freer theo- 
logical fellowship of Congregationallism. This forced the latter to a nili- 


tant plan of advance. 5 


N Following the Civil Var and the withdrawal of New School pre aby- 
terians in 1861. the receipts for the Anerican Home Mis si onary Society, though 
for a time curtailed, n00n rose to unprecedented levels. In the first year 

of the Society's existence (1826) the receipts had amounted to $18,140.76. 

In 1874-75, after forty-eight years of work the receipts were $290,120, 34. 

me to tal amount of gifts received during this ity half a century, even 

when curtailed and limited by the withdrawal of three of the original par t101- 
pants, amounted to the incredible figure of 57, 002, 148.72. © The first five 
churches planted by the Society in southern California: San Bernardino (1867), 
Ios Angeles and Santa Barbara (1868), San Buenavan tura (1869) and vos tui ns ter 
(1878) received $22,200 from the Society before they were able to support 
thenselves. The Rev. James H. Narren carried the uncoveted tital and res- 
ponsibility of Agent for the Society for twenty-geven years, first for northern 
California, then for all of the State and then for Nevada, Utah and later 
Arizona, without relinqui ching his earlier territories, He was highly regarded 


by the discerning and was faithful in his excessive tasks. 8 But no man could 


— — 


74\rtmr cushnan Medi ffert, The Bige of Modern Religions Ideas, (Nev 
York; The Macmillan Co., 1915), p. 277. 


78. V. Sveet, The Story of Relicion in Anerica, oÞ. gt, pp. 329, 340. 
70 congrocational. Quarterly, Spring, 1875 p. 17. 


77y,utes of the Genera). kazociation, (1895), p. 35. 


78 Harl ey H. 6111, now Our Conference Cane Hout“, [San Trancisco, 1949] # 
Ms. Bancroft Library, Berkeley, California. | 
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have gupervised adequately so gigantic an area, sensing the opportunities for 


new parishes, being a shepherd to isolated pas tors, and assisting toddling 
and uns table churches, When Igaac Atherton wrote Warren in 1873 from River- 
side a 8ix-page manuscript stressing the imperative ne ed for the Society to 
have a separate Agent for southern California he was in no way deprecating 


the latter's diligence, But he was a dedicated realist who undoubtedly spoke 
for his three co-pastors in the southland. 7? 


Yet from the gtandpoint of the over-worked Agent and the Bos ton 


office, the work which had absorbed mach labor and yielded such pecunious 


A 


fruit in that section of the state, hardly warranted any increase of money in 
its behalf, The development of the four churches had been very disillugion- 

ing, The year before Atherton made this urgent suggestion, for example, the 

report in the Conerecational. Quarterly, six years in one instance after a 


church had been founded, vas not hear tening: 


th 


San Bernardino L5 17 menders 


Los Angeles 38 members 
Santa Barbara 30 members 
San Buenaventura 25 nenbers% 


In the San Bernardino Valley there came to be three churches in the 
seventi es. ISaac Atherton, after re- establishing the Los Angeles congregation 


following its unhappy origin, now endeavored to attract all Protestant peoples 


to the Congregational Church in Ri ver side: 


The Presbyterians in our nidst do not help, but ve believe are giving 
aid and countenance to the building of a church of their order seven 


79\therton to Warren, December 30, 1873, A. E. M. 8. Letters, (C. P. 8.) 


S0 rsa anal. Quarterly, (Spring, 1873). 


niles from here. This takes from us mach that we have expected, 81 
His successor, the Rev. I. J. Vales, found that Methodist and Bap- 

tists had also withdiram and there were but 14 members with 45 in the Sunday 
School. The Epiescopalilans now withirew and the new pas tor wrote to the Board 
that "Our Sunday School has suffered by the divisions of the avnominations® ,©2 
A settlenent of New England people gathered at this time also in what was 
then Ingonia, now part of Redlands, Beginning in 1876 groups net in homes: 

They were always well attended, people going from three to six niles, 

no matter what the weather, Mr. Tord never failed to be present. 


There were several conversions as the frutt of these little Prayer 
meetings, | 


Meanmmhile at San Bernardino after eight ineffectual years under 
nediocre leadership there came in 1875 one of the no st responsible Congrega- 
tional leaders in the State, the Rev. James T. Ford. 4 graduate of Williams 
College and Andover Seminery, he found a group of twenty people vorshipping 
in a hall used for traveling theatricals, The owners, knowing the state of 
decrepi tude of the building and fearing it might digintegrate under strese 


placed a large sign above the stage: Please applaud with the hands only“. 


81 Atherton to Badger, December 1, 1876, 4. H. M. 8. Let ters, (0.7.8.). 
R. 6. Bntchins, ninister of the church in Los Angeles made this report of a 
visit to Riverside in 1880: At Mverside the prevailing type was Yankee, 
Vowhere in California have I seen a congregation so like those which gather 
under the hill in old Berkshire in Massachusetts; and the hospi tali ties with 
which we were welcomed were not unlike thoge which were extended to Andover 
students twenty-five years ago, when they went north with their little gat- 
chels and big sernons, as a Weupply* for a Sunday in one of the outlying 
 tomns." The Pacific, September 15, 1880. 


S ales to Badger, July 20 and November 27, 1876; also Warren to 
Badger, December 22, 1876, A. I. K. 8. Letters, (0. 2. 8.). 


— 


— Pioneering Nava in San Bernardino Valley, n. , P. 59. 
4 Church was founded in 1880 which later merged with the Redlands congrega- _ 
tion, Haskell, on, cite, P. 84. 


i 


But with the gift of a lot by Mr, and Wire, Crafts, 80 long a bulvark in all 
religious effort in the commnity, a building was dedicated in 1877, and by 
the end of the decade the membership had quadrupled 94 

The strongest pari ch was at Santa Barbara where the able Hough 
enlisted the support of a rapidly-increasing congregation, which by the end 
of the decade was 145 days, phenomenal for the period and the area. 85 Un- 


happlly under less able leadership the spirit and nembership of the church 


decl ined. 88 yearby the kindly ni ss 10nary, the Rev. Sher lock Bristol, labored 


for twelve years with Sen DBuenavantura. But the external resul ts were not 
encouraging. 
In Los Angeles, though population was increasing more rapidly than 
elsewhere, the little church had a very slow increase. Atherton vas succeeded 
by the Rev, J. f. Wills, who after a two year period gave way to the Rev, D. T. 


Packard, whose si year ministry was productive. The membership more than 


rs. James T. Jord, WReminiscences of Home Missionary life", The 
Facific, January 30, 1895; Aso see Crafts, gp, cit., P. 88. Ford to Badger, 
November 1, 1876 and March 16, 1877, 4. RK. M. 8. Letters, (C. 7. 8.) reports growth 
of nenber chip to 51 and a year later to 521 In 1883 Ford was appointed the 
first full-time Superintendent for southern California with his galary paid 
by the Board. Haskell, gp, At, p. 65. 


885 mough not a Methodist, Hough was one of those consul ted in 1879 
by Judge R. M. Mdney about "the establishment of the University of Southern 
California. Rockwell D. Hunt, The Hirst Half-Century, (los Angeles: Univer- 
81ty of Southern California, 1930), p. 3. Hough addressed the District A880 


iation in 1873 on "The Demands of the Age Upon the porn Haskell, ons 811. 
Ps» 50. 


SS Hough! 8 pas torate of echt years is the longest of any Protestant 
in the entire area up to this time. But he was followed by brief periods of 
leadership under the Reverends F. 4. „„ G. 8. Vail, Mr. Burdick and 
Edward Bacon, Tomlinson, gp, cit. 


87n,..1 went up and down. the Santa Clara Valley preaching the Gompel, 
from San Buenaventura to Santa Paula, a circuit twenty miles long and four 
miles wide." Sherlock Bristol, op. cit, The last two chapters deal with 
gentimental vagueness about this parigh, 


doubled during his 8oJourn, and Packard was — respected in the comun- 


Buckles for the Armor 
In 1879 the Rev. Robert 6. Hutchins came for a three-year pastorate 
at a tine when Los Angeles was beginning to recover from its external prob- 


lems of railroad, drought and pestilence. His thoughtful ministry was handi- 
capped by Mrs. Hatchins! death: 


My Harriet was legs remarkable for any one characteristic than for a 
symetrical combination of the great fundamental and essential vir- 
tues . . . . She was industrious, faithful and s tudious .. . . She was trans- 
parent ly engenuous, but alnost absolutely never inprudent. She hal 
an intuitive insicht into the characters and no tives of others. 
She was faithful in reproof, but so tactful and ski llful that sbe never 
wounded or hum liated. . . . I have never known a wife more thoroughly 
identified with her husband, but in this identification she never, 
for one moment, merged her individuali ty. . . . I always felt that I was 
dealing with a personality... . She never awakened antagonisms, She 
was never Criticiged, She probably never had an enemy. 89 


The preaching of Hfutchins elicited such appreciation from the 


congregation of fewer than one hundred, that frequent requests were made for 


the publication of his sernons. A little volume was edited by his son, The 
Rev. Villiam J. Hatchins, called Buckles for the Armor, revealing a nan of 
profound piety, wide reading, and a wise concern for human need, His intel- 
Leo tual integrity, probably influenced by the New Theology of Bughnell and 
Munger, was evident: 


* 


Sr rows, ar ly Clericals in Los Angeles“, N Cite, p. 133. 


89½ 111 an J. Hutchins, compiler, Buckles for the Armor, Selections 
from the unwritten sernons of Robert d. HKatchins, Pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Los Angeles, Cal.", (Los Angeles, n. p., n. d.), pp. 43-46, 
This 1ittle volume is the only example of religious thoucht“ of which this 
writer knows. Dr. M111 an J. Hutchins, Preeident-Ineritus of Berea College 
kindly loaned me a copy, as well as degcribing his own sorry pilgrimage from 
ew Haven to Log Angeles at the tine of his mother's death, 


In the piercing light of the nineteenth century, I would not hold 
religious views that are not unintellible or indefensivie, If the 
doctrines I cherish can be disproved I will abandon then. It would 
wrench ne away from all my past life and associat 1ons. It would take 
me from the spiritual companionship of a miltitude of the best and 
noblest men on the face of the earth. It would cloud all my hopes of 
a future 1ife; but I would abandon them, for nothing shall ever male ne 
cling to a 11. 90 


Hs views on experiential religion ghow that in new intellectual 
loyal ties he had not loet but gained in finding the deep calling to the deept 


If prayer is not a power in the universe of God, then the universal 
Instinct of mankind is a delusion and a enare; and the voice of ow 
environment, now bidding us to give thanks, now to adore, now to seek 
divine help, is a false and delusive voice. If prayer is not a pover, 
then God is not a true Father, If prayer is not a power, then the 
Scriptures are impeached, for they clearly and distinctly state 
If prayer be not a power, then Jegus Christ is not only not divine, 
He is not even a safe religious teacher, for no teacher ever exhorted 
to prayer more urgently....1f prayer bs not a power, then it is 1 p08 
8ible to establich any fact of history by human testimony, for there 
are thousands upon thousands in our om generation who are willil 7 
testi fy from their om experience that their prayers have availed 


Al though HMitchins! s ministry in Los Angeles took place during tempes- 


tuous days of political and social malcontention, Ms printed nessages include 


but one social concern. Reflecting a conventional Protestant Puri tani en, his 


spirit was closer to that of Hosea than that of anos; ?* 


80 often as I am called to speak upon this topic. . . I remind myself of 
my immense and important clientage, I see thousands of mothers try- 
ing to protect their pure and innocent boys, I gee multitudinous 
mothers of daughters, to whom the marriage of their loved ones to 
drunken lngbands would be the direst earthly calamity, I catch the 
pathetic tones of parental prayers by Tastern hearthstones for the 


90114, pp. 27, 28. 
Lia, pp. 11, 12. 


ie ter the Congregationalists had established Pomona Col lege in 
1887, a team of horses were used to transport the student body by "bus" to 
| Pllerin church, Pomona from Claremont. One of these horses "a roly-poly 8quat 
sorrel“ had the name "Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah", Bizby-Snith, op, cit., 
Po 201, e | 


thousands of homeless young men, expoged to the perils of our cities. 
I see with pity the wan, worn, anxious faces of tens of thousands of 
drunkards' wives, I see hundreds of thousands of pinched and coved 
children of drunkards, in their rags and wretchedness. And from all 
these comes a chorus of pleading voices, crying: or God's sake, 
for humanity's sake, and for ours, be * be discreet, be faithful, 
be fearless, 93 


* During the latter g8ixties and the geventies numerous attempts were 


made to Stehlen pioneer congregations: Anaheim (1869), National Ci ty (1869), 
San Juan Capistrano (1870), a second church in Los Angeles (1874), a communi ty 
church in Pomona (1876), a parish in the rural area of WVestninster (1878). 
But none of these lived, although in Pomona nnd Los Angeles there _ compl e- 
tely new churches established in the elghties, ?* The 1ife-expectancy of 
church vas still abruptly brief; the insistent demand for a southern Cali- 
fornia gent * as yet unanswered; the glow, uncertain and sone tines retro- 
| Sressive life of these early parighes can best be seen in the following chart: 
| Churches:  Menberghin during decale;: 

1871 1875 1881 
Los Angeles 81 
San Bernardino 79 (1883) 
San Buenaventura | 44 (1886) 


Santa Barbara 127 
Vestninster (1878) | | 5195 


— — F . ç en — 
— 


Wi tchins, ghz Cite, pp. 39, 40. In 1881 the 50 delegates to the 
_ General Association of Congregationaliats were invited by the Crafts to their 
regort-hotel, "Crafton! for their next meeting. Crafts, op, cit., pp. 150, 151. 


*anexecationa). Quarterly, op. Sits, 1868-1880; Haekell, n. Sits, 


"Yo Mts 


| 5 anerocational Quarterly, an. , for years indicated above. 
There were no reports from San Bernardino and San Buenaventura in the 80s un- 
t41 the years indicated, It was not until 1885 that membership gains of con- 
eiderable 213e are indicated; Los Angeles, 256; Riverside, 98; San Bernardino, 
89; San Buenaventura, 44; and Santa Barbara, 96, Ibid, 1887. 
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Genn XT 
EFRINCIPIES TAINING GROUND 
Southern California 1873-1880 Continued 


Calviniem within the northern" Presbyterian denomination had been 
thrice moderated; first in the seventeenth century in the removal of 
thousands of staunch churchmen from Scotland to Worth Ireland; second in the 
elghteenth and nineteenth centuries in « s1 zeable emigration to America for 
a variety of economic. reagsons; and third, by the removal of many Scotemen to 
the American frontier, To theee geographical and chronological factors were 
added the influence of the New England Theology to the less conservative 
Preebyterians;® the separation of the Church from the American Home Mission- 
ary Society and the Han of Union with the Congregationaliats;® the new denon- 
inational consciousness that gripped the Presbyterian Church, U. 8. A., with the 
healing of the 014=School-New-School schien in 1869; the growing affluence of 
its membership; the method of ecclesilastical organization, which next to 


Catholic and Methodist proved nost effective on the extreme es tern frontier; 


* 


1111 ton Walker, A.Higtoxy of the Conerecationa). Churches in. the 
Inited States, (New Tork: The Christian literature Society, 1894), pp. 203, 
206-208 , 


2John WV. Puckham, gn, At: and Nossiter . Raymond, ed., The New 
Puritaniom, (New Tork: Fords, Howard and Hulbert, 1989). 


0 


Woodykoont s, op; t, P. 301. 
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and in California the determination of Dr, Thomas Traser -- all were contri- 
buting factors for an impressive effort in the geventies to establish itself 
In the uncertainties of the American southrest. 
We have already seen two significant experiments in the Santa Ana 
Valley during this decade led by Webber in Anaheim and in Westminster ( Chap- 
ter IX), When the new Presbytery of Los Angeles was organized March 20, 1873 
it was compoged of gix churches; San Diego, Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura, 
Wilmington, Anaheim and Vestninster, Al though called the Presbytery of Los 


Angeles" the name was highly presunptuous for there was yet no Presbyterian 
church in the major tom, © 


The. Church That Tailed Six Tines 
Paradoxically, the town in which Pregbyterianism was first planted, 


in which the population growth was by far the most significant, resisted 


most successfully any attempt at ecclesilastical birth, In 1854-55, the Rev. 


Janes Woods had founded a church, and it had failed:? he was guccdeded by 
the Rev. Thomas K. Davis for almost a year, who quit in alscouragenent. 5 The 
third attempt was by the Rev. William EB. Boardman in 1861 after "The First 
Protestant Society of Los Angeles" collapsed, but on Boardman's withdrawal 
the church languished (chapter VII). The fourth attempt was by the Rev, 


Thomas Fraser in 1869, which was not successful: the next was by the Rev. 


*11 cher, op, gte, p. 148. 


Sꝛrnterest ing reminiscences by Woods and quotations from his Diary no 
longer a part of that document quoted in Ch, VI are found in James L. Woods - 
and James Woods, California Pioneer Decade of 1849, (San Francigco: J. Minter- 


5 de Occident, June 18, 1896 has a letter from the Rev. D. R. Colmery 
quoting from Davis! diary, See also ig8ue of August 6, 1896 in which Davis 
 reflectively commented; ",..That was a day of emall things in Los Angeles“. 
Aso see Qyerland Monthly, February 1885, pp. 190 ff., "California Recollections," 


[Frazer said in a letter to James L. Voods, April 6, 1898; .. the 
whole thing geems to be wiped out", Woods and Woods, gp, Cite, pp. 71, 72. 


William C. Harding who was unable to attract support; the sixth attempt was 
by the Rev. Villiam C. Mocher, which "failed totally®. This record of 81 
gucceasive failures in a town chose population had more than quadrupled in 


twenty years 1s unequalled by any other ecclesiastical organization in the 


period and area studied, and probably in few places on the North American 


continent, 8 


It is true that while Mosher preached regularly at Wilmington, he 
held occasional Sunday evening services for a handful of Presbyterians. But 
the Board of Domestic. Missions had declined further help. After the Rev. 
Henry B. Kendall, the Secretary of that Board, had visited Los Angeles and had 
talked with the unwilling laymen, he held out no olive br anch of hope to Mr. 


| Fraser: 


I see you still have faith in Los Angeles, After all our failures you 
met work 1t on your faith and not on mine,? 


But this was knocking an ecclesiastical chip off of Frager's 


shoulder. All of his redoubtable Scotch tenacity came to the surface. Hs 


handed Kendall's letter of withdrawal to his wife and said: "I shall go to 


Los Angel ee and establieh a Presbyter ian Church, * if it takes Tr months, * 
But he was welcomed by no coummnity of faith eager to cooperate. Two other 
Presbyterian clergymen has attempted to revivify the dead organiem of the 
Scotch church. Iike their 81x predeces sor s, they failed, Unlike them, they 


did not. forgake the tom. One earned his living by delivering milk, and the 


„ 


874 should de kept in mind that during these 20 years the population 
of Los Angeles had grom from 1800 (1850) to 11,000 (1880). Caughey, m. A 
p. 462. It is also true that Methodists North and South and Ipiscopal worship 
were being held, But even then this is an incredible report of failure since 
the preponderance of new population were neither Catholic nor Jewish. It is 
also important to note that in Northern California during the game decade 
(1870-1880) while population increaged 50%, the church membership increased 


100%, see 411, on, cit. 
*ioher, ons Cite, P. 149 


other by teaching a school of a half-dozen Mexicans, Both were willing to 
ald Traser. But this ahrevd adninistrator had had enough blank walls in this 
place, . He had cut his theological teeth on the proposition that what God had 


ordained, man was to fulfill. He wanted no suggest 10n of past calamity to 


N 
rod the re-organization. of its resiliency. 80 he determined to go it alone. 


He posted notices of services to de held at the Court House. Neither 
prineipal 1 ties nor powers appeared ul tinately forni dab! e. 10 

Fraser, like all true Calwini tete believed the saved man 11lustrates 
tis salvation by a life of stremous good works, In the meantime, he did 
not resign hinself to inactivity, Thirty miles east in San Bernardino another 
potential field beckoned. He took the stage to San Bernardino. The Methodist s 
offered the use of their ganctuary, a Dr, Craig, an Elder, offered help, and 
with this encouraging promise, Fraser hurried back to Los Angeles, having prayer- 
fully committed hinself to decigive action there which would be permanent, On 
"Sabbath January 11, 1874 the missionary executive reorgantzed the First Pres- 
byterian Church for the seventh time, nineteen years from the original found- 


ing. Then Fraser returned to San Bernardino and ins ti tuted a congregation 


— 


l0mere is no available evidence that these two ninisters actually 
attempted to re-organize the Church, If they did it would constitute eight 
futile at tenpts. What is probable is that on the alternate Sundays when Mogher 
did not preach, they attempted to conduct vorship. See Vicher, gp, A 
p. 149, 


Lirbas, p. 150, There were twenty members. 


in that place: 1 hen he returned to Los Angeles. 


But for reasons temporal as well as spiritual, the first five years 


were not periods of meagurable growth. The little congrogation vas cursed 
vith the most virulent ecclegiastical di ssase of the frontier: frequent 
change of leaterehiy. The Rev, A. 7. mite, an able man who began auepici- 
ously, soon withdrew and was followed for about a year each by: the Rever- 
ends V. J. Meni cht, V. F. P. Noble and 7. M. Ounninghan,** 


During the year 1875 under White's ninistry the Board of Trustees 
of the formerly defunct organization met for the first time in three years: 


Meeting of Trustees 
of the let Preabyterian Church 
City of Los Angeles Cal 


May 17th 1875 


Trustees Met at the Office 
J. 8. Slangon 


Present 
J. 8. Thompeon, J. 8. Slaugon, J. . Havley and George J. Clarke ._ 


- _—_—. — 


— 


Ny cher 8ays the church was organized in January, Ibid, p. 150. 

Urs. Crafts reports that the Rev, Janes Cameron held worship during the year 
in the Methodist durch and the Knights of Pyithing Hall and that Preebytery 
organized the mch November 1874. Apparently the congregation failed and 
vas re-activited December 4, 1881 under the Rev, 8. . Trotheringham. Dr. 
Craig, the firet elder, was active in the durch for 50 years, Crafts, on, 
Sita, pp. 129, 130. Presbytery met in the San Bernardino church from Thure- 
day, April 1 through Saturday evening, April 3, 1875, The following attended: 
the Reverends T. L. Nach (San Diego), John Marquis (Vestminster); besides the 
following who were received into Presbytery: the Reverenis Mr. Cameron (San 
Bernardino), 4. 7. mite (Los Angeles) and J. Allis (Anahein). Rev, I. Gre» 
hane of Santa Barbara reported the new church building goon to be completed; 
the Rev. Mr. Mclaren of Detroit, Mich.,, was to expply Wilnington. Mr, i te 
of Los Angeles was chogen Tcommniagioner* to the General * of the daanco- 
mination, Anahein Gazette, 41 11, 1875, 


L3yicher, aa Sita, Po 150. I. D. Barrows mentions only Allis and 
White, and inaccurately has then in reverse chronologically. See "Iarly 
Clericals in Los Angeles", op, A, P. 155. 
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On motion maie and Seconded J. 5, Thompeon was Elected President of the 
Board 


J. 7. Hawley Treacurer 
and George J. Clarke Secretary 


Rev. 4. T. White Reports that Ladies have pas sed over to hin $243, 15 to 
be by hin paid over to Board 


It vas moved the amount of $243,15 be pail over to the Treagurer with 
instruction to desposite with Los Angeles County Bank 


There being no other business before the Board the Board upon Motion 
male and Seconded A8Journedl4 


- 


In the meantime an old gore had done denominational salt rubbed into 


it, In 1869 when Traser had male his own Yery concerted attempt to revitalize 


the church, he had been adamant against the local Trustees who had committed 
the church building to the St. Athanatius parich (Ipiscopal). The very good 
and proper reasons for their doing 80 have already been indicated, But 
Fraser, unwilling to accept the Trustees“ argument, had sought legal counsel: 
I got a transeript of the whole mnatter...laid it before Judge Thornton 
in San Francisco, with a view of instituting proceedings to recover the 
property but was advised by Judge Thornton and Gov Haight to drop the 
© - Whole matter, and to their qudgnent I deferred. 1 
At least sone of the former parighioners were unwilling to accept 
Fraser is reluctant decision. Tha Pacific for May 19, 1870 contains an account 
of a lawsuit brought by sone of the former congregation against Bishop Lip. 
For twelve years this unhappy ecclesiastical disagreenent continued: 


The natter was finally comproniged in 1882, The decrees of the court 
awarded one-third of the lot (60 x 165 feet) on Temple Street and the 


n 


14 Cons ti tution and Miles of the Hirst protes tant Society of the 
city of Los Angeles", Presbyterian 014 Schools , Ms. Huntington Library., 
dan Marino, Calif. This is the last entry in the record, 


15phomas Fraser to Janes L. Voods, April 6, 1898, in Voods and 
- ode, Me. .. Po 72. 


n of two hundred dollars to the Presbyterian Church. 6 
In 1879 as hopes brlehtoned for the city, the Rev, J. 1. Mlis came 
to the church. At the turn of the decade Twenty-fifth Annivergary -- 
al though in accuracy hardly qustif ed cottimnates. Never was the 
guest minieter for such an occasion more appropriately chosen, as that %dour 
Calvinist of reotitude* the Rev. Janes Woods preached the germon, He hat 
vis1ted Los Angeles occaeionally”” but on this menorable day he contrasted 


the present city with the crude pueblo he had known: 0 


men [1888] there were not over a dozen wood and brick buildings; now 
grand and nassive structures of granite and brick, neat and attractive 
cottages, stately and beautiful nansions, stretch along the streets 
and spread over the hills and across the plains in 28 beauty 
in the midst of orange forest and floral n 


He spoke in appreciation of his old friend and n B. D. Wilgon, who 
had been gathered to his fathers, The theme of Woods discourse was Walking 
with God": 


In every department of life, matrimonial, commercial, social and agri- 
cultural, two mst be agreed if they cannot walk together, Hoch walked 
with God, Whether glides are bright and the breezes bland, or dark 
changes blackened the heavens and tempests beat, till his faith and 
feelings were that God doeth all things well, If Satan raged and the 
wicked triumphed and moral destruction wept the earth, still he de- 
1ieved that the love and power and providence of God would, in sone way 
overrule all things for the best. In {is heart aleo moch was in 


* 


164, has already been indicated in Oh. VIII 84. Athanatius Church had 
fulfilled both of the original obligations placed on the unfinighed building: 
(1) that of using it regularly for worghip; and (2) that of re-paying the 
loan of $500 from the Board of Domeastic Miss 10 ns This money helped build the 
Church at Wilmington. In view of this the inginuation by Traser and sone of the 
Presbyterians that the Epiecopal 1eadership was acting with questionable ethics 
geems unwarranted, 


17ycols as Superintendent of Missions for the Synod nat preached in 


Los Angel es during Boarinan' s ministry on March 17, 1861. In 1869 he had 
preached for a tine at the Preebyterian Ghurch in San Diogo, See Voods and 


Vools, one A P. 71. 
189114, p. 124 
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harmony with God, He loved what God loved and hated what God hated.... 


Hence the aa od of a change of heart. For the carnal mind is ennity 
against dod 19 


Bo th Woods" unconproni sing concept of pre- destination and hs other-world- 
| 1inegs, 80 evident a quarter of a century before, were 8111 basic convie- 


tions! 


The unconverted, especially those who are moral in deportnent, often 
think they love God, But it is a God of their own imagination which 
they love, They form in their zinde an idea of a God who does not 

hate sin, will not punich iniquity, kindles no fires of hell, builds 

no prisonhouse of degpair in which to confine the wicked.... 

Let the inner be converted, ..vonme day sudden as the blaze of a 

flaming moteor a cohort of bright angels will gather his soul upon their 


pinnions, and bear him away to a nansion of — in the world of 
eternal Joy. 


Moaher and the Indiana Colony 
The mch-traveled Rev. William 0. Mogher found his congregation at 


Wilmington diminighing by the removal of the army from the vharf=toun. He 

had heard of the new gettlement in the process of formation nov and east 

of Los Angeles by Dr. Thomas Balch Elliott representing the California Colony 
of Indiana. In 1873 the whole plan of the Colony had nearly collapsed with 
the unpromising financial picture of the nation. Dr. Blliott's persistence 
won out, however, and he formed the San Gabriel Orange Grove Assoeiat 1on which 
was responsible for developing a commnity known as Pasadena. 21 In 1874, 
Mosher moved his family to this place when there vere but three 8mall houses. 
He supported hinself by teaching in the public school at San Gabriel to which 
he rode horseback four miles each aay 


J 


The early settlers from Indiana were religlously-ninded. What 


19114, p. 125. 
204, p. 126. 


21. complete picture of the organization of the Colony 16 found * 
Dundce, Wa Sites pp. 86, 87. 


Dame Mocher Journal and Sorapbook®, gn. cit. 


ahould the emigrant bring to southern 0aliforniay* was the query of ons, 
The laconic ansver: "Religion, money, brains and 1ndustry* 23 Mosher 


within a fe of his arrival led a prayer meeting in the house of C. I. 


Watts, Mose present were Ur. and Mrs, Mocher, Mr, and Mrs, Blix, Mr, and 
Mrs. Rogenbaum, William T, Clapp and Miss Jennie I. Clapp. 4 Sunday School 
was organized subsequent iy, and the meetings were ghifted to the Mogher roel- 
dence. On February 7 of the following year the firet wrehip service was held 
in the colony, conducted by Mosher in the nevly constructed school-house. By 
this time recruits were joining the Colony from the mid-vest, among them both 
Presbyterians and Methodists., 

On March 21, 1875 the Pasadena Presbyterian Church" was organized 
with seventy persons present. The Rev. 0. Haley, of Newark, New Jersey, was 
present as a visitor and led in prayer. The acriptures were read and the 

 Bermon preached by Mr. White of the Los Angeles church, using for his text 
Laa ah 4227. Tollowing the hymn, "I Love Thy Kingdom Lord" mite read the 
names of those who had asked for nemder hip, and they 11 tened to the reading 
of the Covenant: 
111 7. Clapp Vn. H. Henderson 
Mizs Jennie Mrs, Alice Eaton 
Mrs. I. 7. Stinmer Mrs, Lavinia Stratton 
Mrs, Mary 0 I Stoneman Dr, Homer 6. Newton 
Mrs, Mary 8. Mogher Mrs, Grace . 
J D Vinnedge | Josiah Locks 
August Mix : Ir. © B Mliott 
Mrs, 4 1 | Mrs, Helen 4. 1 
Thos. I. Croft Mies Helen J. “ 
10 Carter 
Mrs, AK 
At the close of the worship service a business meeting vas called at which 


Dr. Homer 6. Newton and William T. Clapp were elected Elders, Messers. White 


— 


2Rmodert . Meland, The Tdlicht amnleade, (Pasadena: n. p., 1946). 
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Haley and Newton urged the raising of adequate funds for a church edifice and | 
pledged vere received at once for $360. Dr. Haley pledged an additional $600 


K. | 
for himself, and an identical amount from his church in Vevark, New Jersey. 2 


After two years Mosber resigned the 11ttle congregation to become a 
colporteur for the Department of Misgionary Vork of the Board of Publication, 
with special respons4b 114 for the Spaniah-gpealking population. The Rev. 
Janes 4, Mitchel, formerly of the Anaheim church was pas tor for a year; the 
Rev, . B. Noble for two years; the Rev. Alvin Baker for an equal length of 
time, 28 

Moaher's parapatetic ninistry was unique in the geventies and 
represented an impressive departure from the conventional Presbyterian in 
the est. His duties included the supplying of vacant churches, the organi- 
zing of Sunday Schools, and the putting into circulation of *Christian 11 tera- 
ture“: 1.,6,, lesson helps", tracts, Bibles, Testanents. He would travel 
with hie wagons loaded with books in sparsely settled country“ sleeping in 
barns or in his wagon. only once in the "lerge Mexican population“ of San 
Buenaventura did a nan refuse a tract, this one entitled "The life of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary“. Mocher had strongly anti-0atholic and anti-Mornon pre- 
Judices, and he regarded Los ngeles as late as 1880 as Teeni-heathen ground“ 


but reported with fervor that the Shorter Catechien and the Catechian for 
Children were being widely used, and felt that Tetter tines were antici- 


24 0 rather complete accounts are available, The first witten by 


White appeared in Tha Occidenk, April 1, 1876, The second, in even greater 
deteil is in The Mogher Journal and Scrapbook," on, cit. 


"The Pasadena Presbyterian Church, 868 10n Minutes“, Ms, 
in Euntington library, San Narino, Calif., beginning in 1882. Three years 
later the Rev. M. B. Cornelius came as pastor when the memberghip was 50. 


pated n26 : 

In San Diego since 1869 the 14 ttie Preebyterian flock had a series 
of pastoral leaders: the Reverends 7. L. lach, Janes Robertson, John J. 
Partridge, a Mr. Lannan, a Mr. Phelps, and then the ubiquitous James Moods. 2 


The last well-known leader preached in September 1878 from Pealns 


g 
20:5 on in the name of God Ve Set Up Our Banners". After deseribing drana- 


tically David's defeat of Goliath, he compared political attachnents with 
the ultimate loyalties of the Christiant. 


This Banner is not a etar-spangled banner covered with silver stripes 

and golden stars. It is a banner all covered with blood with but a single 
star blazing in its centre, This is the Star of Bethlehem that rose over 
the earth eighteen hundred years ago, and blazed in beauty for thirty- 
three years and a half and then vent dom in blood and darkness and gloom 
on Mt, Calvary,.. thus this banner covered with otripeg on one side and on 
the other side, is all covered with sparkling Jjevels, 8 


He cloned his peroration with this direct invitation for personal 


repentencet 


I exhort sinners around whom the overwhelning horrors of a lost eternity 
are already beginning to darken, to flock beneath this hovering standard 
of Jehovah, Its inviting folds have been waving over you during the 
whole of 1ife and you have treated 1t Mth indifference and di sdain. 

Thus far along the pathway of 1ife, you have arrayed yourgelves in 
hogstility against the God of glory and taken your stand beneath the black 


banner that once floated over the gates of hell, find Satan tas led you 
captive to his will, | 


On the banner of Christ is ingceribed — Faith -- hope — love -- Faith 
Christ — love to God — hope of heaven. 29 


— 


26, 1ively and copious account of these years is found in "The 

Mo cher Journal and Scrapbook", gn. ., and "Wm, C. Moher Journal", on, cit. 
Vone of his full eermons are included but there are outlines of germons on 
natural Religion and the Christian Faith, "The Christian Argument Against 
Polygamy * and others, | 


the, Wa. At. PP. 554, 555. 
28 ,t Sermons®, on, cit. KY 
mia. 


Other Presbyterian egtablishments in the geventies were in Orange 
(1874) 80 closely identified with Anabein [nee Ch, IX]; Santa Monica (1876), 
"this new and will place" where only tents and hacks were used as &vellings 
and where vor at p was held in the gunners on the beach; in 0Jjai (1877); at 
Colton the game year; and at Magnolia Avenne, Mverside (1679), Thus, by the 
end of the decade there were sixteen Presbyterian churches in southern Cali - 
fornia; potential leadership for the coast had brightened with the found- 
ing of the San Francigco Theological Seminary in 1871; religious digcugaions 


and church neve were nov available through the well-edited 0ecidant. The 


next decade vas to see a prolific extenaion of the denomination all along the 


Pacific, but especial 15 below the Tehachapi, 33 


The. Shadow of Roger Milllans 
Vo other Protestant fellowship grew 80 rapidly on the frontier, with 
the one exception of the ue thodi ste, as did the Baptiste. Tepecially in the 
southern states, but also in the rural Middle dest their chnrches thrived. 


. Orne Santa Barbara Presbyteri an Church had its pews arranged at 
angles to afford a good view of the speaker; the Order of Norship of Dedica- 
tion 1s given in Anaheim Gazette, August 21, 1875, 


21% ch. XIV in Yicher, op. ot. 


ygtabliched in 1869, Although in the 25 years the paper had "a 
varied history®, at tines it was thoughtfully edited. Ibid, pp. 5, 6. 


SSpresbyt er ian grovth in the following decade is graphically ghown! 


Minigters Amrchaes Haber 
1880 e 122 123 6,969 
1090 | 230 205 16,093 


Drury, me Centennial of the Sunod of California", gn, At, P. 17. Tis in» 
cludes the entire State. But mich of the growth took place in the southland. 

Occidental College was founded in Los Angeles in 1887 under Preebyterian aus- 

pices. Seo Robert 6. Cleland, The Hiatory of Occidental. College (1887-1937), 

(Los Angeles; The Vard Richie Press, 1937), 


This Baptiet expansion was characterized by a fervent niesionary zeal; & 
clergy largely untrained academically ns were often sel f- support ing: the 
use of the camp meeting vith "heart — In song: a democra tie polity with 
each congregation completely independent in creed and government and a modi- 
fied Calvinietic empbaaie,* 

In Northern California under the initial statesnanship at nen 1ike 

— Rev. Osgood Wheeler, Baptist work flouriched. But in the Southwest, 

1eadership was gcant, and no denominational regponslbility seen to have been 
evident until late in the century, Up until 1873 the only churches were at 
N Monte, Sen Bernardino and Santa Ana with frequent preaching deing heard in 
Los Angeles. 88 

In the Monte since the Methodist were predominant, since the gen- 
eral population 414 not grow rapidly, and since leaders like Fryer and Freeman 
had their energies drawn eleewhere, the 6460 contimed but without 
vigor. In San Bernardino where the Rev. John Ichan Fuqua, the Rev. Andrew 8. 


Harris and the Rev. J. 4. Yreenan held worship in the eixties, the Rev, I. C. 


Curtis was the one resident pastor, yet he stayed but a reer. Finally in 1872 
the Rev. 6. . Allen came for a five-year period, succeeded by the Rev. Charles 
Button in the early eighties chepherd ing eimltaneously the 1ittle congrega- 


tion at Riverside. 85 


por authoritative background on Baptist theological tendencies, 

aptitude for the frontier, and unique emphazes see Robert &. Torbet, , 
(Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles: the Judson Press, 1950 

especially cha. N, XII and XIV; William Varren Sweet, ed., alien on. the 
 dnerican Frontier. I, The Bentiahs, 1782-1820, (Nov York: _ Henry Holt & Co., 
1931) egpecially the intro.; Sanford Flening, God's Go]d, [the Baptiste in 
California . (Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angelog: The Jud son 
Press, 1949), 


mid. cn. v. 
S8 rafte, os 912 pp. 57, 63, 91, 92; and Teeter to witer, op, . 


The first Protestant cemetary in the Pomona valley was given 
by Mr. Phillips on Chrietmas Day, 1868, and the funeral of Mrs. 
Robert 8. Arnett was held with the procession headed by an open spring 
wagon bearing the body# 27 
Meanwhile, the Rev, Richard C. Tryer organized the first 
church in 1870 in Spadra, at that time the end of a spur on the rail- 
road, | | 
Santa Barbara was within the Baptist range of influence in 
the early geventies (1874). The Rev, I. I. Parker was the pioneer 
pas tor and within a year of organization the fifteen charter members 
had purchased the Presbyterian sanctuary since the latter. church vas 
constructing a * edifice, Immersion were held at the beach 


until a deptietry could de constructed in 1876. 38 


% Fryer, "Early Days in the Pomona valley“, I. 5. of 8.0, 
Quarterly, v. II, (1941), p. 164, The author is a grandeon of Richard 0. 
Fryer. | 


S8 ron ineen, op, cit.; Southworth, op, oit., P. 172. 


2 


In the eane year that Fraser and White vere re-constituting Pres 


byterianion, the Hret Baptist Church anne the Angelenos was founded with 
echt constituent nenbers, During the geventies the clerical leaderahip suo- 
cessively Included the Reverends William Hobbs,, Winfield Scott, I. I. Parker, 
Henry Angell and H. G6. DeWitt with an average of fourteen months eachl Good 
Seupler Hall was used for wrehip with baptienal services either in the San 
Gabriel River or at the Disciples church. 

At the turn of the decade, then, the Baptist fellowship was nal 1. 
scat tered and struggling: BL Monte, San Bernardino, Spadra, Santa Ana, 
Santa Barbara and Loe Angeles — ex churches, 0 


24 Art of Larne ] om f 
The American people — With a fen Angul ar tiene — have not 


— 


deen a creative people ei ther in terns of religious thought, nor — with mayor 
exceptions — have they been decisive in the creation of religious gocieties, *' 
Only three df the nearly two hundred major denominations are of American 

origin if ve limit ourselves to those of one-half-nillion members or over. 


Two of these three have found their eignificance on the frontier: The Church 


4 
of Jesus christ of Latter-day Saints and the Dizsciples of Christ. 8 


* 


8 


Dr mne H story of the Firet Baptist Church“, Los Angeles, [1949] „ Ms. 
The organization took place September 6, 1874, The year 1949-50 vas observed 
as the 75th Anniversary with a historical brochure and special services. See 
log Anceles Mines, September 2, 1950. 


40 colorful rancher, grange officer and labor leader vas . 4. Spra- 
eue, a former Baptist clergyman. In 1876-77 he lead an attack on Mr. More, 
which resulted in the murder of the latter. Sprague was at first gentenced to 
11e imprigonment but later released. The full story in Cleland, The Place 
Called Soape, on. , p. 95 ff. | | 


418% Janes Hastings Ni chole on "Protestant Unity and Diversity“ in 
„ (New Tork: Assoeiat ion Press, 1947); V. U. Sweet, "The 


Einer. for Protegtants 
Multiplicity of Denominations® in > 00S | ANG (New York and Nagh- 
Ville; Abingion-Cokeabury Press, 1947), v. IV | | = 


About 1332 certain egpontaneous movements, having their origins in 
a protest against the yeodootination of Calviniem and the strong gectarian 
biases of the major denominations began to have effective influence, egpeci- 
ally in southern and nid-vestern states. Martin Narren Stone and Thomas 
| Campbell and his gon, Alexander, were the most articulate and influential of 
these leaders. In the 1830s a looge federation of theve churches becane 
known as the Digciples of christ and thow within the orbit of the Campbell's 
aggressive leaderghip were called "Campbellites" or as they thengelves pre- 
ferred "Christians", With an emphasis upon the union of all christian people, 
an ardent, emotional preaching adapted to the average man, and their demo. 


eratic form of church government, this fellowship nade a vital appeal to the 


frontier person. 


In the latter half of the 19th Century this fellowship of believers 
vas 8till relatively new: its "denominational features such as boards for 
home missions were qust being formed (the Church Ixtension Fund * not 
established until 1883) ;*5 and since its very independent, democratic 
spirit, like the Baptiste, handicapped the fellowship for concerted action 
up until 1873, there had been no attempt to launch work in southern California 
al though a vigorous work had been activated in the upper part of the State, 


In the new town of Downey which Mare says became "a sort of Jeru- 


sal en of the Di seiples in that section“ there cane in 18734 a Disﬀciple lay- 


— 


228% V. I. Carrion, Religion Tollows ihe Frontier, A Eigtory of 8 
the Diaciples of christ, (New York: Harper 4 Bro. 1931). See eumnary of the 
appeal of the Di sciples on the frontier in Latourette, op, cit., Þ- 199, 


4. V. Sweet, The Story of Religion in inerica, an- tit., p. 340. 


— 
—_— 


 Uyotrthur, cit, p. 1, mentions Digciples services being held 
regularly in Santa Aua, but F. B. Mare, the official historian, does not 


_— > 


man, B. T. Standerfer and the Rev. Henry Thomas, an evangelist. Vithin two 


years twenty-six persons net at the court house and: 


covenented together to form a congregation of Digciples of Christ.... 


accepting the Bible and the Bible alone as its rule of faith and 
practice. 


"Brother J. 4. Snith" was chosen as " peaking odor of the church and evan- 
gelist" 46 Three Years later despite unfavorable economic winds, the Rev, 

J. M. Monroe, who had come south to cooperate with Standerfer in "perfecting 
the Church“, initiated the Southern Pacific College. The real estate 
partner of former Governor Downey, Judge M. D. Crawford, probably eager to 
embellish the new little town, presented ten acres for the College site. 
Monroe was a "gcholar in the classes“, especially devoted to Greek language 
and 1iterature, Ie and his vife, aln0 to become a — of the early faculty 
with the help of Standerfer and probably of the Rev. B. T. Coulter, enlieted 
financial — for Disciples from the entire state to erect an ample 
three-story wooden building. Tnthueilaem for the new college was contageous. 
Two hundred students vere enrolled, But in 1880 the frane etructure was oon- 
sumed by a devastating fire, and the College abruptly ended. 

The line of demarcation between a and laity among Di seiples, 

as among Baptists in the Nineteenth century, was alvays thin, It is no sur- 
prise, therefore; that the Rev. Benjamin T. Coulter, who founded more churches, 
stimlated more evangel ien, fathered more Southern California "State meetings" 


than any other man, is known to the. general populace then and to this day as 


— 


x. B. ware, Higtory of the Diacioles af Ohrigt in California, 
( Healdaburg, Calif.: by the author, 1916), pp. 190, 191. 


614. 


| 7 mia. p. 188; Terrier, | 
1846-1936, gn. git, Pe 259; L. L. Hill, ons Cite, Pp. 15, 17. 


& 


one of the moat responsible combinations of business acumen and spiritual 


= 


insight. 48 


In Los Angeles Disciple had boon meeting for worehip since August 
1874 and Eller 6. R. Hand led in organizing the flock the Ig Febru- 
ary, with the Reverends J. 4. Snith and John C. Hay serving as the earlier 
pastore. But it was Coulter with his prodigous drive who now adninister ed 
doth the Coulter Dry Goods Company and the financing of the church 6d fie. 


WF 


qust before the end of the decade, 1379, the Rev. Carroll Tenrich 
came to Downey as Pastor. He vas: 
a great evangelist of the old gogpel type. . . but an anti. . . anti- 
Instrumental msic,, . anti- ssionary tan wocties. 8 1ittle church 
at Downey afterward divided on The organ question. 
Knowledee Without Zeal. 

While in Northern California the Unitarians attained singular pro- 
minence through Thomas Starr King and his oratorical gifts, there was no 
complementary growth below the Tohachapl, Revival ien had been one of the 
original reasons for the Unitarian break with the — Sl on 
the frontier this rational Protestantien had, therefore, little appeal. 
Only in the towns which had attained a meagure of cultural etability, among 
vell-read people, religlously sophisticated, was there a receptive attitude 
toward this manner of thought and vor ship. 

In San Diego and in Los Angeles during the seventies, hoverer, 
anal Unitarian Societies were formed. In the former place as early as 
Jane 22, 1873 wen Mr. thaten gave the use of Horton's Hall vithout charge 


— — — 
Aar co Jemark, gn, A., P. ©. 


80% e, op, cit. Pp. 188, 189. 
518veet, The Anerican Cturches, an. Sits, p- 71. 


338 
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as well as the first organ“ and became one of its first Board of Trustees, 
the Society began its active life, attracting from thirteen to fifty to its 
services. The Rev, Joseph Macy became the first pastor and drew gone of the 
nost 3 people in the commni ty. 52 

In Los Angeles, the first services were held . in March - 
1877 _— du months later with the Rev. John D. Vells as pastor, a congrega- 
tion was formed, ** 

The Seventh Day Adventiets whose viewpoint appeared in the Los 
Angeles Star (n. 111 and IV) during the late fifties and 2ixties, Aid not 
gain sufficient strength for a church until 1880 when they dedicated a little 

house of worship for their Saturday services. 54 


Although the Protestant Ipiscopal Church had been ret icent in e. 


bracing the frontier in the early half of the Nineteenth Century there were 
3 churchmen who ver e attempting to remedy that oversight in the 

. | 
latter part of the century”? Vorthern California under Bishop Kip's ainin- 


istration had become a strong EBpiscopal area, though the parighes were Con 
fined to the larger towns 56 


South of the Tehachapi enthnsiam Ianguished. Mr. Birdeall's 


J 0 


r 


82% „the, op, cit., p. 281. 0. 8. Hamilton vas the first President. 


Among early members were commnity leaders like T. . Morse, J. H. S$impaon and 
A. Overbangh, | 


S Mar co Newnark, op, Cite, p. 46, 


bid, p. 48. 
88% ch. IV 


A 
af 


Fqauraas at. re kagge of the ten, ene 
(San — 1866), — < 


successors were of unequal devotion and digcrimination., The new popula=- 


tion was largely of non-11 turgi cal temper. The problems which beset all 
organized religion were egpecially painful to the Bpiscopal Church for it 
was short on leateratiiy, and found cater difficulty in reaching the agrar- 
ian mind in the rapidly emerging Small towns which ms beginning to dot 
southern California, The social theology of EBpiscopalians like . 4. Vash- 
burn's The Social. law of God and . I. Newton's The Morals of Trade vere : 
not yet influential in the 8outhland ,*7 

Two najor pereonalities dominated the work of the church until 8 
1880: The Rev. C. I. loop, a tireless nissionary and devout gervant of the 
Church; and the Rev. 4. d. I. Trow, 1114 tant, fearlese in ori tie en, and an 
erreotive though often irritating priest. 55 | 

Loop's record for originating and naintaining Episcopal vorship 
is noteworthy, The nieeionary rector of the little st. Athanat ius Parich 
in Los Angel ess? in the late 4 mies, he innediately took ws himsel? the 
extension of new work, In 1871 he began vorship 1 Riverside which ws 
maintained for two years. The gane year he ineagurated services in san 
Gabriel where for five years until the establighment of the Church of Our 


Savior in that place hls rden vas deterninat ive: 


6 — — I. K CE 


5 Hopkins, Qs At, pp. 32, 33. | 


580 1ark, m. A, pp. 21, 22; dee aleo — "Early Olericals 
of Los Angeles “, op, cit., p. 1. 


597n 1883 the name of the parieh was changed to st. Paul's, That 
year a now houge of worehip was erected and the 1ittle eanctuary received 
from the Preebyterians was sold. Marco Newnark, gn, Ata, P. 46. 68 years 
later in $t, Panl's Cathedral this original change of name and place of vor- 
ahip was commemorated with special services, Ing Angeles Tines, July 6, 1951, 
Reference to the Iaster service in the 70s and the "500 Callas“ in Baby- 


Snith, gn. Ata, pp. 106, 107. 


urs. Frances Jones Vinton, Providence, Rhode Island, a waalthy 
Christian lady visited Anaheim wanting to do gomething for Christ ian 
work. . . of fered to provide money for the Frotestant urch, But the 


people appeared indifferent, so she went to San gabriel and — 
"Church of Our Bavior“. 


The cost of the agimple and unpretentious, but beautiful house of vor- 
hip was about $4,000, The interior 1s 40 x 22 feet, exclueive of 
tower and vestry room, and 1t has deen 80 constructed that if at ary © 
future tine 1t shall be found necessary to enlarge it; the entire plan 
can be changed to a cuniform one, which vill afford ample room for any 
congregation likely to gather within its sacred precincts. With the 
exception of the labor contributed by the present pastor, Rev. Mr. 


Wonne the entire expense of the construction was by the wealthy 
Mr, Loop's pioneer work in Anaheim in 1874 has already received 
mention (Ch, IX), where he founded the following year st. Michael's parish, 
It did not, bovever, survive. No years later he moved to the new little 
town of Pomona and established St. Paul's Pari ch, which by 1881 became an 
established Church. There he remained, beconing a "proninent citizen" * 
neamhl1e 14 became apparent to this handful of 101 Ceopal Leaders 
that southern California lay entirely too far from San Francisco for adequate 
supervision. Mchop Kip vas deeply interested, but was becoming ents. 
Journeys * Confirmation nitro e arduous and legs frequent, Therefore, 
at the General Convention of 1875 men like Loop, Trev, 0 and the 
new rector at San Diego, the Rev, Hobart Chetwood, pressed strongly for 


their om Diocese. In denying them what they believed imperative the Con- 
vention said: 


„. in Southern California lies a good portion of the State. At present 


— in Los lngelos Baz; reprinted in lenthars Indi nian 
. July 4, 1874. 


61e rde of Joop's work in each of these 168 10nary poste may be 


found in Clark, gp, cit., pp. 21, 22; Barrows, gn. A, p. 131. 4 division 
occurred in the wrish in Santa Barbara in 1875, — DA, p. 183. 


Oo - 


\ 


\ 


4 
there 10 dut one clergyman Stiehl connected with all this country, 
and he is at San Diego, ©? Tor twenty years the Bisahop has struggled 

in this Diocese, never more than half or a quarter paid. Seldom a 
clergyman renains with him more than five years, and now when the country 


1s rapidly developing, the Church has not priegts enough here to baptize 
the children or to bur the dead who die in communion with her. 83 


ez This was a bitter Ucappointment for the people of the South, but 
ur. Treu from that tine on, Joined by others, expecially the gifted young 
rector of San Diego in _ eighties, the Ts Henry J. Res tari ck, waged a 
— campaien for the creation of the bloc. Yet ih view of these 
nodest deginnings one can scarcely see how the thin line of nissionaries at 
their preaching stations, eappor tea by 1181 on Board funds, could have as suned 
a Mocesan reeponald11iiy. 


A . W — 
9 


— 
— 


gave the frontier a ai stinst —— 3 the „ independent and foearless 
nature of the frontiermen, somewhat in rebellion against an es tabliched 
society: second, the fact that the preponderance of those who came Vest 
_ financially poor and: 


accepted or produced anew many of the characteristics of the faith of 
the disinherited, for the peychology of the frontier corre s in 
many respeets to the psychology of the revolutionary poor.“ 


0 


_ 


624.0, the others were all nigsLonaries, uneuppor ted by their own 
pari ches, grep in Los Angeles after twelve years. 


ark, gn. cite, P. 20. 


Sinesterick came to San Diego out of theological school in 1882 'suf- 
fering from maleria,/ Hs nen was $76 yo month. VI had", he pots, 
— gens be 75 ben twice | 

ht 1. Nallet hone of witer) In 20 years thice was 
a fine edifice in San Diego, 2 priests, 7 migeions, 10 lay readers, Of the. 
latter 7 studied for lr Orders, and one became the Bi chop of New York [1924], 
In 1902 Restarick was nade Bighop of Havail, See Rt, Rev. Henry Bond Resta- 
(Honolulu, 2. .: 


, 
— * — cu . 


Ms cite, ch. 6. 
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More than any other durch, unless in sone regpects 1t be the Catholic, the 


Methodists illustrated do th of those tendencies in the gouthland. Part of 
the astoni ching success of the Nesleyans was due to this psycho logi cal atti- | 

tude, The religion of the poor man was apt to. be one of the heat rather than 

the head; 1t was aguepicious of exact creeds and formal vorabip; 1t was optim- 

'Lstic and hopeful; it honored the Wa Mr tues of frugality, mtuali ty. 
honesty, equality and aynpathy. 68 g 

To these qualities which touched the poor especial ly, there were 
other Methodist attitudes which touched the niddle classes as well. The well- 
knit eccleaiastical organization; Bishops, Fresiding Klders, pastors and 
the lay leader of the class tied: together in a renarkably effective. unit. 

Net hodi at W stressed the warm, heart-folt, evangelical row and 
clothed it in a tuneful melody which was attractive to the ear, and hen 
touched and stirred profound emotional levels of experience. Methodists 
applied their teachings to urgent, immediate and practical cc buy 
ing horses, drunkenness, personal immorality, and the payment of debts, Its 
clergy were less sophisticated than Congregationalists, pl copal 1 ans and 
Presbyterians. Meir very lack of theological training often proved an asset 
for they talked directly and simply to direct and eimple nen. > Their homely 
1410ms could be understood. They vere adjustable to difficult and changing 
conditions, Their preaching used both humor and pathos effectively, With 
remarkable adherance to a traditional Pietian, this evangelical enphasis vas 
often coupled with pungent shafts of 1 in which sernons were. 


preached from the less temperate gections of the Old Toatament, 7 


— 


— 


sst. The Anerican Olmrches, . PE p. 69. 


67gueet, 


Religion on the Anerican Frontier, Y. IV. The Methodlgta, 
als Sites, see excellent * esse. Also see Fitzgerald, op, cite, 
both volumes, | 


— 


he pioneer Protestant miniotor to conduct regular worahip in 
southern California had been a Methodist: James . Brier (h. IT), The 
first Protestant church organi zation to bs established (1883) was w a Meth- 
odiett Iden Bland.®® The first Proteatant, non-Mormon house of worehip to 
be established (1855) was under the nini try of a Methodist: Jesse 7. e 
5 Outside of the years 1862-64 dyring the Civil Var, there had been preaching | 
services of Kothodiets, either North or South, and often both, alnost continu- 


ously 8ince the beginning of Statehood, 


"Not Affected by 01ril Revolutions" 7 
me af ternath of the Var Between the States left the Methodist 
Epiecopal Church, South, do0inated in render sup. broken in morale, short of 
n clergy, once- proud and wal thy congregations reed In their — 
city. bs give, a ngefoatiats psychology retarding its growth, old an tagoni ans 
not easily dying, and its nissionary work thus circumseribed, Under these 


grievous handicaps it is ealutary that the church was able to do so mach with 


80 feu elergynen. ©? 


| As the Seventies began Bi chop U. M. Wiehtman visited San Bernardino, | 
and calling together “that 1ittle handful of migsionaries, orcanized the Los 
Angelo Conference". Among the foamiliar names were! the Reverends Villiam 
Moores, M. . Glover, R. 4. Iattimore, . 4. Spurlock and Alexander Groves; 


others new to the country included the Reverenis 4. Adams, William Monk, 0. 7. 


DJ 


Butler, J. . Miller and D. M. Rice, 70 


68 the close of the Civil Ver Bland reorganized the Church (1866) 
and the Rev. Columbus Gillet becane its pastor. Marco Newark, op, Cite, P 58. 


69g1mnons, Os Cite, pp. 325-327 contains the moving Pastoral Address 
prepared by the California Conference at the cloge of the Var. Wethodiem in 
the South. . .will Ave wrong all wars, despite all opposition, if we will OR 
de faithful... 


„ In. Search of God's Gold, on. 4 Simmons, . A 
p. 374, The date was 0otober 26, 1870, 


7 
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Me church in Los Angeles had languighed and It was not until 1873 
* Eh ; 
that the Rev. 4. M. Campbell and the Rev. Richard Pratt each supplied part 
71 


of the year, Though the congregation was re-activated, Santa Ana and San 
W N 


Bernardino, strong set tlenent s of southern people, continued to be of greater 
significance. | 


5 


The Los Hie tos Collegiate Institute, established 11 the previous 
decade, contimed with a amall enrollment to attract young Ja for college Y 
preparatory work, Vow Southern Methodists at Wilmington Saw & rare educa=- 7 
tional opportunity beside the great Pacific. Vith the withiremsl of the ary 
the Drum Barracks were offered at public auction, and B. D. Wilgon though a 
life-long Presbyterian, a Southerner and an unwavering friend of all religions 
enterprises, purchased the Barracks for $10,000 and gave two buildings to his 
Southern Methodist friends, "for educational purposes“. - Vilson College, | 
named for its chief benefactor, gurvived the unpredietabi 11 ties of the region 
for fifteen years, when it quietly succunbed to the enemy of all early higher 
education: lack of endownent, 2 

The constancy of two dishops was undeviat ing: H. H. Kavanangh and 


George C. Pierce contiming to cross the continent for Conference, the former 


coming the fifth time in 1881 in his eint year. But they zorrowfully 
came empty=handed; with neither silver nor ulecionarioes.?s Camp meetings 


7 
vere held occasionally in the Santa Ana Valley ang at San Bernardino. 22 . 


r — 


— op. lt. Ps 131; simone. OD, Cite, p. 385. 


Wy ves We hb p- Ut; Ferrier, . Gita, P. 258; H. Newnark, on. 


= H. Redford, gn. At, pp. 450, 455-460; Simmons, op, A, p. 402. 


74800 ch. IX and Moher Sorapbock“. 


Miller roamed the whole of the extreme southern end of the State, baptizing 


four hundred, most of whom lived in that cluster of commmities that elung 
to San Diego and its lovely bay. 8 But it was to be well into the eighties 


before a strong central church could be established in Los Angeles. 8 


* 


bestined, along with the Catholics, to be one of the tw strongest 
churches in southern California in the seventies, and able through the for- 
tunes of the Great Boom of the Eighties to onditotance all others in the suc- 
ceeding decades, the Methods st pi scopal Church, North, though never free from 
either the violent gocial problems or the slow attrition of the soul which 

deset all churches, was able to meet and surnount both of these impogters 

de than nost. One of the positive factors in this process was the number 
of new settlement s which, though not Met hodi at officially, were led . deter- 


mined and sonet ines inaginative Methodist men, 


One such W e its origin by the sea in the ceventies.” — 


W. 2. Villmore acquired 4,000 acres from the Bixby ranch, establighed the 
Methodist Resort Assoeiat 1on“, where liquor and ngbJectionable and Lnappro- 
priate bathing uit of were barred, The Bixby children reacted to the cramp=- 
ing advance of civilization unconfortably cloge to them: 

But the grief of a little boy and 14ttle girl could not bestay the — 


we had ridden unchecked. It wasn't go very long, however, before we "al 
came resigned to the tou that had at first called iteelf Willmore City... 


77 compare Northern Methodiem in southern California at the tine with 
That of the Nation, Goodykoontz, gp, Citi, pp. 411, 412. 


* 


though we did think it might have kept its om old name,, . Cerritos 
Beach. . . And we didn't mind the Methodist Tabernacle with its gunner 
Chautauqua, or the 11ttle chop where ve could buy fruit . 8 
But, according to . the town was born "gix years too early". The Metho- 
dist Regort AsBociation transferred its anmal meetings to another spot. And 
Willmore City, though ohanged in name to tang Beach, did not hastily strengthen 


uethodist institutions. 7? 


- Another commni ty with a strong Vesleyan flavor was that founded by 
the Rev. Charles Maclay and named San Fernando , 4 pastor for sone years at 
San Jose, Maclay had gone into business, ws? an active member: of the State 
Legislature, an intimate and recipient of Leland Stanford's favors, and with 
the aid of the former governor, acquired 56,000 acres in the San Fernando 
Valley which included the old Catholic Mies 10n, launched his promotional 
venture with a pionic for fifty friends, and envisaged a School and a Metho- 
dist Church, 

Hs flamboyant language was a 9 form of Methodist preach- 


__ in its most ecstatic mood: 


Vature has designed our young queen, California, sitting by the sunset 
Bea, bathing her feet in ite pacific waters, her flowing hair touching 
our golden hills, her fairy fingers plucking the peach and the lily 
the year round as one of the brightest constellations in the galaxy 
of stars of our never to be ruptured Union, No land go favored; none 
80 promising. 


But gecular pur aui te neither weakened his devout life nor his affec- 


tion for his church. In the subsequent decade he built and gave the Maclay 


School of Theology to the Methodist Cimrch, and 1t became a part of the Uni- 
N x 


7821xdy-Snith, op, git, pp, 180, 181. 


79nunke, gp. cit. pp. 70-72. 


versity of Southern California, 90 


In Pasadena, founded by the Indiana Colony, a Union Sunday School 
was at first both elifying and eatisfying. Newcomers "knowing and caring 
nothing for denominational differences“ were drawn together ates, 
Yet, apparently in good temper, not only the Preebyterians under Mo sher but 
the Methodists under the Rev. C. . Tarr in 1875 began separate worship. 4 
11ttle building vas constructed by the latter group within a RY One 
of that early "WORE recalls her childhood reactions: 


In that wagen I first vent to church... . There vere chairs placed in 

the back for my father, my brother,..most of the fanilies arrived in 
similar equipages . . .. sone arrived on horgeback -=- all in all a con- 

genial 12 group of pioneers, 


The church was far from a state of completion. There were no doors 

no windows, no plaster and no stove, under such conditions it seened 
a little too airy for comfort and the general decision was in favor 

of holding services in the little echoolhouge. The ninister on this 
first Sunday in the incompleted church was the Reverend C. V. Tarr, 

a Methodist circuit rider. The date was February 27, 1876 95 


As new *preaching stations“ were spreading: Julian, Santa Monica, 
Santa ina, Santa Paula, Vilnington, Tehachapi, Anaheim and others — the 
Methodists showed their peculiar genius for originating work and then hold- 


ing on. There were four determinative features of Methodist emphagis that 


| 30prom the valuable Maclay Manuscripts, Bancroft Library. Berkeley, 
Calif.: also see Anthony, gon. At, PP. 56, 57. e last years are reported 
to have been passed in more earnest commnion with God than characterized 
other portions of his business life"; H. Newark, gp, At, P. 459; Cleland, 
The Cattle on a Thougand Hills, gn. gt., p. 217. In his papers he tells of 
the opposition by 2 of his family to the gift of the Maclay School of 
Theology. 


8 8 Qs cit. 


824 picture of the one-room frame building is found in Jas Zora 
Methodigt Meaggenzer, (Pasadena), October 27, 1961. 


337 ennie Hollingeworth Giddings, I Can Renenber Tarly Panadena. 
(Los Angeles: L. Morrison, 1949), pp. 14, 15. Dry. 2 
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Were bee of pornanence: (1) the area,” e #126, wet © in 
fact bocauies of nountains, desert and the deat th of «ads was divided dy 1874 
into sections: the Loa Angeles District and the Santa Barbara strict, each 
with 158 Pregiding/ ma.. 54 (2) Ano ther fact was the theologloal 1atituls 
* 7 . non-oreedal, heart religion. Only one clergyman in the area was 
ever arraigned at a "heresy trial". The Rev. David A. Dryden wrote a panph= | 
let in which he denied the physical reaurrection of the body and the Trinity; 
and was accuged and convicted by the Conference of inedequate theology. | His 
printed defense 10 thougntPully presented. 5 (3) 4 bara a terminative 
factor was the ie is 1876, Six years after the g thivn church and 
a year following the failure of the banks, the Sonthern balken Conference. . 
kn impressive number of 123 pastoral charges, thirteen e Hi vuiliings, and 
1,257 members were listed, nearly all of the twenty ad having-goveral 
nearby "claszes*, preaching stations and Sunday Schools under their supervi- 


s10n 86 


Ia Tide of Trojang® 
(4) The fourth determinative factor was the active conrietion on 
the part of the Rev. * R. Tansey expressed to the Rev. William A. Ini bas. , 


that Method en met have a college. Tansey died before his dream con 4 


, 


| | he "Natricts" and Ippon tnent sd for the year vere printed in 
the Anschein Gazette, November 11, 1874; —— | NE 


88% David 4. Dryden, Her esy 1n the California ws. then 
Trancisco, 1877), Ms, Bancroft Library, Berkeley, Calif, uso Anthony, on.” 
Cits, p. 55. The latter says that though Dryden "vithirew® from the "Confer- 
ence? and Joined the New Jerusalen Church, at his death the Methodiets passed 
an appreciative resolution in his memory, 


86Loofbourow, ., p. 164; Anthony, ons. A, p. 357-3889. 


actualized.?” put the idea fell into fertile minds. Judge R. M. Vidney 
std Don Abel Stearns in the possibilities of _ a center of higher 
education, Stearns, although a Catholic, was imnnediately interested and pro- 
\ 1e 11,000 acres of his beautiful Laguna Rancho and other financial ase 

ö tance from his new pregperity but he di ed before the university“ idea could 
be eubgidized, WProfesscr® and Mrs. O. 8. Franks in the meantime, had 
sponsored a Methodist Academy, And in the confident enthnsiasm of 1879 Judge 
Vidney convened in his home one evening an Important group? his ar 
Dr. J. P. Maney. 8 the Bev. 4. M. Hough of Santa Barbara and E. B. Spence, 
4 deed of trust was drawn; a plethera of land of fers were reviewed; 41 of 
the original company at Judge Vidney's, together with G. D. Compton, founder 
of the town dy that name, were nade Trustees. 

The land which vas finally accepted was an important tract in the 

"extrene southwest“ part of Los Angeles given Jointly by O. . Childs, a | 
Protestant, John d. Downey, a Catholic, and 1. V. Hellman, a Jev. "Said 
University and corporation was to be under the control and management of 

the Methodist Ipiscopal Conference of Southern California, 89 me Rev. 
Marion M. Boverd was chosen President, and his brother the Rev. Treenan D. 
Bovard was Vice President. These men left the relative security of the 
pastorate to accept the relative insecurity of their nev appointments, Their 


five year contract provided that they assune "the entire burden of. . internal 


Sure. Jansey after her hueband's death deeded considerable pro- 
per ty to the new school. | a 


885. Maney succeeded M. M. Bovard as President. 


f 
891 % bourov, op, cit. P. 166, reports the fact that "Univeraity 
of the Pacific! was chartered in 1850 when there were but 699 Methodists in 
the State. U.S. C. was chartered when there were but 1,500 members in the 
Southern California Conference. | | 


. 360 
-- ol 
organization and management", All hoped-for endowments, tuitions, donations 


1 


- and moneys were to be received by then. They were to defray all expences, 


pay all ealaries and upkeep, and 1f anything remained" they might retain 


14 for their remneration.?0 


The Academy, begun several years earlier, was abgorbed into the 


college. 4 frane building of two-stories = begun but was yet unfinighed 
when & thousand people gathered on the dusty plot September 4, 1880 on the 
99th birthday of the City of Lov Angeles, for the ceremony of laying the 
corners tone. The incomplete building vas: 


a lonely obJect standing in the midet of a vast stretch of unocoupt ed, 
uncultivated plain, covered with a rank growth of wild metard.? 


Two Methodi et diohops appropriately graced the 0ccaglont heaped and 
Simpson., The former said that the eee educational institution was a 
dulvark of the nation. He likened the modest vogiuniage of the University of 
Southern California to the 1reienificant redwood cone, the potential of the 
gequolea glcantes in the High Sierras, Biehop Simpeon indicated the pronin- 
ence of n nen in national affairs: the presidential candidates in 1880 
Vere alas of Williams College and est Point, Equally true was their 
Leaders p in legal, commercial and religious life, he said. The preeident- 
elect Bovard deplored the anxiety in inerican culture for a "quick! 001legs 
course and urged the necessi ty of intellectual and religious maturity before | 


entering the professions v2 
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908411, op, gt, Pp. 21-23; Ferrier, gha. 5 pp. 262, 263. 


Nyeary Mufred Splitter, "Mucation in Los Angeles, 1850-1900", 
H. 8. of 8.0. Quarterly, v. WII, (1951), p. 13. The official history of 


the Univer ei ty is by Rockvell D. Hunt, The Firet Half-Ceantury, n. l on 
the Bovards, see Anthony, op, A, pp. 347, 389. 


E 


(6 month later, October 6, the fifty-five persons in the original 
student body, eacy paying tuition from $12 to $15 per term began their 
studies. Proudly did the University offer those academic agpirants courses 


in "classical, philo8ophical, and gcientific #ubJects, "2 


An Nraluation 


The thesis of this study was stated in the Introduction. 
Southern California from 1846-1880 wy the least hospi table gection of 
the Continent to stablishment and maintenance of institutional 
religion, Because of the resistance of the as to spiritual concerns 
organised religion gaw_1ts role as two-fold: first, as that of a police- 
man to restrain the paesLons of men; and second, as that of an island of 


believers in a sea of wickedness., 


In the investigation of these two roles, two aspects of reli- 


gion below the Tehachapi have been clearly discerned: first, religious 
* and practice vere tied by Ins eparable bonds bo the major reli- 
Gous expressions in Inrope and to the American Last and” South, It is 

al so true, however, that certain environmental and cultural influences in 
the extreme Pacific southwest gave explicit direction to the forns of 
piritual 11 fe. —— 

In regard to the first: impreaeive changes in religious thought 
precipitated in part by the conflict between scilence and religion, such 
as catholic Moderni em, the Reform Novenent in Judai en, the New Theology 
of Bushnell and Munger, Biblical Criticiem,. and the Social Goopel vere 
Known by Ths more nature 2— Religious. 11 e ot in the 1850s, 
© 1860s and 1870s was dean but available, Hymody preserved elenificantly 


the heritage of both profound epiritual thought and experience. The move- 
ment of clergy to and fro from Atlantic to Pacific was of such magnitude, 
and correspondence of such arenerdien that no re posible religious leader 
in southern California was unaware of the ar1008 in theology. 

Tot there 4 1ittle evidence that any of these major movements 
in European and American Iiberaliem was given active consideration in the 
corporate religious life. The imnnediate problems in this section of the 
frontier, with the planting, watering and ountaining of religious institu- 
tions were 80 exacting as to leave little vitality for contemplation or 
scholarly concerns with theology. | 


>= 


The long arm of historic Buropoan Sultans and Judalem 
naintained orthodoxy not only in attitude but in intl tutional 1176. 
Dramatic new forms of religion, for whioh the region became infamous in 
the twentieth century, were, with ene exceptions, entirely absent. 
Religion was traditional and conventional; eanctifying as did Turopean 
Intheranien and Catholiciem, the giatus guo in economics, and encouraging 
the moral rightneass of unrestricted laiesesz faire, attacking only the 
obvious social sins of innorality and lawlessness. Gently oFherworldly, 
1t took 11ttle aggressive part in the building of a distinctly Treligious 
8ociety®, [ER was little of the strongly Anabaptist emphasis of sharp 
eriticiem of both church and state on the basis of an attempt to restore 
the New 8 community, Jever did it envi sage itself as an agent of 
a righteous Deity to make possible a theocracy, an holy communi ty, a city 
of God. | 


The Southuest as Frontier in Reliclon 


WJ 


In regard to strictly regional factors: the most important ele- 


— 


ment was leaderghip. Yew among the clergy could be ane nen of giant 


| intolloot or of profound spiritual inolehd. Several were 4 commendable 
otature in both areas. 4 fe possessing those graces had als an uncommon 
administrative ability. 4 mall number were hat, opinionated, anti-2ocial 
and their influence completely negative, The majority, however, were 
honest, hard-working men of limited understanding and native Arte who 
served with fidelity. Without W theological, economic or gociologi- 
cal trataing to understand either ine heritage of their own religious tradi- 
tion or the nature of frontier noctety, they were unequipped to appreciate 
SEO their role in either, This resulted in a defensive at ti tude to- 
ward their work, often naive and frequently des truct ive of the very ends they 
sought. 


, 
The fact that they were up against overwhelming social problems 


was abundantly evident. . But nearly always vas this a natter of gurprise 
to the new preacher, Sometimes centng to the est as an escape from a 
burdensome parish Tast of the Missigsippi or as a result of a romantic 
14ealization of helping to "build the Engden“ in a new land, he vas 

zeldon prepared emotionally for the real nature of the nootety which he 
discovered. this resulted infrequently in that healthy 811 1ustoument 
which prompts a man to 8it down patiently before the facts and i. the 
enden of his work, ore often the realiem of the etaggering cultural 
problems brought an unhealthy di 61 11 ue ennent which prevented him from fi na- 
1ng 216 4 flcant spiritual values ether in the people about him, or in the 
other community institutions with ien he night have helpfully cooperated. 
It produced a personal nolancholy and an ecclesilastical restlessnees, which 
was in done regpects the 8 handicap tc a creative religious * 
1ty 11 6. 


or all their physical and moral courage -- and many of the early 


clergy lacked neither — this tentative and transient leadership prevented 


organized religion from taking its rightful place in the nineteenth-century- 
development of the Pacific egouthwest, Men expected a parich below the 
Tabachapl — despite the plethera of eloquent warnings in nisslonary Journals 
and in private letters -- to be eimilar to a more mature and infinitely more 
stable parigh in the Tagt, Finding the actuality abruptly in conflict with 
the imagined parigh the minigter had limited capacity to change ei ther his 
thinking or his nethol,, His norm of what a church ehould be was taken from 
S Inropean or American mores thougands of miles distant. If the parieh in 
the nev Weet 414 not neasure up to this standard then the fault lay entirely. 
with the recalcitrant parightioners, His frequently Puritan viewpoint pre- 
ven ted the pas tor from either seeing the Latent spiritual growth beneath the 
bawdy exteriors of potential churchmen or devoting hinself to the admittedly 
tedious process of helping to change commnity attitudes toward a relatively 
more religious ethic, This black and white attitude toward society 054 
an immengely practical result which became painfully repetitious, egpeci- 


ally in Protestantiems to give up and move North, or return to the last or 
south. | 


Talnes. fFoped Tor 

Yet such a viewpoint is patently partial for it places the blane 
entirely _ the clergy. Yor all their 1initations these men embraced 
one of the moet thankless tasks of the nineteenth century, served on meagre 
zalaries under the most unpromising circumstances, and many vent to early 
graves alrost unrenembered. To charge then with full regponsibility for 
their inadequacies is a gross 1njustice.  Denominational executives unin- 

- formed and uninaginative, theological faculties lacking sociological 


* 


orientation, the patronizing at ti tude of many last ern churches toward the 


est — these were more often the fundamental causes of the failures of 


organi zed religion in this part of the frontier, 
mere vere, moreover, valuable and often + contributions 
to culture made by the churches, Religion frequently furnished the only 
long-range ideal ien of the commnity., Birth, marriage and death were sur- 
rounded. with cosmic cocntag and spiritual Anil The cheapening of 
| human 14fe — 80 rife in murder, repe and theft — vas tenpered by the 
preacher, Probably his presence counted more than his de National 
holidays were lifted above political pedantry by prayer and the eic 
eration, Most public education wouli have been delayed for decades without 
the gomewhat-trained religious leader, Nearly all private prinary and 
secondary education vas the vork of sone church. Nvery college eatablighed 
| in the gou thwest up to 1880 was founded — always gacrificially -- by — 
glous group. Vorahip, though Set by a meagre percentage of the population, 
touched eienificently the majority of nen who nate the decieive political 
and economic judgments, Newspaper s 4 Journals, both religious and secul ar, 
emphasized theological matters and news of general religious Interest, far 
more than the local memberahip in churches would seen to qustify. 
Religion was largely activiet and non-reflective. Behind this 


activiem, however, lay implicit if not explicit theologioal azmumptions. 


The Divine Initiative was real, The more emphatic Calvinksm which s tressed 

the to tal depravity of sone men had given way to Arzinion emphages upon mani s 
essential goodness and his capacity to build = ideal society. It is _ 
slenificant that the only von-Mornon religious community in southern California. 


nas Veetuinster, tacitly a Calvinist ssttlenent. Tet from the beginning 


the theological assunption by Vebber and the early coloniste there was the 
sanguine Arninian expectation that devout men with Divine help could a 
establish and maintain a devout society. 

ret even the inclustvences of Ronan Catholic, Calvinist and Arni n- 
lan theologies with their explicit teaching. that all men — unless depraved -— 
are within the orbit of God's concern -- broke upon the FAY reality of 
cul tural cleavage, Catholiciem gradually lost its n status as the 
dominant religious influence by the 18808 because it made no real effort to 
minister to the growing Anglo population, Protestantien was equally inflex- 
ible. It grev not by its greater sensitivity but by the accident of Protes- 


tant Immigration in the post-Civil-War period, Until the 1880s it made no 


effort to minister to non-Anglo people. Judaiem, representing, like Cathol- 


icilem, an almost completely non-American culture at first, retained its 
traditional attitude of religious geparatiem, Historically non-missionary 

by reason of the anti- seni ti em of the Medieval Christian Church, it ninistered 
only to those who were Jevish by cultural heredity. 

The very recalci trance of the culture tovard religious inst ta- 
tions gave the little churches a profound dense of reallen. sin“ vas not 
a word spoken with hesi tation. me Laus of both God ak man were broken 
with such impunity that no pergon could be blind to the moral problem even 
when he failed to understand its essence. Penline and kngustinian views 
of hungen nature, therefore, were normative, even in ws historically 
aArminian in viewpoint, Since progressive theology came to the southwest 
Later than eleewhere in the United states, the ares did not experience the 
sent inental optiniem which characterized certain nen and movements in the 
more rn secure and more theologically liberal — of the 


P 0 


last. Wo one even suggested or attempted a Vtoplan religious communi ty 
in the southwest. | 


In the latter part of the Vineteenth and the earlier part of 
the Twentieth Centuries waves of the elderly and the 111 were to invade 
the land, Bizarre, ov0toric and flamboyant forms of n were born. 
Liberal religious thought found 1ittle welcome except in sone educational 
institutions and in a very few churches, PFundamnentaliem flourighed and 
vecems Mister articulate. 

© But the major forces of religion 44 not yielt to Liberalion, 
© Fundamentalien or Barthianien. Orthodoxy in thought ang, practice, out 
of its century-old foundations, continued to be the prevailing enphas1 8 
below the Tehachapi, 


* 
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